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T ed by jsthlird 


A nameless river on the Russian-Mongolian border 


To come across a place whose name was not listed on any map was 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

Certainly not here, in a corner of the world that most people 
hardly knew existed, let alone where it was and what it looked like 
there. 

Also, to find a small settlement, which one sought in vain in the 
already somewhat more detailed maps, which the inhabitants of this 
country had made of their homeland, would have been at most a bit 
surprising. A little, but not very much. 

And even a village whose position and name were missing from 
the already much more accurate military maps of the area would still 
have been conceivable; albeit more difficult. Even here, at the 
undisputed end of the civilized world (and perhaps a little bit behind 
it), the military used to know everything there was to know — and if 
possible, a little more. Nevertheless... it was conceivable. 

But to come across an entire tent city, which was simply not there 
forty-eight hours ago, shook Mikhail to the deepest depths of his 
Cossack soul. So deep that he had been standing motionless in the 
opened turret of the T-34 for a good two minutes now, staring down 
at the collection of colorful tents in the valley below him and not 


registering the icy wind that cut into his face as if with thin glass 
blades and was now preparing to encrust his carefully trimmed full 
beard with ice, nor the increasingly nervous looks, which the half 
dozen tank infantrymen in his company alternately threw to him and 
the chain of fur-masked figures, who slowly moved up the slope and 
towards the tank. 

He just couldn't believe it. 

He didn't believe it because it couldn't be, and it couldn't be 
because it couldn't be. Enough. 

Outrageously, reality in the form of said tents and men continued 
to persistently stick out its tongue to his unshakable convictions, and 
so Mikhail finally did what he should have done a minute and a half 
ago — with a confused sigh, he let first the binocular and then himself 
sink back into the turret hatch of the tank. Of course, he promptly 
bumped the back of his head during this action, and he also let the 
same, foul curse be heard as every time it happened. 

Mikhail hated this tank. Since he was a Cossack to his heart and 
soul, he despised in principle what did not have four legs, a tail, a 
mane and nostrils, but this particular tank he especially hated. 

Ever since he first saw this rattling, gasping, clanging, smelly 
thing six months ago, he hated it, and he was convinced that this 
hatred was based on reciprocity, for not a day went by without him 
bumping, cutting, bruising, clamping or burning his fingers at least 
once. Mikhail knew that his men were already making bets behind 
closed doors as to how he would hurt himself the next time he looked 
at the dust-gray monster even from the side. 

Whoever claimed that machines had no soul either didn't have all 
the cups in the cupboard or he lied. At least this T-34 had a soul. And 
it was blacker than that of the devil. 

Now it could not necessarily be said that Mikhail was unbiased 
when it came to this vehicle. Or his command. Or the circumstances 
of his transfer here at all. Not to mention this country. 

Mikhail's great-grandfather had already been a Cossack. Like his 
grandfather. And so was his father. 

Mikhail was not. 

There were several reasons for this, but mainly that the 
Bolsheviks had put a price on the heads of men like him, so that it 
seemed advisable to Mikhail early on to change both his name and 
certain details in his birth certificate and other papers. On the other 


hand, Mikhail was unfortunately one of those people who basically 
formed the sand that made the wheels of every large organization 
crunch. The Red Army was an immensely large organization, and 
while it didn't do much more than manage itself, there were plenty of 
toes to step on. Mikhail had hopped on all of them to the best of his 
ability — with the result that he had found himself at the end of the 
world faster than he could spell his own name. Only the fact that, in 
addition to everything else, he was also a war hero, whose deeds not 
even the Supreme Soviet in Moscow could easily ignore, had saved 
him from landing here as a simple soldier instead of an officer and 
spending the rest of his days cleaning latrines. But that's about it. 

"Comrade Commander?" 

Mikhail came out of his gloomy deliberations and looked past his 
knees down into the face of the on-board gunner, who squatted 
under him as if squeezed into a sardine can. His face was red with 
cold. That was another meanness that this tank knew how to come 
up with. Whether he was standing or driving, it was always a bit 
colder inside than outside. Of course, only in winter. In summer it 
was always hotter. "Yes?" he grumbled. 

The man pointed with a head movement to the barely finger-wide 
visual slit in front of him. "I think they're getting closer." 

His voice sounded almost anxious. 

Mikhail sighed again very deeply but pushed his head and 
shoulders out of the turret hatch again, careful not to hit the back of 
his head this time. He succeeded, but he bruised his right knee. 

The figures had actually come closer, close enough that he could 
now recognize them even without binoculars. 

Mikhail sensed that their strange clothes were supposed to tell 
him something. To this vague feeling came his growing anxiety. 

Did something in him perhaps feel a danger emanating from the 
men in the long, colorfully embroidered wool coats? 

For a moment he thought seriously about this question, but then 
denied it. There were forty, maybe even fifty, but they weren't — 

and if they were, then at most with knives, spears and ridiculous! 

— leather-covered shields — armed, while he himself had five 
infantrymen equipped with submachine guns and carbines outside 
and two other men in here. In addition, he sat safely behind two and 
a half centimeters of the best Russian steel and commanded a 7.5 cm 
cannon and two double-barreled machine guns. 


No — what worried him was not the danger posed by these men. 

It was the fact that they were here. 

When he looked at this tent city down there, the tribe had to 
consist of at least two hundred nomads — and how the hell had two 
hundred people managed to come here with sacks and packs without 
him noticing? And — much more interesting — what did they want 
here? 

If you took a closer look at this tent camp and let your 
imagination play even a little bit, then you quickly noticed two 
things: firstly, that it did not give the impression that it had been 
built in a hurry and only for a few days. And secondly, that it was 
built on growth. What on earth was this rabble-rouser up to? To 
settle here at home or perhaps to proclaim your own state? Well, 
Mikhail would do something against both one and the other. 

Especially against one thing. Oh yes, he would do something else 
as soon as they were back in the garrison: namely, kick the officer in 
charge, who allegedly had not met a human soul here two days ago, 
so vigorously in the ass that he felt the taste of his boot tips on his 
tongue. 

"I think you're right, Fyodor," Mikhail finally replied. Firstly, this 
answer was superfluous and, secondly, it was delayed considerably. 
His subordinates were used to both from him. His superiors too. 

Fyodor remained silent for quite a while. Then, and in a tone that 
was almost anxious not to let the trace of criticism of the obvious 
hesitation of his superior resonate: "Perhaps ... should you do 
something? Talk to them... maybe." 

"Maybe," Mikhail agreed. -Maybe-was one of his favorite words. 
It left so many beautiful possibilities open. Among other things, the 
one to do nothing at all. 

From tightly knit eyes — the sun hardly gave any warmth, but its 
light was downright piercing — he looked down on the collection of 
equally silly and menacing figures who had meanwhile approached 
his tank and the five Red Army soldiers up to a good hundred 
meters. Not close enough to really recognize the expression on their 
faces. Nevertheless, there was something ... Cunning? Nonsense! 

"What are they?" he murmured. "Tunguss? Kyrgyz?" He looked 
between his spread legs into Fyodor's raised, wide Mongolian face. 
Then he knew. 


"Mongols," he said. He made no effort to somehow suppress the 
contempt that resonated in his voice. Which had nothing to do with 
the Mongol people or even Fyodor personally. As I said, Mikhail was 
a Cossack to the heart and soul, and a true Cossack despised anyone 
who was not a Cossack. At least Mikhail did. 

"You're Mongolian," Mikhail began. 

Fyodor cleared his throat. "Well, yes. My maternal grandfather. 


"So, you also speak the language," Mikhail summed up the 
thought with razor-sharp logic. "Go out and talk to them. Ask the 
men what they are looking for here." 

Fyodor writhed like the famous fish on the line. "Maybe that 
wouldn't be such a good idea," he said cautiously. 

Mikhail's left eyebrow disappeared under the edge of his Cossack 
cap, which he wore with his uniform, completely untouched by all 
the dress codes of the Red Army. At least out here, where no one saw 
it. "That was not friendly advice, comrade," he said. "That was a 
command!" 

"I know, I know," Fyodor said hastily. "I just thought ... it would 
perhaps be better if the tank remained operational. Just in case," he 
added with an embarrassed smile. 

Mikhail stared at him, but then he nodded. If only because of the 
fact that if Fyodor left the tank, it inevitably meant that he had to 
climb out of the turret hatch and back in. Which likely no doubt 
meant four new, painful scratches or bumps. He decided against it. 

The clown parade had come closer again. Eighty meters left; 
Mikhail estimated. That was enough. With a jerk, he threw out his 
chest, formed a funnel in front of his mouth with his hands and 
shouted with full vocal effort: "Who are you? What are you looking 
for here?" 

He got no answer. A good ten seconds passed, and the pack had 
approached perhaps seventy meters until Mikhail admitted that the 
men did not pay enough respect to him, his uniform, or the red star 
on either side of his tank to answer. Or even just to stop. 

Gradually, Mikhail felt a little queasy ... 

With an imperious gesture, he pointed to the infantrymen, who 
had the misfortune to be closest to the T-34. "You, there! 

Go and ask who they are!" 


The man hesitantly set himself in motion. In his long, reddish- 
brown coat, he looked hardly less ridiculous than the figures before 
him, Mikhail thought. And at the same time somehow ... 

lost? 

"I don't like that," Fyodor said under him. "Maybe we'd better 
start the engine?" 

"Red 

no 

nonsense, 

comrade," 

Mikhail 

growled 

contemptuously. "These are just a few harmless drifters." 

The Red Army soldier had reached the colorfully dressed crowd 
and stopped, but he could not even open his mouth, because one of 
the men pulled out a sword from under the coat without comment 
and cut off his head. All this went so fast and almost undramatically 
that Mikhail simply stood in his armored hatch for five seconds and 
stared from stunned eyes at his head with the fur-lined cap, which 
drew a bloody trail through the snow as he rolled down the hill like a 
ball. 

Then everything seemed to happen at the same time; blazing fast, 
as if someone had folded reality a few times so that things could 
happen faster than actually possible: the decapitated body of the 
tank infantryman tilted stiffly like a board and after an absurd delay 
to the side and fell into the snow. In the hands of the fifty or so 
figures, who suddenly ran, shouting a glass-shattering howl and roar, 
the swords and sabers that they had hidden under their long coats 
suddenly appeared. Mikhail's remaining four tank infantrymen 
pulled their rifles off their shoulders; two of them immediately 
attacked the invaders; the other two hurriedly sought cover behind 
the T-34. 

This all happened in about a second. 

In the second, Mikhail dropped into the tower, slammed the 
armored hatch over him (vigorously squeezing the fingers of his left 
hand), and shouted as loudly as he could, "Leave that damn engine 
on!" 

While the driver among them tried as desperately in vain to start 
the heavy diesel engine of the tank, Mikhail tried to squeeze past 


Fyodor to swap places behind the cannon with him; at the same time, 
he did his best to get behind one of the two heavy machine guns and 
at the same time to take a look outside through the viewing slots. 
Two of these three ventures failed; the space in the turret of the T-34 
was simply not enough to let Mikhail down and Fyodor up at the 
same time, so that for a second a hopeless traffic jam arose. 

In the shutter of the machine gun, he clamped the same finger 
again, which he had just squeezed in the turret hatch of the tank, but 
at least it worked with the view outside. 

He just wasn't very happy about it. 

The attackers had meanwhile approached the tank at almost 
twenty meters. First, a spear flew up in a high arc and bounced off 
the armor plates rattling, and right at that moment — finally! 

— his people came up with the idea of opening fire. Inside the 
tank, the shots of the heavy army carabiners sounded strangely 
subdued and quiet, but Mikhail saw the orange-red muzzle fire, and 
a fraction of a second later, two figures fell, lifeless into the snow. 

The rest stormed on unmoved. They shouted something, but 
Mikhail didn't understand. He also did not waste time trying to 
understand it, but fought cursing with the closure of the MG. 

“What about this engine?!” he yelled. 

He didn't get an answer, but at least he finally managed to get his 
thumb out of the lock of the MG and get the loading strip in. 

The attackers were at their destination. A hail of spears, arrows 
and hurled axes rained down on the tank and probably also on 
Mikhail's people, for he heard a gurgling scream; in the limited field 
of view of the visual slit, he saw a limp hand dropping a rifle. The 
three other soldiers continued to shoot desperately, and almost every 
bullet hit — but the attackers stormed closer unimpressed. 

Directly into the first salvo from Mikhail's MG. 

At a distance of now barely five meters, the effect was 
devastating. Five or six men were apparently torn from their feet at 
the same time and fell, motionless into the snow, the rest splashed 
apart in all directions. Mikhail's MG followed them mercilessly. He 
caught two or three other figures, then the loading strip was shot. 

Mikhail's curse was lost in the roar of the engine that started. 

The tank emitted a huge cloud of smoke and rolled off, and 
behind it one of the two Red Army soldiers who had leaned against 
his flank, fell into the snow with a surprised wheezing. 


Mikhail didn't even notice it. He was fully occupied with stuffing 
a new ammunition belt into the machine gun and yelling at Fyodor, 
who sat idly above him in the turret of the tank. "Idiot! 

“Why don't you shoot?" 

"But what for?” asked Fyodor. “They are far too close!” 

Mikhail looked outside and realized that Fyodor was right. 

These crazy people were now even too close for his MG — which 
did not prevent him from continuing to curse Fyodor and to consider 
him with an astonishing variety of insults. 

Slowly the tank gained speed. The gunfire outside had stopped, 
and Mikhail rightly feared that he knew the reason for it. Despite his 
MG salvo, at least twenty or thirty of these madmen must have 
reached the tank; his men did not have a trace of a chance. 

Well, Mikhail thought grimly. Five of us. Fifty of you when I'm 
done with you. At least. 

"Faster!" he yelled at the driver. "Drive to the village! We will 
wipe them out!” 

The engine roared, and Fyodor took Mikhail's words as an 
opportunity to fire his cannon. The shell hit a good kilometer behind 
the tent city and caused a twenty-meter-high dust and debris 
fountain to rise into the air. 

"Idiot!" shouted Mikhail. At the same time, he looked around 
wildly, if the tiny slit of vision allowed it. Where were they?! 

At least one of them was very close to him, but Mikhail didn't 
realize that until half a meter of razor-sharp polished steel drove in 
through the viewing hatch, leaving a thin, devilishly burning line on 
his face. 

Mikhail screeched, threw himself back and instinctively hit the 
blade with his forearm. The thick winter coat saved him from 
another injury. He heard a scream, the blade disappeared from the 
slit, and suddenly there was a shadow in front of him. Mikhail pulled 
the trigger, and he only took his finger off the trigger when he felt 
something fall under the treads of the tank, which was harder than 
snow but softer than rocks. 

They were on the tank! Mikhail thought in horror. The T-34 raced 
down the hill at a hellish pace, but a few of these half-apes must have 
boarded it like a passing ship. Good God, maybe they were just about 
to break open the turret hatch or somehow dump gasoline into it — 
into his tank! 


Mikhail's holy anger at this impudence made him forget his fear 
for a moment. Furious, he pulled on the corresponding lever and let 
the tower swing up. Something bounced with a muffled sound 
against the barrel of the cannon and fell down into the snow (and as 
Mikhail fervently hoped, under the treads), a second attacker he 
caught with a short burst of fire from the MG. When he wanted to 
aim for the third, the man swung up like a circus artist on the cannon 
barrel and disappeared from the rectangle through which Mikhail 
could perceive the outside world. 

Mikhail did what he had spent most of the last five minutes on. 

He cursed loudly, let go of the machine gun and pushed past 
Fyodor up to the turret hatch. Something was rumbling over him. 

Mikhail tore open the turret hatch, ducked and at the same time 
fired a burst of fire from his Rifle. 

A scream sounded; a heartbeat later followed by a dull impact. 

With a triumphant grin, Mikhail straightened up — and roared in 
pain as polished steel penetrated deep into his shoulder. He felt his 
left collarbone break. 

The blade was pulled back, and a new, even worse pain made red 
flashes of light dance in front of Mikhail's eyes. 

Instinctively, he grabbed the MP with both hands, brought it high 
over his head and intercepted the next sword blow with the weapon. 

The shock tore the MP out of his hands. His left arm was 
suddenly without strength and sank down uselessly. Warm blood 
soaked his coat and ran down his back. Despite the pain, he pulled 
himself out of the turret hatch with a scream, grabbed the attacker, 
who was just recovering for another blow, with the uninjured right 
hand and wrested the sword from him. Fear of death and anger gave 
him superhuman powers. He pulled the man up, rammed his knee 
into his body and gave him a blow that caused him to fall from the 
turret down to the rear of the tank. 

Immediately he tried to get up again, but Mikhail gave him no 
chance: before the pain in his shoulder could become overwhelming 
and rob him of his senses, he pulled out the pistol from under his 
coat and shot him. 

He didn't remember the next ten seconds. 

When he could think halfway clear again, the tank had reached 
the foot of the hill. Fyodor must have fired another shot, because two 


of the colorful tents had disappeared and half a dozen others were on 
fire. 

But something was wrong. 

It took a while for knowledge to penetrate Mikhail's pain-ridden 
consciousness, but then he understood it: nothing in this village was 
moving. The tents burned brightly. Debris and glowing shrapnel had 
pierced a dozen other dwellings. There should have been dozens, if 
not hundreds, of injured, screams, Refugees ... Nothing. 

The village was empty. 

It was empty because they ... had wanted Mikhail to bring the 
tank down here! 

"Idiot!" murmured Mikhail. This time the word was for himself. 
With his teeth clenched, he lifted himself up and looked around. 

And then he saw them. 

The men who had survived the attack on his tank (it was far more 
than Mikhail had feared!), had stopped halfway up the hill, but above 
them, two hundred and fifty, perhaps three hundred meters away... 

Mikhail seriously doubted his sanity for a few seconds. 

Riders had appeared on the top of the hill. Hundreds, two, three, 
maybe four hundred fur-masked figures squatting on small, shaggy 
ponies, figures with shields and spears, and pointed, fur-clad hats. 

And they weren't just any riders. 

Those were... Huns! Mikhail thought in disbelief. Impossible! 

he thought. Impossible! He fantasized! There could be no other 
explanation. He lay in the hospital and fantasized about it all! 

One of the figures at the top of the hill suddenly raised his arm, 
and half a dozen riders slid out of the saddles. Mikhail didn't know 
why, and he suddenly didn't want to know anymore. 

As quickly as his shoulder allowed, he slid back into the tower 
and pulled the hatch over him with his uninjured hand. A glance at 
Fyodor's frighteningly pale face revealed to him that he had also seen 
the riders. Then Fyodor became a little paler, and he opened his eyes 
in shock. "Your shoulder!" he gasped. "You're hurt!" 

"A scratch," Mikhail squeezed out between gritted teeth. He 
quickly let himself sink past Fyodor back into his place behind the 
MG and yelled at the driver: "Turn around! Go, turn!" At the same 
time, he had the turret swing around so that he could keep an eye on 
the hill. 


Unfortunately, he was not able to see the riders, the angle was too 
unfavorable. 

But not even a minute went by when Mikhail knew what the men 
who had risen from the saddles had done. 

The tank had completed a cumbersome half turn in which it had 
raised another half dozen tents to the ground when something rolled 
down the hill in a huge cloud of powder snow. 

It was a tree trunk. 

He had apparently been distracted on the way, because it missed 
the tank by almost thirty meters and tore a wide trail of destruction 
into the burning tent village. But it was only the first of a whole 
avalanche of tree trunks that raced down the slope rumbling and 
booming. 

“Faster!” yelled Mikhail. "Step on the gas! Faster!” He was close 
to panic — not without reason, as he realized a second later when the 
first of the deadly projectiles hit the tank. A tremendous impact 
caused the T-34 to shake. Mikhail's teeth hit each other violently. His 
mouth filled with blood. High-splashing snow took away his view. He 
screamed in pain and fear, spat out broken teeth and tried to cling 
somewhere, and at the same moment a second, much harder blow 
hit the tank. 

Mikhail felt the treads on his left lose contact with the ground and 
go crazy. For a horrific moment he was firmly convinced that the 
tank would tip over, then he fell back with a third, even harder blow, 
and somehow the driver even managed the feat of turning it 
completely and letting it roll up the slope a little bit. 

Just at the right moment to let Mikhail see how a second 
avalanche set in motion down the slope. 

This time it was not made up of trees, but of horsemen who 
swung swords, spears and bows. A glaring cry from hundreds and 
hundreds of throats penetrated Mikhail's ear. This time he 
understood what they were screaming. It was just a single word. 

Over and over again: 

"Temujin! Temujin! Temujin!" 

"Good God," whispered Mikhail. “What...” And suddenly he 
shouted, "Fyodor! Shoot, damn idiot!" 

Fyodor did not fire. The cannon over Mikhail remained silent, 
and when he threw his head back and looked up, he also saw why: 


Fyodor hung motionless and with a blood-soaked face in his seat. He 
had smashed his skull on his own cannon. 

"Drive," Mikhail murmured. "Go!" 

The tank started moving, but it only came a few meters before the 
damaged tread on the left side completely broke. The vehicle began 
to spin on the spot and came to rest when the driver saw the futility 
of his efforts and switched off the engine. Mikhail had the turret 
swung around a little bit to keep an eye on the approaching horde of 
horsemen. They had crossed half the hill and were still shouting their 
shrill, monotonous battle cry: 

"Temujin! Temujin! Temujin!" 

"What are we doing, comrade?” the driver asked. The calm in his 
voice surprised Mikhail at first, until he realized that all of a sudden, 
he was no longer afraid, but felt an almost cheerful serenity. 

He could climb up into the turret and try to fire the cannon 
himself, he thought. Or shoot his machine gun empty to take at least 
a few more of them. 

But he didn't do any of that. He just sat there, looked at the 
approaching riders and listened to their glaring, almost hysterical 
screams. Why are they doing this? he thought. Loudly and very 
calmly, he said, "I'm afraid this story doesn't end well, comrade." 

He sighed, clung his hands around the machine gun and pulled it 
back without even getting close to the trigger, sighed again and 
added only for himself in thought: I should have stayed with the 
Cossacks, as my father advised me. 

He would be right. 

About both. 


Washington D.C., Russian Embassy 
Two months later 


At first glance, everything looked quite harmless — the lavish 
splendor of the embassy building bathed in festive light, the 
exuberant, almost a little superimposed cheerfulness of the confused, 
laughing people in their evening dresses and tailcoats, the glitter of 
thick brilliant necks on equally thick women's necks, the clinking of 
glass, discreet music that seemed almost lost in the murmur of the 
people, and the noble elegance of sumptuous period furniture, which 
would have been beautiful if the inhabitant of these rooms had 
possessed even a trace of taste, but here seemed just as ostentatious 
and out of place as the precious antiques. In addition, the liveried 
servants who juggled their overloaded trays with the skill of artists 
through the crowd, without even toasting anywhere or even dropping 
their burden ... 

Everything seemed perfectly coordinated, as if this reception was 
not a real reception, Indy thought, but a scene from a Hollywood 
movie in which an overly accurate director for the good had done a 
little too much. These guys actually seemed to have sprung fresh 
from the wax museum. 


Indiana wondered whether the cliché of fine society came from 
the fact that these people were really like that — or whether they 
behaved that way because they tried to correspond as closely as 
possible to the image that was generally made of them. 

Well, such considerations were idle and led nowhere, except for a 
further deterioration of his already battered mood. And that was to 
put it mildly ... 

Indiana fished a champagne glass from the tray of a waiter 
rushing by and sampled the compact crowd as he sipped his glass. 
The champagne tasted a bit like shaving water, Indiana found, mixed 
with a dash of soda to make it tingle. 

For a moment, he wondered if all these guys actually lived here, 
or if they were actually just decals, magically awakening to a kind of 
pseudo-life. There were small, fat men with half-meter-wide sashes 
who still had every effort to cover their pot bellies, other little fat 
men who had adorned themselves with polished hydrogen 
superoxide beauties — pretty things that Indiana might even have 
liked if they had looked a little more alive. Discreetly dressed 
gentlemen in tailor-made cuts, who tried their best to make the rest 
of these, by their mere presence, to outdo society... 

God, how he hated this monkey theater. 

He did not feel particularly comfortable in his skin, but that was 
in large part because on the occasion of this evening he had at least 
outwardly slipped into a skin that he had never liked before. 

Marcus had insisted that he be wearing a tailcoat or at least a 
black double-breasted jacket, and after a two-hour discussion, they 
had agreed on a compromise that took the form of a plain dark gray 
suit and a poorly fitting bow tie — with the result that Indiana not 
only did not like this society. The slightly pricked looks had not 
escaped him any more than the hustle and bustle behind closed 
hands. 

But that wasn't all. Not by a long shot. 

Indiana had developed a kind of sixth sense over the course of his 
sometimes somewhat hectic life when something wasn't as it seemed. 
His discomfort was not only due to the stiff wardrobe or the fact that 
his jaw muscles gradually began to hurt from the constant grin. Nor 
was it due to the stocky — albeit friendly looking — goons that stood 
strikingly inconspicuously at the doors and whose jackets bulged 
suspiciously at armpit height; this was an everyday evil when you 


were a guest in a Russian embassy and in the embassies of almost all 
other nations as well. 

Paranoia seems to be part of the good tone these days. 

However, he had to admit that the representatives of the only 
true workers' and peasants' state in the world were very special 
specimens of the genus homo paranoid. The heirs of the tsarist 
regime may have taken up the cause of bringing paradise to their 
chosen people, but in terms of persecution mania they were probably 
in no way inferior to their predecessors. 

But even that wasn't it. 

Something was wrong here. 

With every second he became surer that his intuition was not 
deceiving him. Sometimes he caught a movement out of the corner of 
his eye that seemed a bit too hectic for him. Glances that were 
exchanged quickly and stealthily, small, seemingly innocuous 
gestures ... And above all, the feeling. It was in the air like an 
invisible electrical current. The feeling — no, almost something like 
the sure knowledge that something would happen. Something that 
did not happen at a normal reception, not even in a Russian 
embassy. 

Indy shook her head and took another sip from the long-stemmed 
champagne glass. Behind his forehead, a small, shrill alarm bell rang, 
and he didn't have the slightest idea why. But the shrill was clearly 
too loud to be ignored. Indiana had a life that was more adventurous 
than most of his friends even suspected. And he wouldn't have 
survived this life for long if he hadn't learned early on to listen to his 
sixth sense of danger. 

He placed the glass on the tray of a passing waiter and started 
moving. He planned to go to the gallery to get a better overview of 
the hall. But already at the foot of the wide stairs covered with a 
carpet of red velvet, he was stopped by a figure that surpassed him by 
two head lengths and a chest width and had a face that looked as if 
someone had tried to undergo cosmetic surgery not so long ago, but 
confused scalpel and scissors with pickaxe and shovel. Maybe the guy 
also shaved with a hammer and chisel. 

"Very sorry, but don't enter, please," said the dog in a tailcoat in 
broken English and gave Indy a smile that would have made even an 
Allan Quatermain flee. Indiana knew all too well the way these eyes 
looked at him. Cold. Awake. Taxiing. The man only needed a single 


glance to assess his counterpart and place him in one of the only two 
categories in which his pea-sized brain was able to think: possible 
opponents and possible dangerous opponents. 

Indiana Jones was not the man who was intimidated by 
appearances such as shovel-sized fists or muscle strands almost as 
thick as his own upper arms. 

He was about to start a reply when, out of the corner of his eye, he 
noticed a figure appearing behind him. At the same time, it flashed in 
the eyes of the giant; and it was a look Indiana knew all too well! He 
whirled around and ducked slightly, in one fell swoop, preparing for 
an attack. 

A tenth of a second later, he would have preferred to sink into the 
parquet floor. He felt all the color disappear from his face. 

"If I can help you, Doctor Jones, you're Doctor Henry Jones Jr., 
right?" 

"Oh, just call me Indiana," Indy stuttered. His way of life and 
above all his diverse, dangerous hobbies meant that he often and 
abundantly found opportunities to step into a colossus blunder, 
sometimes with both feet and so deep — as Marcus had once jokingly 
remarked — that he looked just far enough to read hand signals. 
Usually, he didn't mind. Indiana Jones used to dismiss situations in 
which others would have sunk into the ground out of sheer 
embarrassment with a smile or a casual remark. 

Normally. 

Somehow this situation was not normal. 

A young woman stood in front of him. Quite tall, very pretty, with 
long, blonde hair, which she wore, however, put up, which seemed 
inappropriately strict. This impression was reinforced by the Russian 
uniform with which she had covered her enticing body shape. 
Without a doubt, the prettiest soldier Indiana Jones had ever been 
acquainted with. 

She spoke with a distinctly audible Russian accent, and if there 
was anything about her that was even more enticing than her angelic 
face or the body of a Venus of Moscow, it was her voice; deep, 
sensual and with an undertone that made something vibrate in 
Indiana. He had never seen a woman that befuddled him as this 
woman, simply because she was there. 

"Allow me to introduce myself." She hinted at a slight, little 
feminine bow, but did not let Indy out of sight for a second. Deep in 


her gaze, he thought he could see a smile that was warmer than the 
professional kindness that everyone here displayed, and that was for 
him alone. But maybe he was just telling himself that. 

With a woman like this, no man had a chance who didn't have at 
least the appearance of a Tyrone Power, the intelligence quotient of 
an Albert Einstein, and the bank account of a Howard Hughes. 

Unfortunately, Indiana did not have any of these attributes. 

"My name is Tamara Jaglova, Commissioner of the United Soviet 
Republics. I've been looking for you all evening, Doctor Jones." 

Indy noticed very well that her stilted speech was clearly not 
because of him, but the grinning muscle pack in front of the stairs. 
So, he also leaned forward slightly, reached for Tamara’s arm and 
breathed a perfect hand kiss that would have made an Austrian 
K.u.K. Rittmeister green with envy. 

He only really took note of the figure that appeared next to 
Tamara when he stood up again. 

The man was basically not to be overlooked. 

It offered a truly imposing sight, and not even because of his size. 
He was anything but a dwarf but towered over Indiana by little more 
than an inch. His shoulders were so wide that Indiana could have 
comfortably hidden behind them, and a blood-red sash stretched 
over his body, which seemed two numbers too small. 

But very little of what pressed against the seams of his jacket 
from the inside and bulged his shoulders was excess fat. He moved in 
the seemingly clumsy way of a really strong man. His hands were 
wide, with short fingers and calluses revealing that he had not always 
worn tailor-made parade uniforms and moved on beaned parquet. 
The man's eyes were freezing cold and seemed to look more like a 
potential assassin than a guest. 

Nevertheless, Indiana felt no enmity. Perhaps his counterpart 
simply belonged to the kind of people who, in principle, saw in every 
human being a potential enemy. 

"You know the ambassador, Doctor Jones: His Excellency Count 
Dimitri Sverlovsk." 

"I haven't had the pleasure," Indiana replied, weighing the 
chances of reaching out his hand to the ambassador in greeting 
without running the risk of getting it ripped off. He decided against 
it. 


His Excellency examined him from top to bottom, and what he 
saw did not necessarily seem to find his grace. "I hope you enjoy 
yourself, Doctor Jones," he finally said. His voice sounded as hard as 
his face looked. Maybe every morning he gargled with a glass of 
sulfuric acid, seasoned with small broken razor blades. 

"I have already heard about your successes in the field of 
archaeology. My country is very productive in terms of finds from the 
past." 

He took a meaningful break and then continued a bit sharper: 

"They say you are something of the specialist in the world when it 
comes to finding hidden treasures?" 

"Is that what they say?” The ringing of the alarm bell between 
Indy's temples turned into a shrill howl. Sverlovsk did not ask this 
question by chance or only to make conversation. And he wasn't a 
very good actor. 

Sverlovsk nodded. "Yes. Evil tongues even claim that you are a 
kind of modern grave robber." 

He smiled a smile that would have scared a cobra and continued, 
"But these are certainly just the usual slanders that everyone suffers 
from. An unpleasant side effect when you are in the spotlight. With 
success comes the envious.” 

He fished a glass from the tray of a passing waiter, emptied it in a 
single gulp and put it back even before the lackey had come out of 
reach; and all this without letting Indiana out of sight for a fraction 
of a second. 

"As I said, my homeland is also rich in treasures from our 
glorious past. And sometimes these art treasures even stay in our 
museums, Doctor Jones. Where they are undoubtedly better off than 
in the West, aren't they?" 

It almost never happened that Indiana Jones was embarrassed. 

"I agree with you, Mr. Ambassador. On occasion I would be 
happy to visit the -Archaeological Museum-in Moscow. As I heard, a 
new wing was added last month specifically for Western finds?" 

With a regretful gesture, the ambassador broke off the 
conversation that had just begun. 

"If you will excuse me now — as a host, there are some obligations 
waiting for me. Doctor Jones...". 

Sverlovsk turned around brusquely and hurried away in 
measured steps. But Indiana by no means escaped the quiet, 


annoying twitching of his hands and the somewhat too massive 
steps. 

Nevertheless, he would not have been the man he was if he had 
not had a perfect grip on himself, at least outwardly. 

After only a few steps, he theatrically raised his arms and headed 
for a scrawny man who had just taken off his coat and seemed to fall 
into the greatest rapture at the sight of the ambassador. Indiana 
struggled not to roll his eyes with a sigh and returned to more 
enjoyable things, such as the sight of Tamara Jaglova. He had 
expected to see her upset or at least tense. After all, Indiana had just 
insulted not only the host of that evening, but also her immediate 
superior; and Russian officers were known to make up for defeats on 
the battlefield by trampling extensively on their subordinates. But on 
this point, they probably hardly differed from their colleagues in all 
the other armies of the world ... 

Tamara seemed completely relaxed, almost even a little amused. 

And there was actually a warm smile on her lips, which reconciled 
Indy with this unpleasant episode, but at the same time confused 
him even more. 

"I'm sorry," she said apologetically. "The ambassador is a man 
with ... well, somewhat old-fashioned views. For him, archaeology is 
a book with seven seals.” 

"So why is he talking about it?” asked Indiana. 

Tamara smiled even happier. "Since when do politicians talk 
about things they understand?" 

"Really," Indiana added, "what do they even understand anything 
about?" 

They both laughed, and Tamara gave Sverlovsk a_ long, 
headshaking before continuing with a hint of a shrug. “He is very 
proud of our past.” 

"I thought anything related to the Tsarist Empire was bad in 
principle," Indiana said. 

The mocking glitter in Tamara's eyes intensified. 

"Of course," she replied calmly. "But it wasn't Tsarevich or his 
family who created all the great works of art of our past. They were ... 
what do you say? Oh yes — little people. Exploited workers and 
oppressed artists. A work of art doesn't lose value or quality just 
because a tyrant pressed the artist to create it, does it?” 


Indiana blinked. He wasn't quite sure if he understood what 
Tamara meant. Somehow, he couldn't get rid of the feeling that she 
was playing with him. But if she was, it was a game he liked. 

"In any case, the ambassador is very proud of everything that 
comes from the earth of our great homeland," Tamara continued. 

“Treasures that are presented to the other states with proudly 
swollen chests like ...” 

"— a parade of troops?" Suggested Indiana. The words slipped out 
against his will, but Tamara did not seem a bit offended. For a 
second, she looked at him irritated, then she laughed. 

"They don't think so," Indiana noted. 

"But no." She laughed softly again. "I'm afraid you've been ... 

Staffage gives me a completely wrong impression, Doctor Jones 


"Indiana." 

"Indiana — good. But then for you also Tamara.” She waved to 
one of the busily rushing waiters and took two glasses from his tray. 
"Let's drink to it." 

Indiana emptied his glass, trying not to stare at Tamara all the 
time. It was rare for a woman to upset him — but Tamara succeeded. 
He wondered what was wrong with him. 

"You have to know that we are colleagues, Indiana," Tamara 
continued, just as the silence threatened to become embarrassing. 

"In a way, anyway. I studied archaeology. But since I am here on 
official business...” She pointed to her uniform. "I can tell you that I 
don't feel very comfortable in these clothes," she whispered to him. 

Indiana smiled. “I feel the same way.” 

"You don't like my uniform either?” asked Tamara with a 
perfectly acted surprise. Then she smiled mischievously. "I hope you 
don't ask me to undress now, in front of all these people." 

Indiana stared at her perplexed for a second before noticing the 
mocking glitter in her eyes. He felt a mixture of slight anger and 
frustration when he felt the blood shoot into his face. Tamara had 
actually managed to embarrass him. And that was very rare. He gave 
off a fake cough. "It makes me curious, Tamara. What kind of order 
is it?" 

She looked around briefly and fixed a point behind Indy's back. 

He turned his head and looked straight into the devastatingly 
grinning face of the muscle man at the foot of the stairs. The guy 


even managed to blink threateningly when he tried to be really nice. 

"Let's change the subject," Tamara objected. "The matter is too 
urgent for us to be open." 

Indiana nodded. That meant — he needed to know. But there was 
again this sense of impending danger that warned him. 

Something was happening— now! 

"Come on, Tamara.” He took her by the shoulder and pushed her 
to the exit, ignoring her confused gaze as well as the instinctive 
movement with which she raised her arm and tried to strip off his 
hand. "Don't ask, just trust me. I don't know exactly what —” 

He didn't get any further. 

Tumult arose in front of the portal. Someone began to speak with 
a raised, command-accustomed voice, only to fall abruptly silent 
again. Then figures appeared in the entrance. They were dressed all 
in black, and Indy believed he recognized badges from the West 
without being able to identify them. 

What he saw clearly, however, were the submachine guns that the 
men held in their hands. 

Indy reacted lightning fast. Two steps to the left was a door. He 
was there with a jump, pushed down the handle. Unlocked — 

good! The room behind it was dark. 

Through a large panoramic window, you could look out into the 
park, which adjoined the embassy building. 

A stone hunting goddess illuminated by spotlights rose there 
from the water cascades of a richly tasteless fountain, behind which 
there were shadows that could mean everything or nothing. Again, 
there were shadows in the room, but Indiana instinctively identified 
them as harmless. All his senses were running at full speed. He 
hardly thought anymore but reacted purely intuitively. Indy pushed 
Tamara into the room, slipped behind her and closed the door 
behind him. Everything had gone so fast that Tamara didn't seem to 
have really grasped what was happening. 

She tore herself away from him, but only took half a step before 
stopping again and turning around to him confused. 

"Indiana, what...". 

Indiana hastily put his finger on his lips. "Quiet! I have to hear 
what the guys are up to. Open a window and be ready. It is possible 
that we will have to disappear quickly." 

“But—“ 


"Shhhht!" Indiana pushed the door open a crack again and 
peeked out. 

In the few moments since the black-clad had entered the hall, the 
evening party had dissolved into hopeless chaos. People screamed 
and ran in confusion, the orchestra had stopped playing, and the 
waiters now had their glasses falling from their trays. Everything was 
mixed up in panic, with the exception of a fat woman, who was 
obviously so drunk that she no longer noticed what was happening, 
because she moved swaying along the cold buffet and tried to save 
what could be saved in the raised hem of her dress. The sight was so 
bizarre that Indiana wasted a second staring at the woman before 
returning to the bottom of the general chaos. The black-clad had 
spread out in the room and seemed to drive those present to the exit, 
but they did not make use of the Rifles. Not yet. A group of five or six 
men walked straight towards the door. 

With a quiet curse, Indy pressed into the lock and searched in 
vain for a key. When he turned around, Tamara was still standing 
behind him, a black leather folder in her hands. 

"Doctor Jones!" She began but was immediately interrupted by 
Indiana. 

"Quiet! I'm afraid they're coming here! When they hear us, it's 
over." He looked around the room searching and finally pointed to 
the black shadow next to the door. "There!" he said in a hurry. 

“Fast!” Tamara did not move. 

"Damn!" said Indiana, close to despair. "Hide before they're 
here!" 

Tamara sighed and looked at her portfolio, and Indiana realized 
that it would probably be faster if he did her the favor. "What is 
that?" he asked resignedly. 

"My documents. This is the room we wanted to discuss in. I —“ 

A loud rumbling at the door interrupted her. Indiana cursed, 
stood shoulder against the door and looked for a firm foothold. 

A second later, a violent blow hit the door, blew it open and 
caused Indiana to stagger back unsteadily. 

Tamara quickly grabbed him and caught his fall. 

Indiana Jones whirled around and gave the shadow that suddenly 
stood behind him a powerful kick in a place where men in uniforms 
and with submachine guns are particularly sensitive. 


The man bent over, and Indiana grabbed the door and threw it 
shut with all his might. 

It crashed into the man's face and flew open again vibrating, 
allowing Indiana to see the attacker bouncing against his 
companions with outstretched arms and dragging them to the 
ground with him. With a second kick, Indy closed the door again, 
jumped to the side and dragged Tamara with him; just in case the 
guys out there might have thought of using their Rifles. 

“Go, to the window!” 

"No!" Tamara vigorously released herself from his grip. 

"Damn, Indiana, listen to me! These are —” 

"Later!" Indiana gasped and pushed her further towards the 
window. "We have to get out of here!" 

Tamara tore herself away from him with a jolt, so that Indiana 
stumbled and would have fallen by a hair again. 

"But these are our men!" 

Indiana stopped abruptly. 

"These are ... what?” 

She sparkled at him, while Indy regained his balance with a hasty 
step. Her eyes were bursting with angry flashes. "I know the badges. 
These men are members of the Soviet secret service. 

A special unit set up specifically to protect high-ranking officers. 

I don't know what they want here, but —” 

Again, the door was torn open. The man who appeared in it was 
the one Indiana had knocked down. He was pale and trembling all 
over his body, and blood flowed from his nose. Indiana was relieved 
to note that the MG was loosely hanging on his leather strap over his 
shoulder and his hands were empty. 

But his relief was limited when he saw how big the Russian's 
clenched fists were. Indiana raised his hands reassuringly. "Calm 
down, Tovarisch. A misunderstanding ...” 

The fist of his counterpart suffocated both the second half of the 
word and Indiana's last hope of encountering something like 
understanding or even forbearance in his counterpart. He staggered 
back, tore his hands protectively in front of his face and remembered 
a fraction of a second too late that the rest of his body was not made 
of concrete. The soldier's fists hammered into his stomach, ribs and 
heart, so fast, purposeful and hard that Indiana understood after the 
first blow that he was facing a man who had learned to use his fists. 


He staggered backwards, blocked another blow more by luck than 
skill — but only to immediately run into the Russian's torn knee. 
Colorful stars exploded before his eyes. With an almost comical 
sound of pain, Indiana broke to his knees, and even before 
Commissioner Jaglova could intervene, the soldier threw himself at 
him and shot him over the carpet. 

Indiana fought back as best he could, but the Russian was 
hopelessly superior to him, and anger and pain gave him extra 
strength. He heard Tamara shouting something shrill and in 
Russian, but his opponent suddenly seemed to be no longer 
proficient in his mother tongue, because he continued to beat and 
throttle Indiana, and he probably wouldn't have stopped for a long 
time if there hadn't suddenly been a second, much sharper voice 
screaming something from the door. 

Indiana didn't understand the Russian words, but they were 
meant for the attacker anyway. The man pushed Indy back with a 
last snort and jumped back on his feet. Indiana wanted to follow suit, 
but immediately caved in. He fell forward, hit his face on a thick 
carpet, which took away much less of his force from his fall than was 
right for him, and rolled laboriously on his back. 

A slender, sinewy Russian with short-shaved hair stood broad- 
legged above him. For a moment he looked down on him with almost 
scientific interest — and very little pity — then he murmured a single 
word in his mother tongue, shook Hands with Indy and pulled him 
up. His grip was so firm that Indiana's hand crunched audibly. He 
swallowed the pain and let the Russian help him to his feet, while he 
exchanged some quick words with Tamara. 

Indiana wiped her lip with the back of her hand. He knew that 
serious diplomatic entanglements could arise if he was blamed for 
his actions as an attack on Soviet military personnel. No matter why 
he did it. Marcus would rage when he heard what had happened 
here. 

But his counterpart did not seem to be resentful. He didn't have 
time for that, as Indiana recognized from his slightly rushed look. 

"Doctor Jones?" the Russian addressed him. "No time for long 
explanations. You and Commissioner Jaglova must leave the 
building as soon as possible." 

"What happened?" Tamara stepped between Indiana and the 
Russians with a quick step. Almost casually, Indiana registered that 


she had asked the question in English, which was actually unusual in 
this situation; especially since she had talked to the man in her 
native language a second earlier. 

The Russian saluted narrowly. "A bomb threat, comrade 
Commissar," he declared. "We only learned minutes ago about a 
planned assassination attempt on you." 

"An assassination?" Tamara's eyebrows slid up a bit. 

“Comrade Sverlovsk has no enemies here, and — “ 

She faltered. A stunned expression spread on her features. "You 
said — on me! But that's nonsense! 

I mean... who would want to do anything to me?” She laughed, 
but it sounded a bit too artificial to hide her horror completely. 

"Maybe not you,” Indiana said. Tamara turned to him with a jolt, 
and Indiana pointed with a head movement at the narrow briefcase 
she was still carrying under her arm, and continued, "I still don't 
know why you brought me here for this little Tete-atete, Tamara — 
but could it have anything to do with that?" 

Tamara became a bit pale, but the young soldier nodded 
violently. "That could be, Dr. Jones. One more reason for you to 
leave this building as soon as possible. If an attack on you is planned, 
Comrade Jaglova, then there is a high probability that this bomb is in 
place." 

"— right here," Indiana concluded the sentence. “In this room.” 

Tamara stared at him from open eyes, but Indiana did not let her 
speak, but continued without interruption and in a tone that the 
Russian soldier immediately understood. "Okay, Tovarisch, listen: 
Get Tamara out of here. 

And I make sure that people get away from the door." "Hey!" 

protested Tamara, but Indy simply ignored her. 

"Fast. And as inconspicuous as possible. The last thing we need 
now is panic.” 

The young soldier nodded succinctly. He had not only understood 
Indiana's words. Indy had also struck a tone he knew. 

If there was one thing Russian soldiers had learned, it was 
obedience. And in Indiana's voice, from one second to the next, there 
was a calm, deliberate authority that seemed to impress not only 
him, but also Tamara, for she looked at him stunned for a second. 
But really only one second. 


"If I might do something,” Tamara began, only to be interrupted 
this time by her own compatriot. 

"We have a bomb specialist in our squad, Dr. 

Jones. I will send him here." 

"Do that," Indiana said. “But hurry.” 

Tamara started saying something for the third time, but Indiana 
grabbed her by the arm, opened the door with the other hand and 
simply pushed Tamara and the young soldier out of the room. He 
noted with concern that the evacuation of the ballroom had not yet 
made any visible progress. 

Hundreds of people were still out there. Damn, if he hadn't 
known better, he would have sworn that there had been more instead 
of less! 

He closed the door and looked around with a beating heart. 

The room was huge but almost empty. There was a massive 
marble and oak fireplace and a massive table with a good three dozen 
chairs, in the opposite wall a row of floor-to-ceiling, built-in shelves 
full of precious books and a small serving trolley full of glasses and 
bottles right next to the door. That was all. 

Indiana Jones wasn't very adept at putting himself in the mindset 
of assassins, but he had common sense, and he told him that there 
was only one place in this room where you could meaningfully hide a 
bomb: the table. 

He gently squatted down, then stretched out completely on the 
floor and pushed himself under the furniture lying on his back. 

It came to lie almost exactly under the flat package attached with 
adhesive tape, which was attached under the inch-thick oak top of 
the table. With flying haste, he loosened one of the ligaments, 
squeezed his fingers underneath and tensed his muscles to 
completely tear it off with a jerk. 

"I wouldn't do that in your place," said one voice. 

Indiana froze in the middle of the movement, then carefully 
turned his head. Tamara knelt next to the table and frowned at the 
package above his face. 

"What are you doing here?" he asked frightened, as she 
automatically switched to the familiar 'you'. In a situation where they 
might go to hell together — or wherever an atheist Russian woman 
went in such a case — it seemed only appropriate to him. 


"If you pull a little tighter on the adhesive strip, you will probably 
never hear the answer to this question," Tamara replied. 

Indiana felt every bit of color disappear from his face. Slowly, 
millimeter by millimeter, he pulled his fingers back again. "Are you 
... sure?” 

"No," Tamara replied. "But if J had built this bomb, I would have 
made sure that no one could just look up what was in this package. 
Don't move away from the spot." 

She also let herself sink to the ground and glided next to him. 

For a few seconds, she looked thoughtfully at the inconspicuous 
package and then pulled out a hairpin from behind her neck. Indiana 
watched in amazement as she used her hairpin to loosen the tape. 

A small dial became visible. The only hand was eight o'clock. 

Then he saw a thin loop of copper wire attached to the bottom of 
the table with ordinary stitching. 

Tamara nodded, and Indiana thought she saw almost something 
like grim satisfaction on her face. "See?" she asked. 

"No," Indiana replied. "What ... do you think?" 

Tamara nervously ran the tip of her tongue over her lips while 
pointing with her free hand at the copper wire and the stitching. 

“A careless movement, and BOOM!” 

"Are you ... sure?” asked Indiana. He felt that this was probably a 
rather superfluous question, and Tamara's gaze said the same thing. 
An expression of quiet anger scurried over her features. 

"No," she said. “It can also BANG! If you do so.” 

"Why are you so familiar with this?" he asked falteringly. 

"Because making war machines is part of the basic training of 
Soviet diplomats," Tamara replied angrily. Immediately afterwards, 
she apologized with a smile for her tone and started anew: "That's 
what I wanted to tell you all the time. 

I was an explosives specialist in the Red Army before I was 
transferred to the Diplomatic Corps. And now shut up and help me. 
Press it with your finger. But not too firmly." 

Indiana did what she asked him to do. His heart was racing. 

And his fingers trembled more violently than he would have 
liked. 

But also, Tamara's calmness was only external, he felt that. Her 
breath went fast, and cold sweat beaded on her forehead. 


Nevertheless, her fingers moved with the safety and precision of a 
surgeon as she freed the explosive device from its tape and then 
infinitely gently loosened the end of the copper loop. 

"Now comes the most dangerous moment," she said. “Keep 
quiet.” 

"I'll freeze to a pillar of salt," Indiana blurted out. After a tiny 
pause, he added, "You have experience with these kinds of bombs, 
don't you? I mean, you've done something like this before?" 

"No," Tamara replied. 

"But you've seen these things," he added in a tone that sounded 
almost pleading. 

"Haven't you?" 

"Sure," Tamara replied. 

Indiana breathed a sigh of relief, and Tamara closed her eyes, 
took an audible breath, and said, "About two minutes ago for the first 
time." 

Indiana already had the end in mind. But the glaring flash and 
the boom of the explosion he was waiting for did not come. All he 
heard was the quiet, steady ticking of the time detonator. 

"Be careful with that," Tamara said. "It's still dangerous." 

"T think you have— 

"— removed the detonator, right," Tamara said to him. 

Her voice sounded soft; rushed. The net of beads of sweat on her 
forehead had become denser. "But only the one who connected the 
thing to the tabletop. I can't get close to the main detonator. 
Whoever built this bomb understands his craft." 

"Oh," Indiana said. 

"Be glad," Tamara said. "If it was sloppy, then the thing could 
explode too early." She smiled nervously, once again ran the tip of 
her tongue over her lips and began to completely release the package 
from its hold with pointed fingers. "Help me," she said. 

"And just be careful. Just no tremors." 

Lying on their backs, they pushed themselves out millimeter by 
millimeter from under the table, holding the bomb package on 
outstretched arms and holding it with all four hands at the same 
time. 

Indiana's pulse was racing, and for a moment he almost imagined 
that just the dull pounding of his heart must be enough to detonate 
the bomb. 


Which, of course, did not happen. After an eternity, they 
straightened up next to the table in slow motion and half-supported 
against each other. Indiana placed the package completely in 
Tamara's hands and exhaled with relief. 

"All done," he said. 

Tamara shook her head. She didn't seem a bit relieved. 

"Unfortunately, not yet," she said pressed. She pointed with a 
head movement to the package in her hands. “The explosive still has 
a time detonator." 

"When is it set for?" 

"Eight o'clock," Tamara replied. 

"And what time is it now?" 

Tamara didn't answer — simply because at that moment the big 
grandfather clock outside in the hall started to beat the eighth hour 


Tamara bleached, and Indiana whirled around on the spot, 
ripped the package out of her hand and whirled around to the large 
panoramic window. 

He did not bother to open it, but hurled with all his might, threw 
the package away from himself and used the remaining momentum 
of his movement to throw himself at Tamara with his arms wide and 
drag her to the ground. With a deafening clink, the explosive device 
flew through the shattering window. 

But the glass would not have remained intact anyway. 

A huge explosion caused the building to shake to its foundations. 
A flash of lightning bathed the room in daylight. 

Glass splinters, mixed with gravel and earth, rained down or 
bored like deadly projectiles into walls, ceilings and floors. 

Indiana pressed protectively against Tamara and opened his 
mouth to compensate for the pressure wave. Something slashed his 
suit, leaving a burning line of pain on his back, and outside in the 
hall, the excited murmur of the crowd turned into a chorus of glaring 
screams. 

Then it was over. 

The rain of glass splinters and debris stopped, and for a tiny 
moment a complete silence seemed to weigh over the building. 

"I think that's it, Dr. Jones," Tamara said. In her voice a half 
angry, half mocking undertone. "You can get off of me now, Dr. 

Jones." 


Indiana hastily straightened up, smiled sheepishly and looked 
slightly dazed through the broken door into the adjacent hall. 

There, too, was a hopeless confusion. Those who had not been 
torn from their feet by the pressure wave or the shock wandered 
around headless and did their best to add to the chaos. 

Eventually, a detachment of Russian soldiers squeezed in, led by 
the imposing appearance of the ambassador. 

Indiana knocked glass and dirt from his damaged jacket. 

A look outside showed him that there was not much left of the 
park. Where the Diana fountain had been, a hole three yards deep 
yawned, from which smoke crept up. It smelled penetrating of black 
powder. 

A few smaller bushes had caught fire. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Indiana registered the ambassador's 
stunned expression as his gaze met his own. 

"Well, Your Excellency," Indiana said, straightening his tie. 

"You hopefully agree that this fountain was not the epitome of 
Soviet art, right? Be grateful that I removed it." 

Sverlovsk stared at him from bulging eyes and gasped for air like 
a fish on dry land, and Tamara was suddenly in a hurry to grab 
Indiana by the arm and drag him out of the devastated room with a 
little more than gentle force ... 

"My mission,” said Tamara Jaglova hesitantly, "is ... well, let's 
say, a little tricky." 

"Aha." Indiana Jones leaned back into the red velvet armchair 
and stretched out his legs. His back had not survived the explosion 
without injuries, and Indy would have longed more for a hot bath 
than for a conversation. On the other hand, he was bursting at the 
seams with curiosity. One could not be so naive as to seriously 
assume that the bombing and the contents of Tamara's briefcase had 
nothing to do with each other. 

They had retreated to the second floor of the embassy building, 
while below the last guests of the reception, which had ended so 
abruptly, were saying goodbye and the rubble was cleared aside. 

Until ten minutes ago, the street in front of the embassy building 
was still teeming with police and fire trucks, but Sverlovsk had 
insisted on his diplomatic immunity and sent them away. It had been 
a little more difficult to get rid of the reporters who had come in 
droves. But Sverlovsk's "special forces” had done that. 


A little less diplomatic than the ambassador, but with much more 
emphasis. 

Here, in the rustic, homely surroundings of the library, they were 
undisturbed and could finally talk about things more enjoyable than 
bombs, assassins and exploding wells. 

Although Indiana wasn't quite sure if they were actually more 
enjoyable things. Tamara had been hesitant for too long to finally get 
to the topic. She stood by the window and looked out into the night. 
Her face was reflected ghostly in the glass, and Indy could clearly see 
how serious she was in her face. 

"You suspected quite correctly earlier,” she finally began, "that 
today's attack is directly related to the reason for which I wanted to 
speak to you." 

"You?" asked Indiana. “We had already come to ’yow’ earlier.” 

Tamara ignored his interjection. She also did not turn around but 
continued with a look out of the window and a low voice. 

"We know exactly from which group the attackers come. Just as 
we know that this was not the last attack against me and my 
mission." 

“We?” Indiana bent his back and contorted his face. Sometimes it 
was quite a painful privilege to be a hero. "Who are we?" 

Tamara turned to him. "A commission that has joined forces for 
only one purpose, a very special ..." She hesitated for a tiny moment. 
“... problem to solve. Under the direct command of the Supreme 
Soviet Union." 

“What particular problem?” 

She looked at the ground indecisively for a moment, then she 
went to one of the armchairs and sat down. "The commission in 
question consists of renowned scientists from the Soviet Union and 
Outer Mongolia. — 1... I shouldn't really trust you until you've agreed 
to a stake in the commission, Indiana. But I think I know you well. 
You will participate." 

Indiana looked at her attentively and waited in vain for her to 
continue speaking on her own. She just looked at him expectantly. 
Did she expect him to say 'yes' without knowing what for? 

"So? Now let the cat out of the bag. What is it about?” 

Again, Tamara hesitated. Indiana saw how hard it was for her to 
keep talking. When she finally did, she dodged his gaze, and her 
voice was little more than a toneless whisper. 


"The sword of Genghis Khan." 

Indiana's jaw dropped, for a professor of archaeology it did not 
necessarily offer an intelligent picture at that moment. But after 
Tamara had been beating around the bush for so long, the sudden 
opening hit him with double force. "The ... Sword of Genghis Khan?" 
he made sure. 

Tamara nodded. “Of course, you know the old legends.” It was 
more of a statement than a question. "I mean... You know what 
people are told about this sword? Its history and what it supposedly 
represents?" 

"Of course," he replied, still stunned and half-whispering, more to 
himself than to Tamara. He still found it hard to believe what he 
heard. Genghis Khan's sword? That was... ridiculous! A legend in the 
price range of an Excalibur or Barbarossa's tomb. 

Or the Ark of the Covenant, whispered a small voice in his head. 

And besides, the scientist in him awoke again. In his head, all the 
knowledge about the legendary sword that he had acquired over time 
was already reeling off. "It is said to lie in the tomb of Khan, 
somewhere in Mongolia. No one knows where exactly. 

But every Mongolian knows the legend, just like every Briton 
knows about Excalibur." "They're very similar," Tamara said. 

"Yes," Indiana replied. "Maybe they go back to the same origin or 
contain the same true core, who knows? It is said that if the tomb is 
ever discovered and the sword recovered, the Mongol Empire will be 
resurrected to its ancient power and greatness. 

The one who raises the sword will be invincible and re-establish 
the Mongolian Empire." 

"Like the Khan once had." Tamara Jaglova nodded, and Indiana 
noted with a faint sense of concern that she remained very serious. 
"And you can imagine that every Mongol will stand behind the 
conqueror and fight with all his might." 

“A massacre.” Indiana got up and walked to the window. "An 
army would rise up, against which Hitler's troops would act like tin 
soldiers. If the sword were really found, then —” 

"It has been found." 

Indiana spun around as if bitten by a vicious tarantula. 

"What?" 

"At least that's what is claimed." Tamara shrugged her shoulders. 
She somehow looked ... unhappy, Indiana found. Not like someone 


who just talked about a legend. "That's why I'm here. Two months 
ago, our agents picked up the rumor that someone had found the 
grave. Entire villages have already set out to join the Khan successor. 
If the rumor proves true...” 

She left the sentence unfinished, but Indiana Jones still felt a cold 
shiver overrun him. He tried to dismiss the feeling with a shrug, but 
he didn't succeed. 

"And now the Commission should check whether it is true," he 
concluded. 

"Right." Tamara reached for her briefcase. "In here I have all the 
information we have been able to get so far. I suggest that you first 
review these documents before —” 

"One moment," Indiana interrupted. "I haven't said 'yes' yet." 

Tamara froze in the middle of the movement. She seemed 
irritated. "But I thought..." 

Indiana interrupted her again. "I didn't say 'no' either,” he 
clarified. "Don't get me wrong, Tamara. But it's just a legend. 

Just like King Arthur's. How would you react if J came to you and 
asked you to help me find Excalibur?” "I would at least listen to you," 
Tamara replied. "Maybe you're right, and it’s just a legend. But 
please consider what just happened here. That no one was seriously 
injured or killed is a pure miracle." She shook her head sadly. "It 
doesn't matter if these people follow a legend or the real sword. They 
follow him, which counts alone. There will be deaths, Indiana. There 
have already been deaths, and there will be many more." 

"Is the Russian Empire afraid of a few Huns?" asked Indiana in a 
futile attempt to loosen up the serious tone that had crept into their 
conversation. He realized for himself how inappropriate it was. 

"It's not just a few Huns," Tamara replied. "I'm talking about 
Genghis Khan's hordes, Indiana. I'm talking about the horsemen 
who conquered half of Europe and almost all of Asia. We do not fear 
them. Magic sword or not, they would hardly stand a chance against 
tanks and machine guns. But the thought that we might be forced to 
kill thousands of people, if not tens or even hundreds of thousands, 
makes me sick. Just think that if the natives of your country would 
dig up the hatchet and attack the white man. You probably wouldn't 
be afraid of them either, I suppose." 

That sat. "Sorry," Indiana said. "That was stupid of me. But 
please, understand me correctly, Tamara. A popular uprising in 


Mongolia is solely the problem of the Soviet government. I can’t get 
involved. Even if I wanted to. Iam an American citizen." 

A soft knock interrupted Indiana. With restrained anger, Tamara 
closed the bag and looked at the door. "Yes?" 

The door, clad in brown pigskin, opened, and a liveried embassy 
official pushed himself into the room. "Please excuse the 
disturbance, comrade Commissar," he whispered, and just managed 
not to seep into the carpet in awe, "but Professor Jones is urgently 
called upon in the hall." 

Indy turned around in amazement. 

"By whom?" 

The domestic servant awkwardly pulled a business card out of his 
jacket and studied it extensively. "A professor Marcus Brody," he 
then announced, casting a shy glance at Tamara Jaglova. "Should I 
ask him up?" 

Before she could answer, Indiana was with her and touched her 
shoulder. "Excuse me, Tamara, but I would like to talk to him in 
private. Of course, I maintain absolute discretion," he added, when 
he saw that she wanted to argue. If Marcus made a personal effort 
here, the matter had to be highly official. 

Indy had suspected his friend and colleague in the opera; a 
cultural preference that Marcus indulged in at every opportunity. 

Tamara looked at him for a moment with an inquiring face, but 
then she nodded. 

"Well, I'll wait here. Please, Indiana — not a word about our 
conversation." 

Indiana Jones followed the liveried official over the wide 
magnificent staircase to the ground floor. While he had been upstairs 
in the room with Tamara, Sverlovsk's people had performed a small 
miracle and erased all traces of the explosion and the subsequent 
panic from the hall. He almost smiled when he saw Marcus Brody in 
the now completely empty hall lined with white marble tiles. In his 
tailcoat, Marcus looked like a penguin who had lost his way on a 
huge ice floe. 

A nervous penguin who constantly wrestled his hands and looked 
around on all sides. When he saw Indiana, his expression brightened 
— and his nervousness grew abruptly by several degrees. He hurried 
towards him. 


"Thank God, Indy," Marcus Brody said breathlessly. "I thought 
something had happened to you." He pointed to the wing of the 
room, which had been significantly affected by the explosion. 

The glass splinters had been removed, but the window frames 
were blackened, and the walls and floor looked like they were after a 
low-flying attack. Once again, it seemed like a miracle to Indiana that 
no one had been seriously injured by the explosion. 

Indiana responded, but Marcus Brody continued without even 
taking a breath. "Indy, something incredible has happened. I must 
speak to you immediately." 

He turned to the servant, who had stopped at a respectful 
distance. "Where can we — uh, you speak English? Oh, good. Is there 
a room where Doctor Jones and I can have a one-on-one 
conversation?" 

Minutes later, they were standing in a sumptuous room that 
would have made up at least one middle ballroom in a normal-sized 
house. Only the exquisite furniture and the thick carpets showed that 
it was an otherwise inhabited room. Here, too, the tsarist pomp 
prevailed, with which the message flaunted from the cellar to the 
ridge of the roof; without prejudice to everything its inhabitants 
said. 

Brody's nervousness had grown even further in the last few 
minutes, and as soon as the door behind the servant had closed, he 
was already bubbling away: "It's unbelievable, Indy, just incredible. I 
was taken out of Mozart's 'Magic Flute’ and taken straight to the 
White House. To the White House, Indy! If you could guess who 
received me there." 

"The president, I suppose," Indiana said dryly. 

"You know...?" 

"Marcus, it's written on your forehead with glowing letters," 

Indiana said calmly. "Now I'm no longer drawn to torture. What 
did Frankie want from you?" 

"Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt," Marcus angrily emphasized, 

"wished to speak on an urgent matter that primarily concerns 
you. It's about your invitation to this reception. The State 
Department has learned that you are to be recruited for an 
expedition, for an absolutely incredible cause. You will not believe 
what the Russians claim to have found. I can't believe it myself, Indy, 
you'll never guess." 


"The sword of Genghis Khan," Indiana said in a chattering tone. 
"And before you raise your blood pressure unnecessarily, Marcus — 
I've already made up my mind." 

Brody stood frozen for a moment, then grabbed his hair with his 
right hand. "Oh no, Indy. I guessed it." He abruptly turned around 
and began to walk up and down the room. "I knew they would get 
you around. And the worst thing is: I even understand you. The 
sword of Genghis Khan! I would give anything to be able to see it." 
Brody sighed. "But the State Department has given strict orders to 
stop you. You know what the legend means to the Mongols. 
Assuming that it is really the sword of the Khan, then there is 
guaranteed to be a crisis the likes of which the Soviet Union has not 
experienced since its inception. The entire Mongolian people will rise 
up. On the other hand, Hitler's troops like ... like tin soldiers." 

"I know. I said the same thing to Tamara Jaglova earlier." He 
smiled fleetingly. "Even with the same words." 

“Tamara Jaglova?” 

"The commissioner who is to lead the expedition." 

"Of course! I should have known! They sent you a woman! 

These Russians are more sophisticated than you think. Indy, you 
can’t join in! There will be an uprising from which the United States 
will have to stay out. It is a purely Russian matter. You know how 
sensitive they are when they think someone is interfering in their 
affairs! It can lead ... to incalculable diplomatic entanglements!” 

"You know very well that I can't see this from a political point of 
view," Indiana replied earnestly. "The sword of Genghis Khan, 
Marcus! You said you would give anything to see it. And I have a 
chance to find it. Archaeology, Marcus, is international. 

You know my views best." 

"Of course, I know them." Marcus shrugged his shoulders in 
resignation. He had realized that every further word was 
meaningless. "I honestly didn't have the hope of being able to talk 
you out of it. But what am I supposed to tell the State Department?" 

"Tell them that I've disappeared without a trace. Give me back 
cover story, Marcus. Only for one or two days. Until then, I'm sitting 
on a plane and have long been on my way to Mongolia." 

Marcus sighed. "At least think about the possible political 
consequences,” he said. "I know that you are not interested in 
politics, but — 


"That's what I think about most of the time," Indiana interrupted 
him both gently and resolutely. He made a hand gesture up to the 
ceiling. "The Russians want me to get involved, you know? You don't 
seriously believe that Tamara arranged the matter on her own? She's 
here on a highly official assignment, and I'll bet my hat on that." 

"But ... why?" asked Marcus, distraught. 

Indiana shrugged. "What do I know. Maybe they think I'm the 
lesser evil." 

"Yes — or they let you do the dirty work and pay you with fifty 
grams of the best Russian lead, 7.65 caliber," Marcus growled. 

"It wouldn't be the first time someone has tried this," Indiana 
said, throwing away the idea. 

"But maybe the first time someone succeeds," Marcus growled. 

Indiana just grinned. 

Marcus sighed. He shook his head, tightened and took a deep 
breath. Then he stretched out his hand to Indiana Jones. Indy took 
it. "Then good luck, Indy. Although perhaps I should wish that you 
would not find anything." He hesitated for a tiny moment. "You 
know what can happen if this sword really exists? 

And someone found it?” 

"Sure," Indiana said calmly. 

Marcus sighed. "Good luck, Indiana." 

"Thank you, Marcus." Indiana looked at his watch. "I would say 
that in ten minutes Miss Jaglova and I disappeared from here. 

How long does it take you to get back to the White House?" 

Marcus thought for a moment. Then he grinned. "I would say ten 
minutes." 


KK 


In the glow of the few street lamps, the venerable building, built of 
red stone, lay quietly there. Almost too quiet for Indiana Jones' 

taste. No one had followed them to this point, to the 

“Washington Museum”, where he had directed the exhibition of 
Asian grave finds for the last two weeks. 

They had the taxi stop three streets away for safety and walked 
the rest of the way. 

"Everything is silent," Tamara remarked, and next to Indiana 
Jones squeezed into the shadow of the entrance to the house from 


which they observed the museum. She was still wearing the uniform 
pants and the high, shiny leather boots, only the too eye-catching 
jacket with the tresses she had put over her arm on Indiana's advice. 
In the white, tight-fitting shirt, she simply looked gorgeous, as Indy 
noted for the first time. 

But probably Tamara Jaglova would have looked gorgeous even 
in a potato sack. 

"Yes," he confirmed with some delay. "Everything quiet. The 
guard comes only every half hour. So we have a good” — he looked 
briefly at the clock — “twenty minutes time.” 

"What for?” asked Tamara. "What do you have to get out of your 
room now? We would have had long ago—” 

"It's important for me. No discussions now. Come!" 

As they scurried over to the museum, Indiana quickly looked up 
the road. Not a passer-by, not even an automobile. Damn. The past 
had shown him more than once that a thousand eyes rested on him 
just when there was no human soul to be seen. But apparently, 
paranoia belonged to an adventurer like the ant to the picnic. 

They reached the huge portal of the museum when engine noise 
could be heard two hundred meters down the street. Seconds later, 
the light of two spotlights haunted the houses, followed by a truck 
turning the corner. 

Indiana Jones ducked deeper into the shadows and pulled 
Tamara up to him. The car came closer — and stopped. The gearbox 
screeched up in agony, then the engine continued to boom while 
idling. 

"What's going on?" asked Tamara pressed. "Did they notice us?" 

"Impossible. I —“ 

Indiana understood the moment the high, wrought-iron grid next 
to the museum building opened and a man stepped into the street in 
the chasm of museum workers. They could hear a side window of the 
car being cranked down. 

"Finally," the worker greeted the driver and accepted a flat 
notebook. He pulled out a pen and scribbled something on the sheet 
of paper that was stuck on it. "You're late," he continued. 

"The last delivery has to go to the port today. We have long since 
finished packaging; you can come in immediately." 

The man in the car leaned half out and received the notebook 
back. 


"I'm sorry if you had to wait," he said. "But my V-belt is broken. 
The thing isn't much newer than the stuff we're transporting." 

He laughed at his joke and cranked up the window again. With 
momentum and a roaring engine, he disappeared into the open gate. 
The worker followed him. Calm returned. 

Indiana Jones straightened up again. When he noticed Tamara's 
questioning look, he said, "Today was my last day in Washington 
anyway. The grave finds are brought by ship to the next stage of the 
exhibition. Actually, I should have boarded tomorrow morning as 
well. I hope Marcus can handle this on his own." 

He pulled a key out of the pocket of the black double-breasted 
jacket and dedicated himself to the lock of the gate next to the portal. 

"Why did you insist on being accommodated here in the 
museum?" asked Tamara. “In a hotel you would have gotten a better 
room.” 

Which brings us back to the 'you', Indiana thought. What to — 

Then he understood. They were alone. Earlier, in the library of 
the Russian Embassy, they had been, but obviously Tamara had not 
been sure that no one was listening to them ... 

"You forget that I am responsible for the relics," Indiana replied. 
"I know enough grave robbers and art collectors who would lick all 
ten fingers for the pieces in this exhibition. From the hotel, the 
surveillance is quite difficult." 

The lock clicked quietly and cleared the way. They entered. 

"Wait," Indiana held Tamara back. “Not a step further!” 

He slammed the door shut again and groped for a switch. Light 
flared up. They were located in a narrow hallway, which was only 
equipped with a coat rack and a chair. And with a _ small, 
inconspicuous box just under the ceiling. 

Indiana pulled up the chair. With a second key, he opened the 
box and flipped a switch. 

"The access for the alarm system," he explained. "Now we can 
move on." Tamara raised her brows appreciatively but remained 
silent. 

Through a second door they reached the hall of the museum and 
via a staircase further to the first floor. On the top steps, Tamara 
stopped again and looked around. The hall lay large and dark below 
them, seemingly empty like a crypt in the twilight that reduced 
everything to shadows. The sight was something as sinister as it was 


fascinating. Indiana could understand that he was casting a spell 
over Tamara. Like all the places where you used to meet a lot of 
people, now that he was abandoned, he seemed not only empty, but 
transformed, as if he had a second side hidden from the normal 
viewer. 

"Come on," he said. “I'll be happy to show you the- “ 

"That's not necessary," Tamara interrupted. "I've already seen it." 

"You've been here? In the museum?". 

"Several times. You don't learn so much about a man through 
anything as when you look at his work." 

"And what conclusion did you come to?" 

"That you must be a very interesting man," Tamara replied. 

"And a little crazy." 

Indiana smiled. "I even agree with you on one of the two points," 
he replied. "Come on - before I have to pay a huge bribe to a 
surprised night watchman so that my reputation doesn't go 
completely down the drain." 

"What a reputation?” 

Indiana rolled his eyes excessively. "I see you're well informed 
about me," he said. "And now come!" 

It wasn't until he drew the curtains in his room that Indiana 
Jones turned on the lights. 

"Cozy," commented Tamara and looked around. “At least if you 
usually live in tents.” 

"An emergency shelter," Indiana replied. "It's enough for me." 

He opened a closet and pulled out a travel bag made of tanned 
pigskin. "Please excuse me for a moment." 

With these words, he disappeared into the adjacent bathroom. 

Tamara carefully settled down on the camp bed and looked 
around. 

No utensils on the stool, which probably served as a bedside 
table. No clothes over a chair. Not even a shaving kit in front of the 
high mirror, which went through a jump in the lower third. A strange 
person, this Doctor Jones. 

Either it was his personal style not to reveal any private starting 
points, or he had expected to have to disappear quickly from here. 

Then Tamara discovered something. It hung on a hook right next 
to the door and resembled a mummified snake. Strange... 

She got up and took a closer look at the thing. 


A... Whip? 

What on earth did a doctor of archaeology want with a whip! 

The creaking of the bathroom door made Tamara whirl around. 

She almost cried out. It took a second for her to realize that the 
man facing her was Doctor Jones, who had just left the room. 

But how had he changed! In a black suit, he had looked almost 
exactly as Tamara had imagined a charming but somewhat dusty 
scholar. 

Now he seemed like a ... Jungle fighters. Dust-brown trousers, a 
coarse woven, beige shirt, over it a worn-out leather jacket. 

And the hat: an adventurous-looking thing with a wide band and 
a slightly downward inclined brim. Underneath, eyes flashed in a 
face that seemed to have little in common with the previous one. 
Somehow Indiana Jones looked harder. Suddenly, there was a hint of 
violence, of iron determination, that surprised Tamara to the same 
extent as she was impressed. And all of a sudden, she knew it: he was 
an adventurer, not in the slightly disreputable sense that this word 
had in most people, but in his most original, honest sense. Under the 
whitewash of the civilized man and scientist, Doctor Indiana Jones 
had remained a man like perhaps Scott or Amundsen — and a piece 
of Sinbad the Navigator was also reflected in his appearance. 

He grinned broadly when he noticed Tamara's stunned 
expression; and in a way that made it clear to her that he was used to 
being stared at in this way. "So, I'm ready. We can 

... Now finally Tamara understood. 

"We came here only because of this ... of these garments?” she 
asked, torn between bewilderment and gradually burgeoning anger. 

"Didn't I say I hated these prosperity clothes?" he replied. "For 
what we intend to do, I have to be able to move." 

"And you don't think we're going to stand out anywhere?" 

"In Washington — maybe. But the rest of the world is unlikely to 
lend a parachute to a snippy university professor." 

"A ... Parachute?” stammered Tamara. What are you up to, 
Doctor — “ 

"Let's stay with 'Indiana,'" Indiana interrupted. "Please believe 
me, I had to work hard for this image. 

Heroes in pleated trousers don't live long." 

"Oh. Is that your personal philosophy?" 


"No, that's in the script, darling.” Indiana grinned again. "But 
enough jokes. Let's make sure that we get away from here ... oh, oh." 

With the last words, Indiana Jones had pushed the curtain aside 
a bit and looked down on the street. 

What he had discovered there did not seem to inspire him. 

"There we have the party. CIA or FBI, I bet." 

With two quick steps, Tamara was at the window and peeked out. 
Down on the street, two men in grey suits were pushing themselves 
into the entrance to the house, which they had just used as cover 
themselves. 

"Or those who are after me," she added to his list. "What now? 

Do you think they know we are here?" 

"No doubt. The guys are nimbler than I thought. We have to 
improvise." 

He pulled the hat deeper onto his forehead and reached for his 
whip, but then hesitated again to take it off the hook. "If these are 
really your people, I don't see why we don't just let them take us out 
of the city." 

"Because I'm not sure it's my people," Tamara replied. "As little 
as you are that they are yours." 

"And besides, you're not sure that your people are really your 
people," Indiana surmised. It was a shot in the dark, but he saw from 
Tamara's almost imperceptible wincing that he had landed a hit. 

He took the whip off the hook, attached it to a loop on his belt 
and approached Tamara. "Let's be honest," he said. "This fake 
assassination — that was only for the purpose of making me curious." 

"How ... do you know that?” asked Tamara, frightened. 

"It felt something like that," Indiana replied. "But I didn't think 
you'd go that far." 

"We didn't want that either,” Tamara murmured. 

"How?" 

Tamara dodged his gaze for a moment. "Well, I mean... the bomb 
and all that, that was already planned. It wasn't my idea," 

she hastily added. Sverlovsk came up with the idea. He said that 
was exactly the bait that a man like you would snap for." 

Indiana looked at her darkly, but quietly decided to reconsider his 
perhaps somewhat hasty opinion of Count Dimitri Sverlovsk from 
the previous occasion. 


"What wasn't planned was that there really was a bomb in the 
package," Tamara continued. "It should be a dummy. A little clay, 
nothing more." 

"Modelling clay?" groaned Indiana. "Does that mean that ... 

you didn't know there was a real bomb in the package? 

All the time you were fiddling with it?" Tamara hinted at a shy 
shake of the head. 

"But you ... you know how to do something like that?" Indiana 
continued uncertainly. I mean, you... you understand something 
about ... bombs?" His palate suddenly felt dry and rough. He had the 
equally uneasy and surefire feeling of knowing the answer to this 
question. 

"To ... to be completely honest, no," Tamara confessed. I was 
actually just plucking and dragging on it a little bit." 

"Plucking around?" gasped Indiana. "On a pound of explosives?" 

"I didn't know," Tamara defended herself. "Damn, I almost wet 
my pants when the bomb exploded in the fountain." 

"I felt the same way from the beginning of the ordeal," Indiana 
murmured. 

Then he returned seamlessly to the topic. "So — the bomb was just 
a dummy; or it should have been. That means that someone knew 
your plan and interfered." 

Tamara nodded. "I'm afraid so." 

"That means you have a leak." 

“Looks like it.” 

"Who knew all about your plan?" asked Indiana. "Except for 
yourself?" 

"Only Sverlovsk — and two, at most three others," Tamara said. 

"Sverlovsk wasn't the leak. He has absolute integrity." 

"I wouldn't be so sure," Indiana said, but was immediately 
interrupted by Tamara. 

"He would never put me in danger. He’s my uncle." 

Indiana could have told her that even that didn't necessarily 
mean anything, but now wasn't the time for discussions of this kind. 

"I am sure that Sverlovsk is already having all the others who 
knew about our plan checked," Tamara said. "He will get the traitor. 
If only because of the fountain." Indiana looked at her questioningly. 

"He loved that fountain," Tamara explained. She smiled 
forgivingly. "As far as his tastes are concerned, he is something like 


the black sheep of the family." 

Indiana looked down the street. The figures he had seen earlier 
had disappeared. But he was pretty sure they were still there. "In 
plain language, that means we can't trust anyone," he said. "Your 
people because you have a traitor among yourselves, and not mine, 
because they are anything but gratified by the fact that I am with 
your company at all." 

"Does that mean you want out?" asked Tamara. 

"Out?" Indiana laughed. "Certainly not now. We should just think 
carefully about what we do next." "I suppose you have already 
prepared all the necessary documents for me to enter the USSR?" 

“Safely.” Tamara hit her bag with her flat hand. “And two first- 
class flight tickets to Paris.” 

"Wonderful," Indiana said. "Throw them away. We leave the 
country by my way." 

"But why?" 

"Because the traitor who put the real bomb under you probably 
knows as well as you what's in your pocket," Indiana said. "They 
would wait for us at the airport at the least. Or smuggle a bomb into 
the plane. Your friends don't seem to care about a few lives." 

He shook his head decisively. "No — we are leaving the country by 
my way. Do you have money?" 

"Money?" Tamara blinked. "Why? The members of the 
Diplomatic Corps — “ 

Indiana waved her off. "That's good. I hope the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow is creditworthy. And now come." He took a step and stopped 
again. "Do you have at least one weapon?" 

"A weapon?" Tamara seemed even more confused than when 
asked about her financial circumstances. "Why? I don't need any." 

"All right," sighed Indiana. "Then always stay behind me, 
understood? No matter what happens." 

They left the museum the same way they entered it. Tamara 
noticed that Indiana suddenly seemed to move differently; it was 
almost as if he had not slipped into new clothes, but at the same time 
into a new skin. 

Outside on the sidewalk, Indiana stopped again and looked 
around. Nothing. 

"Where are we going?” asked Tamara. 


"To the train station," Indiana replied. "In a _ third-class 
compartment surrounded by a horde of screaming children, fat black 
housekeepers and Puerto Rican cleaning ladies, they're certainly not 
looking for us." 

Tamara rolled her eyes silently. Gradually it dawned on her that 
Indiana Jones began to find fun in the event ... 

Which she wasn't even so wrong about. However, this bout of 
adventurousness did not last very long. To be precise, only until she 
turned into the first side street and Indiana saw the two figures 
standing twenty meters in front of them under a streetlamp. 

Abruptly, he stopped in the middle of his step and looked at the 
two guys suspiciously. They were stocky, broad-shouldered figures 
who were decidedly too elegantly dressed for robbers. 

However, Indiana doubted that they were standing around here 
purely by chance. It was in the middle of the night and decidedly too 
cold to loiter on the street out of boredom. 

He turned around and was not particularly surprised that two 
figures had appeared behind them out of nowhere. Four against one 
... that wasn't very fair, he thought. 

"Be on your guard,” he whispered. "And when things get dicey, 
don't worry about me. Run away." 

He cleared his throat, turned around again and walked towards 
the two figures in front of him with a forced smile. "Hello guys," 

he said. "Just in case you are from the FBI or —" 

He did not speak further. He had approached the men far enough 
to recognize their faces. Indiana didn't know what they were— but he 
was pretty sure he knew what they weren't — 

namely, FBI officials who had come to gently talk him out of 
participating in this expedition. Unless the FBI recently hired 
Mongols as well... 

"Try it, Tamara," he said nervously. "They don't seem to 
understand me." 

He struggled to resist the temptation to look over his shoulder. 

He knew that the other two were still there. And probably came 
closer. 

While Tamara addressed the two figures in Russian, Indiana 
accidentally put his hand on the handle of the rolled-up whip. He 
could handle it fairly well, but there were at least four of them. 


And since it was to be expected that they were armed ... no, it 
didn't look good. 

Not good at all. 

A second later it looked even worse, because whatever Tamara 
had said to the two men in Russian, they didn't seem to like it. 

On the face of one an angry expression appeared, while that of the 
other turned into a mischievous grin, in which he exposed two rows 
of yellow, partly broken or rotten teeth. No, they were clearly not FBI 
officials. 

A second later, they both stormed off, and Indiana also heard 
heavy footsteps on the pavement behind him. 

"Tamara!" He roared as he loosened the whip off his belt . 

“Run away!” 

With a skillful swing, he let the whip crack. 

The braided end almost gently touched the chest of one of the two 
men, and the guy was abruptly torn from his feet and landed on the 
pavement with his arms outstretched wide. Indiana stepped aside, 
swung the whip to a second crack — and suddenly had to fight for his 
balance with all his might. 

Helplessly, he staggered back, turned half around his own axis 
and saw what — or who — almost pulled him to the ground. He had 
taken an idea too far. One of the two men behind him held the end of 
the whip cord. The rock-hard leather must have torn his hands to the 
bone, but that didn't stop him from continuing to tug at the whip like 
a fisherman catching up with a net, so Indiana either had to let go of 
the whip — or stumble at the guy. He decided to let go. 

The lad didn't seem to have expected it, because suddenly it was 
he who was fighting for his balance with wildly rowing arms and 
crashed into the pavement a second later. 

But there were still two left. 

And finally, Tamara ran off. But fear seemed to have blinded her. 
Instead of going into the dark, where she might have been safe, she 
ran straight towards the third attacker! 

Indiana didn't even have time to shout another warning to her, 
because at that moment the fourth man was approaching, and he 
suddenly had his hands full. 

If the man had attacked him with a little more thought, he 
probably wouldn't have had a chance. He was a good head taller than 
Indiana and had to weigh at least thirty pounds more — but like 


many really strong men, he relied entirely on his superior strength. 
Indiana dived under his fist, grabbed his arm with both hands, 
turned half around his axis and at the same time pulled with all his 
might. 

His calculation did not quite work out. Instead of sailing over his 
head in a high arc and smashing his skull at the next lantern, the 
man only stumbled and fell on all fours. Indiana crossed his hands 
and smashed them into the man's neck with all his might. 

The guy grunted, staggered and fell stiffly on his face. 

But that didn't even give Indiana a respite. 

The first one he had knocked down had come back on his feet and 
stormed at him with his head bowed and his fists clenched, and 
Indiana heard footsteps again behind him. Obviously, his lash had 
been just firm enough to make the man very angry, but nothing 
more. 

Indiana saw that the other was already much closer than he had 
feared, and quickly overturned his chances of taking on both guys at 
the same time; three, if he counted the one who was playing Snatch 
with Tamara currently. But he had no choice. 

Had he been alone, he would have tried to escape, but if he did, 
Tamara was all but dead. The guys were after her, not him! 

He grabbed the guy with his arms raised, dived under a lightning- 
fast punch and in turn applied a targeted straight line to the man's 
chin. A pulsating pain shot through Indiana's fist up to the shoulder, 
but the attacker did not seem particularly impressed by the blow. He 
wavered back a step back, shook his head once, dazed and 
immediately stormed back in. 

Indiana ducked under a veritable hail of clumsy but effective 
blows. He expected at any moment to be grabbed from behind or 
knocked down, but amazingly that did not happen. Instead, he heard 
Tamara screaming; high, pointed, choppy screams that made his 
blood clot in his veins. Apparently, the two guys relied entirely on 
their comrade to cope with Indiana alone and had fallen over Tamara 
in pairs. 

And maybe they weren't entirely wrong. Indiana was clearly 
faster than his opponent, which meant that he himself was hardly 
hit, but conversely was able to make a whole series of hard, targeted 
blows. But the man had to have a chin made of steel and a stomach 
made of concrete. He didn't seem to feel Indiana's blows at all, but 


sometimes only staggered back under the sheer force of the punches; 
but only to immediately pounce on him again. On the other hand, 
Indiana felt his powers gradually wane. 

Eventually, it came as it had to: Indiana applied a targeted punch 
to the guy's nose, but the guy just pushed the blow away and stormed 
off Indiana with his arms outstretched wide, and was suddenly 
ripped off his feet and swirled around while the guy's arms closed 
around his chest with relentless force. His ribs cracked. He couldn't 
breathe anymore. 

He still heard Tamara uttering these high, pointed screams. For a 
split second, he saw her and the other two guys, distorted shadows 
that seemed to perform a wild dance. Good God, what did they do to 
her! 

Indiana resisted, slapped both fists in the face of the man and 
bent over in pain as he then increased the pressure on his arms. 

He felt like his spine was going to break, but he didn't even have 
air to scream anymore. Colorful stars danced before his eyes. 

With the last bit of strength he still found in himself, he tore his 
knee up and rammed them into the guy's ribs. 

The appalling pressure on his chest loosened by a tiny amount. 

Indiana struck three or four more times in a row, and just as he 
felt that he simply wouldn't have the strength for another push, the 
attacker let him go, staggered back and bent, both hands pressed on 
the ribs that Indiana's knees had worked on. 

Indiana fell, remained dazed for a moment, and then tried to get 
back on his feet. In vain. 

His arms no longer played along when he wanted to lift himself 
up. His opponent, however, was still standing there; broad-legged, 
with a bull's eye and bent far forward. But he didn't do him the favor 
of finally falling over. The guy apparently had not only the 
intelligence quotient, but also the constitution of an ox. 

Finally, he managed to rise on his feet, wavering. Tamara's 
screams had stopped, but Indiana did not dare to look behind him. It 
was probably over. He felt only a vague sense of fear and a deep 
anger at the fate that his life should end like this. He had known that 
he would not die in bed or from old age - but this end was simply not 
fair. 

His arms were like lead as he raised his fists and staggered 
towards the Mongols. The guy also lifted his clenched giant paws — 


and tilted forward stiffly. Indiana was just able to get to safety in one 
stride so as not to be buried under him. 

He spent the next ten seconds staring puzzled at the slender 
figure that had appeared behind the Mongol. 

"Ta ... Ta... mara!" he stammered. He wanted to say more, but did 
not produce a word, but instead turned his head with a jerk and 
stared behind him. 

The two guys who attacked Tamara were next to each other. 

One looked as if he had tried to polish the pavement with his chin 
and nose. He moaned softly. The other did not move at all. 

His face was relatively undamaged, but as his left arm lay there, 
he had to have at least one extra joint in it. 

Still stunned, Indiana turned around again and stared at Tamara. 

Tamara, for her part, clearly stared angrily at her right hand. 

"Damn, look at this!" she moaned. I broke off three nails!" 

Furious, she kicked the motionless figure in front of her. 

"How ... how did you do that?" whispered Indiana. 

"Do what?" asked Tamara harmlessly. Maybe he fell for my 
perfume. It's pretty strong, you know?" 

Indiana opened his eyes. “You — “ 

Tamara interrupted him with a gesture. "Let's disappear from 
here before more of these guys show up. I don't know if I can protect 
you every time." 

Indiana ignored the last sentence as a precaution. "You mean 
they're not alone?" 

Tamara smiled. "Have you ever heard of Genghis Khan's hordes, 
Dr. Jones?" 

After what Indiana had just experienced, he rather doubted 
whether Tamara really had reason to be afraid of a company of Hun 
riders. But he didn't say that for safety's sake. Wordlessly, he walked 
down the street, picked up his whip and reattached it to his belt after 
rolling it up. 

When he returned to Tamara, she had pulled a tiny file out of her 
pocket and was in the process of working on her broken fingernails. 
Indiana also accepted this without comment, and he even tolerated a 
good ten seconds until Tamara put the file away again and looked at 
him promptly. "So then — we wanted to go to the train station, I 
think." 


Indiana shook his head. Meanwhile, he didn't think it was a good 
idea anymore. "They're probably waiting for us there too," 

he said. "I have a different idea. Safer, if a little more 
uncomfortable." He pointed in the direction from which they had 
come. Shortly before they turned into the side street, he had seen a 
telephone booth a bit down the main road. "I just have to make a call 
real quick." 

Without paying any further attention to the four unconscious 
men, they went off. Indiana was a little surprised. He had at least 
expected that Tamara would search the men for papers or anything 
else, which suggested their origins. But either she didn't care — or she 
knew more about these men than she wanted to admit. 

They reached the public telephone unmolested. It took a long 
time for someone on the other end of the line to get in answer. 

"No time for explanations, Paul," Indiana said quickly, even 
before his interlocutor found time to think about what time it was. 
"Indy here. I need your help. — Yes, immediately. Is the 

'Flying Fish’ ready to go? — Okay, then in half an hour at the port. 

And, Paul, please leave Nancy at home, okay? You know, I hate 
the beast." 

He hung up and left the phone booth. Tamara looked at him 
questioningly, but Indiana first looked around long and very 
attentively in all directions before he came to a brief explanation. 

"Paul Webber is the only one who can get us away from here 
without much fanfare. His seaplane is moored at Pier 13. 

You're not superstitious?" 

"As long as this Nancy is not his black cat..." "His snake," 

Indiana corrected, grimacing. 

"What?" Tamara opened her eyes. 

"His favorite snake," Indiana sighed, and muttered more to 
himself than to Tamara, he added: 

"God, how I hate these critters!" 


San Francisco 
The Next Morning 


In fact, there was hardly anything in the world that Indiana Jones 
hated as much as snakes, although their size or dangerousness 
played a rather subordinate role. It was the same irrational kind of 
fear that led others to scream hysterically at the sight of a spider or 
flee to the top of a table after spotting a mouse. He just couldn't do 
anything about it. 

He had been all the more horrified when he realized that Paul had 
not left Nancy at home, of course ; but not particularly surprised. 
Paul Webber loved snakes as much as Indiana loathed them. He 
practically did not take a step out of the house without one of these 
animals. If he didn't take several with him. 

When they finally arrived at the harbor after a three-quarters- 
hour odyssey across the city and Indiana discovered the familiar 
outlines of the "Flying Fish" at the end of the pier, his relief lasted 
until he realized that there was a fourth passenger on board in 
addition to Tamara, himself, Paul; and Nancy. All reproaches, all 
pleading and begging had been useless. Paul had strongly insisted on 
taking his scaly cuddly pet with him; and Indiana, by the way, 


decided not to be so squeamish — after all, Nancy was not even 
poisonous. 

Tamara hadn't exactly proven to be an ally either. On the 
contrary. The young Russian woman had become friends with Nancy 
after only a few moments, and she in turn belied the widespread 
misconception that reptiles were stupid and incapable of any 
feelings. She spent almost the entire flight to San Francisco curled up 
on Tamara's lap and let herself be scratched with pleasure, throwing 
Indiana from time to time a devious and spiteful look. 

Somehow, he survived the flight, even though he was sure he 
would have to pay for it with weeks of nightmares. With the first light 
of day, the 'Flying Fish’ watered in the port of San Francisco, and 
Indiana and Tamara disembarked. Considering the unpleasant travel 
companion, Indiana's farewell to Paul was a bit frosty, but Tamara 
more than made up for it by giving him a kiss to say goodbye and 
exuberantly assuring him how lovely Nancy was. 

Paul beamed like a honey cake horse, and Tamara surprisingly 
refrained from giving the snake a farewell kiss as well. 

They looked for a taxi and had the driver take them to a nearby 
hotel, where they slept until the afternoon. 

When Tamara woke up, she was alone. A note told her that 
Indiana was waiting for her in the hotel bar. She showered 
extensively, got dressed and actually found him sitting brooding at 
one of the small tables over a cup of coffee and a piece of paper 
scribbled over and over. On the chair next to him was a huge paper 
bag. He looked tired. 

He was too. And very worried. Unlike Tamara, he had only slept a 
few hours (and of course he had nightmares involving snakes) before 
leaving the hotel to run a few errands. Later, he had a telephone 
conversation. He did not like what he had experienced at all. 

His thoughts had to be quite clear on his face, and Tamara did 
not start with a greeting, but looked at him penetratingly for a few 
moments before she sat down and held up an oblique head and 
asked, "What's going on?" 

Indiana shrugged his shoulders and smiled unconvincingly. 

"Nothing. I'm tired." Then he understood how unconvincing 
these words sounded and started anew. “I was in the city. I got us a 
little money and inquired about a ship heading east." 

"Did you find one?" 


"Well... yes," Indiana said evasively. Then I talked to Marcus on 
the phone. All hell has broken loose in Washington." 

He looked at Tamara in a way that was difficult to interpret. 

"Can you tolerate bad news?" 

Tamara looked at him attentively. She seemed very serious. 

“Sure.” 

“Sverlovsk ...” Indiana began. "Your uncle. There was ... a second 
assassination." 

"Is he dead?" asked Tamara, frightened. 

Indiana said no. "Seriously injured. The doctors do not yet know 
if he will get through. In addition to him, there were four other 
victims. They're all dead." He shoved the note to Tamara, which lay 
on the table in front of him. 

"Do these names tell you anything?" 

Tamara hastily read over the note and became a little paler. 

"Yes," she said quietly. "These are ... all those who knew why I 
was really here." "Are you sure? No one is missing?" 

"None," Tamara confirmed. 

Indiana made a face as if he had expected exactly this answer. 

He sighed. "You know what that means? Whoever is behind these 
attacks does not even shy away from killing their own people." He 
pointed to the note. "The name of the traitor must be written on it. 
But you can save yourself the trouble of searching for him." 

"You're really serious," Tamara said. 

"Yes," Indiana murmured. "And that's not even all." 

"There's still... more?" asked Tamara falteringly. 

"Can you take a guess?" asked Indiana. "All of Washington is 
upside down, Tamara! Your people, because they don't know if 
you're still alive and what's in your case with the documents, and 
mine, because they're starting to realize that I've embarked on more 
than an ‘archaeological expedition." He rolled his eyes. 

"CIA, FBI, Army and every single police officer in this country are 
looking for me." 

"But why?" 

"You still ask that?” Indiana moved closer when he realized that 
he might have spoken a little too loudly. 

Several other guests turned their heads and gave him curious or 
disapproving looks. With a muffled voice, but still audibly aroused, 
he continued. 


"Word has gotten around the story of Genghis Khan's sword. 

And our government can also add up two and two. If even half of 
what you fear occurs, then that can change the course of history.” 

"But now I'm asking you,” Tamara began. 

Indy interrupted her with a wave of his hand. "No. I beg you. 

Don't treat me like an idiot." 

"Okay?" Tamara asked calmly. She didn't look at him. 

"A Mongol uprising can mean the end of the Soviet Union," 

Indiana said. 

"Now you're exaggerating," Tamara said. It sounded lame. "It's 
only a few hundred, or at best— 

"There may be tens of thousands of fanatics determined to do 
everything," Indiana interrupted again. "And you can't do much 
against them. Not as long as a certain gentleman with a Charlie 
Chaplin beard keeps your soldiers busy around the clock. What do 
you want to do? To crush a popular uprising in the East while Hitler 
invades Moscow unhindered. That being said, the Nazis will spare no 
effort or expense to equip your Hun riders with everything they need 
to create a proper army." Tamara was silent. 

"I don't think I need to tell you what else Marcus told me," 

Indiana continued. "Namely, that since last night a conspicuous 
number of men in black leather coats have been seen near your 
embassy. Even if it doesn't suit you, darling, you and I are pretty 
much the most sought-after people on this continent right now. 

And again, not for much longer.” 

"Have you told your friend where we are?" 

"No. But the FBI is not stupid. It will only take them a few hours 
to get to Paul. And sooner or later he will tell them where he has 
taken us." 

“Then we should not lose any time and board a ship as quickly as 
possible— “ 

"To go where?” asked Indiana. "Even if we come aboard a ship, a 
whole army of Soviet, American and German intelligence personnel 
will await us in every Russian port. And probably also a few 
murderous Huns with long knives or rifles." Suddenly he laughed. 
"Do you know what 

our soldiers call the Nazis?" Tamara shook her head. 

"Huns," Indiana said. "That fits, doesn't it?" 


"I... I understand your bitterness," Tamara said with a 
motionless face. But on the other hand, what would it have changed 
if you had known all this beforehand? Would you have said 'no'?" 

"No," Indiana replied. "But maybe we could have planned 
everything a little better. Damn, Tamara, hasn't anyone really 
understood how serious the situation is?" 

"I'm afraid not," Tamara confessed. "To be honest, until last night 
I wasn't quite sure what danger we were in." 

"Now you know," Indiana grumbled. “You...” He swallowed the 
rest of the sentence, looked past Tamara for seconds into the void 
and then gave himself a visible jolt. 

"Excuse me," he said. "I think I've lost my temper. I'm sorry." 

Tamara nodded silently. Indiana knew he had hurt her. He was 
being unfair — after all, there was a lot more at stake for Tamara than 
for him. The worst thing that could have happened to him was an 
unpleasant conversation with the FBI or a senior government 
official. For Tamara, it was all about survival. And most of his anger 
was probably also directed at himself. He had come to this adventure 
like the famous virgin to the child. But it wasn't Tamara's fault. No 
matter how amateurishly prepared this venture, if he had bothered 
to think about what Tamara had told him for even five minutes, he 
would have had to realize what he had gotten himself into. 

"Excuse me," he said again. 

Tamara did not answer even now; but after a second, her hand 
moved across the table and touched Indiana's finger. Only very 
briefly, but very warm. Indiana smiled gratefully, then straightened 
up a little, grabbed the paper bag next to him and handed it to 
Tamara. 

"What is that?” she asked curiously. 

"Clothes," Indiana replied. “A pair of blouses, trousers, a skirt 

... He shrugged his shoulders. "I hope they fit you. I had to 
estimate the sizes, you know? But you can't keep walking around in 
the things you're wearing." "Why not?" Tamara demonstratively 
looked down on herself. 

"What do you have against it? They're very pretty." 

"You look fantastic in it," Indiana confessed. "But you also stand 
out like a colorful dog." 

Tamara looked at him confused, but then the woman in her won: 
she opened the paper bag — and visibly suppressed a surprised 


exclamation at the last moment when she saw the lace-studded 
negligee lying on top. "That's ... wonderful,” she said falteringly. 

Indiana frowned, leaned forward — and felt the blood rise in his 
cheeks as he looked into the bag. 

That damn saleswoman! he thought. He had told her specifically 
to put this part at the bottom of the bag. 

"And you mean, I'm less noticeable?" asked Tamara with a grin. 

"You don't necessarily have to ... go through it all here," Indiana 
stuttered. He cleared his throat. "Please go upstairs and change your 
clothes. And don't take too much time." 

Tamara ignored his words. She had begun to spread the contents 
of the paper bag on the small table in front of her — 

placing the negligee, which actually consisted only of tips with a 
lot of nothing in between, so that everyone could see it. Indiana felt 
himself become even redder. He didn't have to look up to know that 
the whole bar was staring at him by now. He could feel the lewd grin 
that had spread on a dozen faces. 

"That's wonderful!" said Tamara, looking with shining eyes at the 
treasures that lay before her. Indiana didn't quite understand her 
enthusiasm at first; he had aimed at a certain style, but overall, he 
had bought rather practical clothes. But then it occurred to him that 
Tamara had probably worn nothing but uniforms for ten years. "That 
must have cost a fortune!" 

"Half a bit," Indiana restricted. Grinning, he added, "Don't worry 
— you'll find everything on the expense report." 

"That too?" Tamara pointed to the negligee. Her eyes glittered 
mockingly. 

Indiana preferred to ignore the question. "You should really hurry 
up a bit," he said. "Our ship leaves in two hours. And we still have to 
smuggle ourselves past customs somehow." 

"What kind of ship?” asked Tamara. "Didn't you just tell me that 
they will be waiting for us in every port?" 

"In every Russian port,” Indiana corrected. "That's why we're 
going to Hong Kong." 

"Hong Kong?" groaned Tamara. "But that takes weeks!" 

"Twenty days to be exact," Indiana said. "I chartered a cabin on a 
tea freighter for us. So, we have a real chance to arrive safely. 

From Hong Kong, you can try to get in touch with your people. 


I also have friends there." He cut off Tamara's word with a wave 
of her hand before she could even reciprocate anything. 

"And now please hurry. We then have three weeks to argue 
whether my idea was good or not." 


Hong Kong 


Twenty-seven days later, they disembarked in Hong Kong port, and 
Indiana sacrificed the rest of his already tight cash to bribe a customs 
officer to let them ashore in the first place. 

They had actually argued extensively about whether his idea had 
really been that good, and even Indiana had gradually begin to have 
certain doubts. Nor had the freighter brought nearly the number of 
knots that the captain had been talking about when haggling with 
Indiana for the passage; they had fallen into two light storms and 
one really heavy one, and to make matters worse, it had taken them a 
whopping three attempts to reach Hong Kong at all. Their ship had 
changed course twice shortly before and had sailed out into the open 
sea again. The war, which seemed to gradually set fire to the whole 
world from Europe, also cast its shadows here: the Japanese attacks 
on Manchuria made the treacherous waters even more dangerous. 
Currents and pirates were not really a problem, but the captain 
preferred to avoid a Japanese destroyer unit; for which Indiana 
certainly understood. 

He had a little less understanding for the fact that Tamara's 
relationship with him cooled noticeably the longer the journey 
lasted. 


They had finally given up discussing whether his idea had been 
particularly ingenious or particularly stupid, but Indiana only saw 
the black negligee once; when Tamara had washed it and hung it up 
to dry in her cabin. 

And bad luck remained true to them. The tense political situation, 
the war and above all the omnipresent fear of a Japanese invasion 
made it even more difficult than usual to get a hotel room. They had 
rattled off the tenth hotel in a row before Indiana admitted that they 
only had the choice between two extremes: cheap descents and posh 
hostels that would have exceeded his budget even if he hadn't been 
broke by accident. 

Out of consideration for Tamara, he opted for the second 
alternative. You would only stay a day or two anyway and then travel 
on. 

Late in the afternoon they reached the EXCELSIOR, one of the 
three most distinguished and expensive hotels in the city. 

Indiana's optimism was first dampened when he saw the number 
of automobiles and rickshaws populating the street in front of it. 

And a second, much more violent one, when they entered the 
hall. 

There was no feel of elegance or even noble silence here. 

Hundreds of people crowded into the large hall with the marble 
columns and crystal chandeliers under the ceiling, and the noise level 
exceeded that of London Central Station at rush hour. In front of the 
reception desk crowded a motley crowd of people who obviously all 
wanted the same thing as Tamara, and he did: a room. Some 
screamed hysterically, others waved banknotes, but Indiana saw 
from a distance that the staff's response was always the same, 
regrettable shake of the head. He saved himself the trouble of 
plunging into the crowd and getting bruises and sore toes. He also 
knew it this way: that there was no room available in this hotel 
either. 

"A great idea, Dr. Jones," Tamara said mockingly. 

"But somehow it fits in with the course of the journey so far." 

She sighed. "That comes from getting involved with amateurs." 

Indiana didn't even disagree. Tamara wasn't entirely wrong. 

God knows, it was not the first time that he involuntarily got into 
the mills of hostile secret services and spy rings, but so far, such 
things had been rather unpleasant side effects of his work. Now, for 


the first time, he had tried to actively participate in the complicated 
game of fraud and deception — and had to realize that he had gone on 
a mirror-smooth parquet. 

"I thought you had friends in Hong Kong?" Tamara continued 
when Indiana said nothing. 

"I thought so too," Indy murmured. He had spoken on the phone 
four times on the way here. Twice he had not reached anyone, and 
the other two times he had found that old acquaintances did not 
always have to be good acquaintances. 

"A single phone call is enough, and we have a room, money and a 
mobile base,” Tamara said. "You know that." 

Their proposal was not necessarily conducive to improving 
Indiana's already battered mood. They had talked about this topic 
often enough, God knows. Nevertheless, he said, "And with a bit of 
bad luck, your friends know where we are at the same moment. And 
then the whole game of hide-and-seek would have been pointless." 

Tamara mumbled something that sounded like: That was it 
anyway, but Indiana refrained from asking again as a precaution. 

Especially since he felt that he himself was close to giving up and 
responding to Tamara's suggestion to ask the Soviet embassy for 
help. 

He grabbed Tamara by the arm to leave the hall with her when he 
thought he heard his name. 

"Dr. Jones!" 

Frowning, he stopped and looked around, and his frown 
deepened when someone called his name for the second time, and he 
saw the man a second later. He was very small — hardly taller and not 
appreciably broad-shouldered than Tamara — wore a tailor-made 
suit and moved with almost uncanny elegance through the dense 
crowd in the hall; as it seemed, without even a single toast anywhere. 

He was Japanese or Chinese, had patent black, shiny hair and a 
face that was difficult to infer his age. He had to be somewhere 
between thirty and fifty. 

The man called Indiana's name a third time, raised his hand and 
came closer with quick, but by no means hasty steps. Tamara gave 
Indiana a questioning look, which he answered with a shrug. The 
stranger was completely unknown to him. A quiet sense of distrust 
rose up in him. 


Nevertheless, he smiled kindly at the dark-haired man when he 
had come up to within two steps and stopped. 

"Dr. Jones? Forgive me for disturbing you like that — but You're 
Dr. Indiana Jones, aren't you?" 

Indiana nodded. "That's right. Do we know each other?" 

The stranger shook his head, hinted at a bow and smiled an 
inscrutable Asian smile. 

"Please forgive my rudeness," he said again. "My name is Moto. 
Toshiro Moto. Unfortunately, we haven't met in person yet, but I've 
heard a lot about you.”. 

"So?" said Indiana suspiciously. 

Moto's smile remained inscrutable. "We are colleagues in a way," 
he said. “My hobby is also archaeology and the knowledge of lost 
peoples and cultures. However, I only do it as a passion, as far as my 
time goes.” 

"Aha," Indiana said. He looked at Moto sharply. His distrust 
increased, even if there was actually no concrete reason for it. 

"When I saw your hat and the famous whip," Moto continued 
with a gesture to both, "I thought to myself that it could only be the 
famous Dr. Jones. 

And I couldn't resist the temptation to meet you in person. Are 
you in Hong Kong for work?" 

"Private," Indiana replied automatically. “Completely private.” 

Moto looked at him exploringly and assessed Tamara with a 
quick, almost suggestive look; for a Japanese a very atypical 
behavior, Indiana found. 

"T understand," Moto said. 

"I hardly believe that." Indiana replied a bit sharper than 
appropriate. He demonstratively put his arm around Tamara's 
shoulder. "May I introduce — Mrs. Tamara Jones. My wife." 

Tamara mastered herself, while Moto made no effort to hide his 
surprise. "Your ... 

Wife?" he said. I didn't know you were married, Dr. Jones." 

"Hardly anyone knows," Indiana replied. “We've only been for 
two weeks.” 

"Oh, now I understand." Moto gave Tamara an apologetic look 
and sighed. "Then this is something like your honeymoon, I 
suppose." 


"Approximately," Indiana confirmed. His distrust had subsided 
somewhat, but gradually Moto just started to get on his nerves. 

What did this guy want from him? 

"I'm afraid you've chosen a very unfortunate time for this, Dr. 

Jones," the Japanese continued. 

"Hong Kong is not the right place to go at the moment — what do 
you Americans call it? - Honeymoon to celebrate.” 

"I've already noticed that." Indiana said with a wistful look at the 
crowd in the hall. He sighed as well. "For this reason, I unfortunately 
have to say goodbye to you, Mr. Moto. We —“ 

"But that's out of the question,” Moto interrupted. "You see, Dr. 

Jones, all Hell has broken loose in Hong Kong for weeks, as they 
say in your country. This is due to certain ... unpleasant 
developments in the world political situation, if you understand what 
I mean. And that will hardly change until tomorrow. I'm afraid you 
won't get a hotel room in the whole city. At least not one that could 
be adequate accommodations for you and your adorable young wife." 

He smiled again. "Give me the honor of accepting my humble 
help, Dr. Jones. I know a number of people in the city who may be 
able to provide you and your wife with adequate accommodation." 

Indiana instinctively wanted to refuse, but then he hesitated. 

Moto was probably just an intrusive jerk, but both he and Tamara 
were pretty much at the end of their nerves. "We don't want to give 
you any trouble," he began, but Moto interrupted him with utterly 
un-Asian rudeness. 

"Nonsense!" he said. "I had an appointment here with an 
acquaintance, but as I see it, he probably won't come anyway. 

My servant will take care of the matter. Come, my dear." 

Suddenly again completely the polite Asian, he offered Tamara 
his arm and gallantly led her back to the street. Out of nowhere, a 
heavy German limousine suddenly appeared on the side of the road. 
Moto opened the back door, helped Tamara get in, and looked at 
Indiana questioningly. "Your luggage is still in the hotel, I guess?" 

"We ... travel with small luggage," Indiana replied evasively. 

Moto smiled knowingly, but said nothing more, but took a step 
back so that Indiana could follow Tamara. 

"What's the nonsense of imagining me as your wife?" hissed 
Tamara as Indiana slid onto the leather-upholstered bench next to 


her. She spoke softly and almost without moving her lips, but her 
eyes flashed, and her voice shook with anger. 

Indiana smiled back. Just as quietly as she did, but in a clearly 
amused tone, he replied: "Why are you so upset? 

I just wanted to save your honor, darling. Didn't you notice his 
lewd looks?" 

"Indeed," Tamara grumbled. “However, they were rather 
exquisite looks.” 

"That's why I introduced you as Mrs. Indiana Jones," Indiana 
said. 

Tamara wanted to answer, but she didn't get there. Mr. Moto had 
closed the car behind Indiana and had walked around the Daimler- 
Benz to take a seat next to the driver in the front. He was a little 
clumsy, perhaps distracted by Tamara's sight; in any case, he 
accidentally bumped into a passer-by, who came rushing in with his 
gaze lowered and shoulders bent over. It was really just an oversight; 
Indiana saw that very clearly. 

Moto staggered against the fender, but probably more in terror, 
and the other simply stopped. But when Indiana looked into his face, 
he immediately knew what was going on. 

"This is trouble!" he said. With a hasty movement, he slid over 
the seat, tore open the door and jumped out of the car; just at the 
moment when the lad grabbed Moto by the collar of his tailor-made 
suit and pulled him up with a jolt. 

"Damn slit eye!" he growled. "Are you looking for a fight?" 

Moto could not even have answered if he had wanted to, because 
the other had grabbed him so that their faces were at the same 
height; with the result that Moto's feet were helplessly dangling 
fifteen centimeters above the ground. Moto groaned and grabbed the 
man's wrists, but he might as well have tried to rip out a tree with his 
bare hands. The guy was thirty centimeters taller than him and had 
to weigh almost twice as much. And not only that. 

The guy's face spoke volumes. To say it was brutal would have 
been an understatement. It was a typical thug face; wide and full of 
scars and with a nose that must have been broken at least a dozen 
times. 

Guys like him always found a reason to start arguments, Indiana 
thought. 

"What's wrong?" the lad hissed when Moto replied — 


understandably — only with a gasp. “Did you mess your pants? 

"IT think that's enough," Indiana said calmly. 

The thug jerked his head, stared at Indiana — and let go of Moto 
so abruptly that he staggered helplessly back and again against the 
car. His eyes sparkled treacherously as he swayed towards Indiana, 
where he apparently thought he had discovered the more rewarding 
victim. "What are you interfering with, stupid?” he growled. 

"Far be it for me to interfere anywhere," Indiana said politely. 

"But I happened to watch the incident, and I can assure you that 
Moto-San certainly didn't intentionally bump into you." 

"So?" the man growled and took another step towards Indiana. 
Indiana quickly looked around. The incident had not gone unnoticed. 
Some passers-by had stopped and looked attentively in their 
direction. 

"What kind of person are you?" asked the great man, lurking. 

“A miserable Jap friend, eh?" 

Gradually, Indiana felt a little queasy. 

The guy was also a good deal taller than him — and he didn't give 
the impression that he could be calmed down by a few kind words. 
Indiana especially kept an eye on his hands. They were no longer 
clenched into fists, but slightly open, but tense; ready to get down to 
work. 

"Please, sir!" he said. “I just wanted — “ 

The guy didn't care what Indiana wanted to say. He struck 
without warning. And much faster than Indiana had expected. If he 
had not closely observed the man's hands, the first punch would have 
immediately taken him to the land of dreams. So, he only smashed 
the side window of the car when Indiana ducked at the very last 
moment and countered at the same time. 

The clinking of the shattering glass mixed with the man's 
surprised wheezing as Indiana slammed his fist under his chin. 

The result was not entirely Indy's intention. The guy staggered 
back and howled in pain, but that was probably more because he had 
cut his hand on the glass. 

In his eyes, the pure lust for murder blazed. 

Suddenly, Indiana knew he couldn't get involved in a long 
fistfight with this guy. At lightning speed, he followed up, punched 
him two or three times in a row in the body and put a second blow on 
his chin tip. 


The thug staggered, shook his head in a daze — and grabbed so 
quickly that Indiana didn't even know what was happening to him 
before he was already in the same position as Moto a few moments 
earlier: helplessly wriggling in the man's fists and his feet a good 
distance from the ground. 

The guy had a handle like a vice. Indiana heard the car door fly 
open behind him as Tamara rushed to his aid, and at the same time 
he knew she would be late. If the man struck even once with his huge 
fists, he would wake up in a hospital bed; if at all. 

Amazingly, he refrained from doing so, but only shook Indiana 
wildly back and forth, calling him niceties such as 'slit-eye friend’ and 
‘noodle eater’. 

Indiana had far fewer inhibitions than he did and took advantage 
of the opportunity he had. With all his might, he drove his right knee 
upwards. 

The guy groaned in pain. His eyes grew big and round as he let go 
of Indiana. His lower jaw folded down. 

Indiana folded him up again with an upward chin hook, jumped 
to the side in a flash as the guy bent over, grabbed him by both 
shoulders and jerked him forward. The man's face slammed against 
the fender of the car, leaving a bump when he tilted to the side half- 
unconscious. 

Indiana jumped a step back. Suspicious and with raised fists, he 
looked at the guy for a few seconds before he was sure that at least 
for the moment there was no danger from him. 

Which did not mean that everything was fine. Oh no, not at all. 

His gaze met Tamaras when he finally looked up, but he saw even 
more: namely Moto, who stood behind the young Russian woman 
with a frighteningly pale face and looked stunned alternately at him 
and the moaning man on the ground — and the faces of the crowd 
that had formed around her and the car. 

Very few of them looked friendly. 

Some even looked extremely unfriendly. 

"I think we better disappear from here," said Tamara, who also 
did not miss this fact. Indiana nodded narrowly, bent down again 
and pulled the racket away from the car a good distance so that they 
would not run him over before he was the last to get into the 
Mercedes behind Tamara and Moto. 

Irritated and with growing concern, he looked around. 


The crowd had continued to grow, and some had already come 
closer. The car was surrounded on three sides, and some men were 
already beginning to step onto the street to close the circle. 

Indiana could almost smell the hostility of the people. 

"What's going on here?" he asked confusedly. 

Moto said a few quick words in Japanese to his rider before 
turning to Indiana. The Daimler rolled off slowly — very slowly, so as 
not to run over anyone, because the crowd reluctantly made room for 
them. Hands stretched out to the car, and evil faces stared at them. 
Someone even hit the roof of the car with his fist. 

"The political situation, Dr. Jones," Moto said sadly. "At the 
moment, a certain hostility towards my people has spread in Hong 
Kong, I'm afraid." He sighed. 

"I am deeply indebted to you, Dr. Jones. I don't know how it 
would have turned out without your intervention." 

"It's all right," Indiana replied as he massaged his aching fist. 

There hadn't been much missing, he thought, and things would 
have turned out badly even with his intervention. In retrospect, he 
himself did not quite understand why it had been so easy for him to 
cope with this giant guy. He was probably just lucky. 

"No, it's not,” Moto disagreed with great seriousness. "It's your 
fault, Dr. Jones. Perhaps, as the slightest sign of my gratitude, allow 
me to solve your problem as far as accommodation is concerned. You 
and your lovely wife are of course my guests for the duration of your 
stay in Hong Kong.” He quickly raised his hand when Indiana 
wanted to disagree. "I will not accept a rejection, Dr. Jones." 

Indiana was silent. He still didn't trust Moto one hundred 
percent. But he also knew how extremely sensitive the Japanese were 
in matters of honor. In addition, his offer was quite tempting. And it 
was probably only one night; at most two. 

Before Moto could commit Seppuku out of sheer fear that he was 
rejecting his offer, he nodded and spun around in the seat. 

The car had become faster and had meanwhile moved a good 
hundred and fifty meters from the hotel. Indiana was startled when 
he saw how big the crowd in front of the EXCELSIOR had become. 
After all, the crowd made no effort to persecute them. 

He was suddenly no longer sure if it was really a good idea to 
accept Mr. Moto's hospitality. 

Not at all. 


What Moto had described as a "humble home” turned out to be a 
palace-like complex of buildings of Japanese architecture, which lay 
on a rocky plateau high above the rooftops of Hong Kong and hid 
behind a_ three-meter-high, barbed wire-topped wall. Indiana 
couldn't help but be amazed when the car rolled through the 
electrically opened gate and approached a building that lay in the 
middle of a huge park. And his distrust, which had almost fallen 
asleep, flared up abruptly with such ferocity that it almost hurt. The 
park was by no means abandoned. Guards patrolled everywhere, 
who did not wear uniforms, but clearly had the posturing and 
attention of soldiers. 

Moto smiled when he noticed Indiana's expression. 

"I beg you, don't let the guards alarm you," he said. "They are 
here just for our protection. And of course, for yours, as long as you 
are my guests.” 

"So," Indiana said monosyllabically as he turned his attention to 
the building with the sweeping roof. It was indeed the size of a 
palace, but on second glance, it actually seemed more like a fortress. 

"Didn't you say something about a ‘humble home,' Mr. Moto?" 

he asked politely, but with unmistakable distrust in his voice. 

“Under the proverbial Asian modesty, I actually imagined 
something else.” 

"You're right, Dr. Jones,” Moto replied. "Unfortunately, this 
property does not belong to me. I, too, am only a guest here, albeit 
one whose host preferred to leave Hong Kong a month ago." His 
smile became a little wider. "I admit to deliberately understating a 
little. I couldn't resist the temptation to give you a little surprise." 

"You succeeded," Tamara said. 

A clear expression of dismay appeared on Moto's face. "You don't 
blame me for this little joke, Mrs. Jones?" he asked. "I would be 
heartbroken if you would have been upset." 

"Not at all," Tamara replied, but in a less friendly tone. And a 
little sharper, she added: 

"What is the reason for all the soldiers?" 

"Soldiers?" 


Tamara's face darkened. "Don't think I'm dumber than I am, 
Moto-San. The men out there are not gardeners!" 

Moto's face seemed to melt with grief. "You've caught me again, 
I'm afraid. They are actually soldiers. But the incident just now 
showed you how dangerous life is for a son of Nippon in this city at 
the moment." 

"Does the British administration know of the presence of this 
small army?" asked Indiana. 

"Not officially," Moto replied. 

Indiana left it at that, especially since the car had now reached 
the main building and stopped. They disembarked while a whole 
host of Japanese service personnel appeared. His gaze grazed the 
smashed side window and the pressed-in fender of the Mercedes. 

"I'm sorry about the car." 

Moto waved it off. "It doesn't matter, Dr. Jones. Especially since 
—“he laughed softly, “— it does not belong to me any more than this 
house.” 

Indiana looked at him frowning for a moment, but then got up to 
a smile, even if it didn't seem very convincing. 

"Who owns this house?" asked Tamara as they walked up the 
stairs to the portal-sized door. “The Tenno?” 

Moto made a vague gesture. "It used to be owned by the Imperial 
Family," he said. "But since things ..., it serves to accommodate 
diplomats and other guests. At the moment, however, it is open to 
any person of Japanese origin, and their friends, of course. As a kind 
of ... refuge, do you understand?" 

No, Indiana didn't really understand. Not really. And it became 
harder and harder for him to believe Moto. He had the sure feeling 
that the slender Japanese was not what he claimed to be. 

But he couldn't put it into words. Not yet. 

Moto made a waving gesture that somehow didn't suit him. 

"But let's leave this unpleasant topic,” he said. "My servants will 
show you your room. I suggest you and your wife rest a little from the 
day's efforts, and we'll meet in an hour for dinner." He looked at 
Tamara, blinked at her, and improved, "Or let's say, in two hours." 

Tamara literally skewered him with glances. But then she 
preferred to remain silent. 


Over the course of the evening, Indiana changed his mind about 
Toshiro Moto several times, and in the end, he came to the 
conclusion that Moto was probably nothing more than a jerk, a 
show-off, and a terrible fool in social interaction; in addition, the 
biggest nerve he had ever encountered. 

Dinner dragged on for hours, and Moto never tired of alternately 
peppering Indiana with questions and bothering him with what he 
thought was his own archaeological knowledge. 

His claim to pursue archaeology only as a hobby was pretty much 
the only thing Indiana took away from him completely — 

what Moto gave for the best was for the most part half-baked 
half-knowledge that he might have read in some obscure magazine 
and that any Indiana's students could have refuted after the first 
semester. It was getting harder and harder for Indiana to keep on a 
pleasant face for this silly game and not tell Moto what he really 
thought of him. 

It was midnight before Moto finally let them go and a silent 
Japanese servant led them back to their room. Indiana was no longer 
quite sure on his feet. The day had been exhausting, and both 
Tamara and he had drunk decidedly more sake than was actually 
good. Leaning against each other, they reached the spacious room 
moto had assigned to them, more staggering than walking: an entire 
suite that could probably have comfortably served as a — large — 
apartment for an average family down in the city. There was a 
bedroom with a Japanese futon on which Tamara sank with a silly, 
half-drunk giggle. Indiana himself had chosen a place to sleep in the 
living room; there was only this one bed, but Indiana Jones was used 
to sleeping on more uncomfortable pads than a bast mat when he 
had to. 

When he tried to let go of Tamara's hand, she held him. "Where 
to in such a hurry, Dr. Jones?" she asked, giggling. "Don't you want 
to fulfill your marital duties and watch over your newlywed wife until 
she falls asleep?” There was nothing Indiana would have preferred to 
do. Nevertheless, he hesitated. 

"Are you ... Sure you want that?” he asked. " I mean... you drank. 
Neither of us are completely sober anymore...". 

"Exactly!" Tamara giggled. "Then it's twice as much fun." She 
pulled Indiana down to her with a jolt and held him with amazing 


force. Indiana tried to free himself from her grip with gentle force, 
but he did not succeed. 

"You could be pretty angry with me tomorrow morning," he said. 

"Maybe," Tamara replied, playfully biting him in the ear. "But I 
should be worth that risk to you, Dr. Jones, right? Besides, you don't 
get anything in life as a gift." She kissed him stormily, then she put 
her hands on his chest and pushed him a bit away from herself. 

"My portfolio," she said, again a little more seriously. "It is still in 
the next room. Be so kind and get it, yes?" "Do you think that's 
important now?" Indiana asked. 

"I feel safer when I have it in sight," Tamara replied. Then she 
blinked at him conspiratorially. "Plus, on this occasion, you could 
bring the adorable black negligee you bought in San Francisco." 

"Do you need that now?" Indiana asked. 

"Absolutely," Tamara replied seriously. You could help me put it 
on. I always do something wrong when I try." 

"T'll be back in a flash!" Indiana promised, got out of her embrace 
and set off on a sprint to run straight into some of the harshness and 
weight of the Rock of Gibraltar as soon as he was half through the 
door. 

The blow did not rob Indiana of consciousness, but for seconds 
he perceived nothing of his surroundings except a tremendous roar 
and ringing right behind his forehead and a numbing pain that 
threatened to drive him over the cliff of black unconsciousness. 
Helplessly, he sank to his knees, tilted forward and hit the ground 
with his forehead. As if from far, far away, he heard noise, a dull 
rumbling and crashing — and then a shrill, pointed cry that abruptly 
tore him back into reality! 

"Tamara!" 

With a single stride, Indiana was on his feet, saw a shadow in 
front of him and struck without thinking. He scored. A muffled cry 
responded to his blow from the darkness, then he heard the muffled 
rumbling of a body falling to the ground, without paying any further 
attention to it, because at that very moment he heard Tamara again 
ejecting this shrill, terrible cry. 

When he tried to jump to the door, it flew towards him; along 
with most of the balsa wood and paper wall in which it was 
embedded. And with a dark-haired guy in black pajamas flying 
through like a cannonball. 


Indiana dodged the living projectile with a rapid movement and 
once again stopped as if rooted when his gaze fell through the 
smashed wall into the bedroom. 

Tamara was not alone. In addition to the man who had flown 
towards Indiana, she was attacked by two other figures in black. 

But it didn't actually look like she needed help... 

One of the two tried to get around to her back, but Tamara 
suddenly seemed to have eyes in the back of her head, because she 
pushed her elbow back in a flash, and the guy had enough to do the 
next minute to relearn how to breathe. 

The other tried to take advantage of the moment and attacked 
Tamara directly from the front, but his attack was not particularly 
successful either. Tamara dived under his punch with an almost 
playful movement, stepped back half a step and then jumped up 
almost without a trace. Again, Indiana heard this pointed, choppy 
scream, and suddenly her left foot twitched up and landed with 
terrible force in the neck of the attacker. 

Indiana could hear his neck break. 

Tamara spun in the air before her feet touched the ground again 
and gave the second man a hand chop to the neck, which caused him 
to fall to the ground like a wet sack. The whole thing had hardly 
taken a second. 

Indiana wasted another second just standing and staring at 
Tamara. Then an expression of sudden shock spread on Tamara's 
face as she stared at a point somewhere behind him. He realized that 
it was by no means over and whirled around. 

The way things looked, it really just started. 

The door was blown open, and a good half dozen other figures in 
black pajamas stormed in. They were all small and narrow- 
shouldered, but the knives and machetes they swung were all the 
bigger. 

Indiana jumped back with a curse, looked wildly at his whip and 
realized that he would not get to it. Almost in the same second, he 
jumped back with a horrified wheezing to avoid a sword rushing 
down, crashed into the wall and found himself lying on his back 
outside in the hallway, before he remembered again that the walls in 
Japanese palaces were basically made of nothing but paper. 

Two of the attackers followed him, while the rest seemed to focus 
on Tamara. Four or five assailants — that seemed a bit much to 


Indiana himself. 

He pulled his knees to his body, pushed them into the body of one 
of the men and used the momentum of the same movement to roll to 
the side when the second hacked at him with a short-stemmed 
hatchet. The blade shredded wood splinters from the ground close to 
his face. Indiana tried to reach for it, cut his fingers badly and pulled 
his hand back with a curse. From the room behind him, Tamara's 
scream and a double, heavy clapping sounded again, telling him that 
Tamara was still alive, but one of her opponents may not have been. 

He had little time to rejoice. The guy pulled the axe out of the 
wood and held it back for a new blow, and Indiana hurriedly rolled to 
the side when the axe drove a second time into the wood where his 
face had just been. He clumsily kicked the man's legs, missed him 
and escaped a third axe by a hair's breadth before he finally managed 
to get back on his feet. At about the same moment that the second 
attacker pulled himself up again and attacked him with a knife 
drawn. 

Its location was anything but rosy. He certainly dared to take on 
the two men, and the noise from the room behind him revealed that 
Tamara was at least still alive and fighting back — 

but somewhere in the immediate vicinity there had to be a nest of 
these men: At the end of the corridor, a whole pack of pajama 
wearers appeared again. 

Indiana's thoughts rolled over as he gradually retreated from the 
two attackers. 

Automatically, he had previously mistaken the men for Japanese 
— but they were not. The somewhat round faces, which have a bit 
stockier growth ... Chinese! Now Indiana didn't understand anything 
at all. Not that it surprised him to see the house of a Japanese man 
stormed by a Chinese commando — but why did they attack them, a 
Russian and an American who were at least potentially their allies? 

Indiana had to avoid an axe blow, which not only slashed the wall 
behind him, but also caused the Chinese to stumble forward without 
any support, because he was obviously not used to such unstable 
walls. Indiana carried him all the way through with a powerful elbow 
thrust, turned to the second and tried to wrest the knife from him. 
He didn't quite succeed. The man wriggled like wild in his grip — and 
then suddenly slackened. Motionless, he collapsed in Indiana's arms. 


From his neck protruded the handle of the knife that one of the other 
guys had thrown at Indiana. 

Indiana grabbed the dead man, threw him at the approaching 
Chinese, and gained precious seconds in which the walk in front of 
him turned into a mess of intertwined limbs, bodies, and all sorts of 
slashing and stabbing weapons. He used it to wrest the axe from the 
dazed Chinese next to him (which he slapped in the side of his 
temple a quarter of a second later with the flat side of the exe to 
finally transport him to the land of dreams) and hastily straightened 
himself up again. 

Unfortunately, three of the Chinese had also done so in the 
meantime. 

There wasn't much of the proverbial Asian friendliness on their 
faces at the moment. 

Indiana grabbed the axe more tightly and calculated his chances 
of getting away with his life and, if possible, unharmed. They didn't 
come out very well. 

Nevertheless, he fought back bravely. For a few moments he even 
managed to drive the half dozen pajama wearers with massive axes 
thieving into the empty air in front of him, but then it ended as it had 
started: One of the men got behind his back and gave him a terrible 
blow in the neck. Indiana saw only colorful stars. He fell to his knees. 
His mouth filled with blood. The axe slipped away from his suddenly 
powerless fingers. As if through a curtain of blood-soaked cotton 
wool, he saw a figure rising above him, swinging a short sword. 

The fatal blow did not come. 

All the blood suddenly disappeared from the Chinese man's face; 
but a lot of it appeared on his neck. He fell and turned half around 
his own axis, so that Indiana could see the five jagged shuriken who 
had dug into his neck. 

The fact that Indiana survived the next few seconds was probably 
solely due to the fact that the Chinese suddenly lost all interest in 
him and turned to the newly emerged opponents. 

Indiana could not recognize them properly, because he was still 
fighting with all his might not to lose consciousness, but on the 
narrow corridor in front of him a real battle seemed to erupt. He 
heard screams, beatings, the muffled beating of falling bodies, and 
the terrible sound of steel cutting through fabric and flesh. 

Obviously, Moto's soldiers had finally appeared on the scene. 


But where had Tamara gone? He laboriously stood on his feet and 
glanced at the chaos in front of him when he heard her scream. 

This time it was not a battle cry, but a sound in which pain and 
excessive horror was mixed. 

Indiana didn't bother looking for a door. He jumped right 
through the wall. 

What he saw when he stumbled into a hail of scraps of paper and 
thin splinters of wood in Tamara's bedroom made him cry out in 
pain and anger. 

Tamara must have fought back bravely. Four or five motionless 
figures lay on the floor, but the others had made it. Two of them had 
grabbed Tamara, unconscious — or dead?! — and dragged her out of 
the room. The other two immediately attacked Indiana. 

The fear for Tamara gave him almost superhuman powers. 

Indiana simply threw the first attacker aside, threw himself at the 
second with his fists raised high and let out the air in his lungs, 
whistling as something hard and blunt was rammed into his body. 

His powers finally failed. His knees became soft. 

He collapsed and felt that this time he could no longer resist the 
grip of unconsciousness. 

But a fraction of a second before his senses finally disappeared, 
he saw something he wasn't sure wasn't already a picture from a 
nightmare waiting for him on the other side of powerlessness: a 
blood-stained, roaring demon jumped in through the completely 
shattering wall of paper, swinging a flashing sword in each hand. 

Before the two blades beheaded the man who had beaten him 
down, Indiana finally lost his senses. 


KK 


He felt that he could not have been unconscious for very long. 

And if the last thing he had seen had indeed been the beginning 
of a nightmare, this dream still seemed like it didn't stop now, 
because the demon was still there: he sat next to him and stared 
down on Indiana from his eyes like glowing coals. 

Then he finally awoke, and the demon became a Japanese 
samurai warrior sitting next to him with his legs under himself, and 
the blazing demon eyes became a pair of normal eyes reflecting the 
red glow of a fire. 


And who looked down on him from the face was Toshiro Moto. 

Anyway, Indiana assumed it was Moto-San. 

He wasn't quite sure. 

With the slightly rotten-looking hobby archaeologist, an almost 
unbelievable change had taken place. 

He had swapped the tailor-made suit with a wide-cut kimono 
decorated over and over with elaborate embroidery. His previously 
strictly combed back hair now hung openly down to his shoulders, 
held together only by a narrow white headband. 

Above his knees lay two swords of different lengths. 

His hands, kimono and face were stained with dried blood that 
was not his own. Moto wasn't just dressed like a samurai, Indiana 
suddenly understood. The slightly stupid show-off visage, which 
always seemed ready for a salacious grin, had turned into the face of 
a walrior. 

Indiana sat up. "Tamara," he murmured. "What about Tamara?" 

"They took her with them," Moto replied. Even his voice had 
changed. He now sounded hard, accustomed to command, to several 
nuances deeper and at the same time ... Aristocratic? 

"But don't worry. They will do nothing to her. Not yet." 

Indiana looked at him in doubt, but there were too many feelings 
and fears in his head for him to be able to really think about Moto's 
answer. With a beating heart, he straightened up, counted six dead 
here alone and stepped out unsafely through the smashed partition 
into the corridor. 

Indiana Jones was certainly not delicately stringed. He had seen 
things in the course of his life whose mere sight would have given 
others gray hair in the truest sense of the word. 

But what he saw now made him groan in horror. 

The hallway resembled a slaughterhouse. 

He counted three, five, seven ... nine corpses, maybe even eight or 
ten, he was not quite sure, because some were literally dismembered; 
Taking inventory here would be quite a puzzle work. 

Indiana swallowed a few times without getting rid of the bitter 
bile taste on his tongue. Then he turned around trembling and went 
back to Moto. The samurai sat on the ground in an unchanged 
position and looked at him with an unmoved face. He didn't have to 
ask to know that Moto was responsible for this carnage alone, just 
with his hands and feet and the two swords he had above his knees. 


"Why ... did you do that?" he murmured. It was hard for him to 
talk. His mouth was dry, and his tongue seemed to refuse to obey his 
orders. 

"Would you rather lie there yourself, Dr. Jones?" asked Moto with 
an unmoved face. 

"They wouldn't have had to kill everyone," Indiana murmured. 

They would have..." 

"I understand your being disturbed, Dr. Jones," Moto 
interrupted. "But it is unfounded. These men were murderers who 
did not deserve better. Scum." 

For a moment, Indiana almost hated him for those words. But he 
was still far too confused and frightened to have any clear thoughts. 
Helplessly, he said, "We could at least have interrogated them to find 
out where they took Tamara." "It's not necessary," Moto replied 
calmly. "I know." "She..." Indiana's lower jaw dropped in 
amazement. 

"You ... know who these ..." Suddenly his face darkened. For the 
first time since Indiana regained consciousness, he had a clear, 
unequivocal feeling: an irrepressible anger at Moto rose in him that 
he would have liked to have gone for the throat of his counterpart. 

"You know who these men are?” He repeated quietly and with a 
laboriously controlled voice. "Then you probably knew what was 
going to happen, huh?" 

"Don't talk nonsense, Dr. Jones," Moto replied without a trace of 
compassion. 

And it was precisely this cold that finally caused Indiana to 
explode. With a lightning-like movement, he grabbed Moto by the 
chest of his kimono-like garment and pulled him to his feet. 

Moto did not fight back. He didn't even bat an eyelash; not even 
when Indiana began to shake him wildly and yelled at him: 

"Don't lie to me! You knew exactly what was going to happen 
here! You probably only used Tamara and me as decoys!" 

Moto did not respond. His face remained like stone. 

He also made no effort to defend himself in any way when 
Indiana shook him more and more violently. But suddenly such a 
cold, unspoken threat appeared in his gaze that Indiana let him go on 
his own. 

"IT attribute your behavior to your arousal, Dr. Jones," he said. 


Almost in a chattering tone, he added: "If it weren't for that, you 
would be dead now." 

Indiana believed him. Rarely had he been so wrong about a man 
as he was about Toshiro Moto. And just as rarely had he met 
someone to whom a human life was as unimportant as this samurai. 
He swallowed a few times, searched in vain for seconds for a suitable 
response, and finally walked wordlessly past Moto to look at the 
ground between the dead. 

Moto let him go for a while, then he said, "If you're looking for 
Miss Jaglova's briefcase, you're wasting your time, Dr. Jones. 

I'm afraid they took it with them as well as your alleged wife." 

Indiana stared at him angrily. "You're well informed, Moto." 

"I'm making an effort." Moto replied calmly. 

Indiana felt the anger grip him again. "I suppose us being here is 
no coincidence. The guy in front of the hotel — you ordered it." 

"Of course," Moto replied. "But I can assure you once again that it 
was not my intention to put you or Miss Jaglova in danger. 

I am sincerely sorry for what happened." 

"That's not enough for me, Moto," Indiana said. "Tamara and I 
relied on your protection. Where was your private army half an hour 
ago?" 

For the first time, he had managed to shake Moto's stoic calm. 

The samurai's face twitched. Something in his gaze changed. 

Indiana felt that he was on the right track. After all the terrible 
events of the last few minutes, he had almost forgotten that he was 
facing not only a Japanese, but the representative of an ancient, 
tradition-conscious caste, who held concepts such as honor and trust 
above all else. 

"Those responsible will be punished, I assure you," Moto said. 

But Indiana didn't let up. "That's not enough for me!" he 
repeated. "We were your guests, Mr. Moto — or whatever your name 
may be! I was beaten down and robbed and Tamara kidnapped, 
maybe killed. Is that what you mean by hospitality?" 

His words hit Moto like knife wounds. The Japanese looked like 
he was suffering physical pain, and probably was going through hell 
at that moment. A European would probably have looked at Indiana 
only irritated or at most concerned — but Moto was not a European, 
but Japanese, a samurai at that, who was obliged by the rules of the 
Bushido to put the safety of his guests above his own. The loss of face 


all too often caused the Japanese to lose their lives shortly 
afterwards, by their own hand. 

"I assure you, Dr. Jones, that I will do everything possible to 
bring Miss Jaglova back healthy and sound." 

"Even at the risk of insulting you," Indiana said coldly and with a 
gesture to the devastated room, "I no longer have too much 
confidence in what you call everything imaginable. You will bring 
Tamara back, but not alone. I will accompany you." 

"That's impossible," Moto said, but was immediately interrupted 
by Indiana. 

"It's not. I insist — and that you finally pour me pure wine!" 

"You don't understand, Dr. Jones," Moto said, almost tormented. 
"It is not a question of honor or anyone's personal security, but of a 
political matter whose scope you can hardly imagine. I ask you not to 
put me in a hopeless situation that would not bring you any benefit." 

Indiana understood what Moto meant. And he also understood 
that he was about to go too far. If he judged Moto correctly, then 
perhaps he would commit Harikari to restore his honor, but certainly 
would not allow himself to be morally blackmailed by Indiana. 
Better, he shifted down a gear. 

"You claimed to have heard a lot about me," he said. "If that was 
the truth, then you should also know that I don't care about politics." 

Moto looked at him indecisively. In his gaze was still this almost 
tormented expression. 

"They're also after the sword, aren't they?" Indiana said. 

Moto did not respond. But his silence was answer enough. 

"And so are the Chinese." This time Moto nodded. 

Indiana sighed. As it seemed, Tamaras and her secret was 
arguably one of the most well-known secrets in the world. 

"And all because of an old sword?" Indiana asked doubtfully. 

"Just because of a legend?" 

"Wars have already been fought," Moto said, "for similar reasons. 
Besides, it's not just an old sword. You know the prophecies that 
surround this weapon, right?" 

"Whoever finds it should awaken the Mongol Empire to new 
domination and greatness." 

"Not only the Mongol Empire," Moto corrected him. 

"All of Asia. Legend has it that it was first this sword that gave 
Genghis Khan and then his sons the power to found an empire that 


encompassed all of Asia and half of Europe." 

"And you believe the humbug?" Indiana asked. 

"What I believe or don't doesn't matter," Moto replied earnestly. 
"People out in the country believe it, and that's important. Whether 
the legend is true or just a fairy tale, whoever owns this sword will 
have all the Asian peoples on their side." 

"And that should be the Tenno, of course," Indiana said 
mockingly. 

"Would you prefer Stalin?” asked Moto seriously. 

"After all, he is our ally." 

"Yes. Yet," Moto replied. "But for how long? Until Germany is 
defeated, and maybe a few more years later? Certainly no longer. 
This man is hardly less crazy than Hitler. And almost even more 
power-hungry." 

"But, but!" Indiana said mockingly. "How do you talk about your 
allies, Mr. Moto?" 

Moto made an almost angry gesture. "I'm just trying to make it 
clear to you that this is a purely Asian matter. Even if I wanted to, I 
wouldn't be allowed to take you with me." 

"You have no other choice, Moto," Indiana said. You claim to 
know where Tamara is? I even believe you. 

But what if you don't manage to free Tamara or if she is killed?" 

Moto was silent. But he mused in a very specific way that made it 
clear to Indiana that he was on the right track. 

"They don't know where the sword is," he claimed. "You don't 
even have a clue! If you knew, you would hardly have made such an 
effort to lure us here. But unfortunately, they not only took Tamara 
with them, but also all her records." 

Moto looked at him darkly. "So what?" 

"I had enough time to look at them," Indiana replied, tapping his 
index finger against his temple. "It's in here. Maybe not quite as 
much as Tamara knew, but I'm afraid I'm the only one who can help 
you at the moment." 

Moto was silent for almost a whole minute. He stared at him, but 
his gaze seemed to go straight through Indiana. Then he asked, "So? 
What are you asking for?" 

"That we work together," Indiana said. Until we find Tamara, and 
also afterwards. We will seek the sword together." 


Moto laughed. "You're crazy, Jones! You don't seriously believe 
that I would give you the sword of Genghis Khan? An American!" He 
uttered the last word like an insult, and maybe it was for him. 

Indiana shrugged his shoulders unimpressed. "Why not? I don't 
have a particularly high opinion of you, to be honest. But you are a 
samurai, and I know that honor and fairness are paramount to you. 
Think of it as a fair competition between you and me - or if you 
want, between Nippon and America." 

"That wouldn't be a fair fight," Moto said disparagingly. 

Indiana smiled. Then he stretched out his hand to Moto. 

"May the best man win." 

Moto hesitated for seconds. Then hesitantly grabbed Indiana's 
hand and squeezed it. Indiana felt how unfamiliar this Western 
custom was to him. And how much overcoming it cost him. 

"And now," he said, "answer me a few questions." 

"What do you want to know?" 

Indiana pointed to the dead. "Who are these men, and where did 
they take Tamara?" 

Moto sighed. "I'm not quite sure," he said. "Who they are though, 
I know. They belong to General Dzo-Lin. He is a follower of Chiang 
Kai-Chek. A brave man who has been fiercely resisting our troops in 
the mountains in the north for months. I assume that the men took 
Miss Jaglova to his headquarters." "So why are we still standing 
around here?" 

Indiana asked. 

"We _" 

Moto interrupted him with a gesture. "I said, I suppose, Dr. 

Jones," he said. "Not at all, I know. I am already having 
appropriate research done. However, my hands are largely tied here 
in Hong Kong. I'm afraid I'll have to make my way to northern 
Manchuria. It's time for someone to put a stop to this fanatic Dzo-Lin 
anyway. 

"We," Indiana corrected him. “We’re going to get on our way, 
Moto." 

"How do you imagine that?" Moto asked. "There is war in China! 
I can't bring an American! You would immediately be arrested as a 
spy and shot. And me!" 

"Then we have to come up with something, Mr. Moto,” Indiana 
said. 


Shenyang 
Four days later 


Moto came up with something. But to say that Indiana was not very 
enthusiastic about his idea would have been the understatement of 
the decade. 

He had convinced Indiana that it was really impossible for him, 
accompanied by an American, to show up at a military unit preparing 
near the Great Wall of China for a top-secret commando operation 
against a rebellious general and his guerrilla army. The only way to 
take him with him was for Indiana to transform from an American 
into something else. 

Indiana saw that and said it well. 

What he didn't approve of was the disguise Moto had intended 
for him. 

Indiana never received any proof of this, but he was sure that 
Moto was guided by a subtle sense of humor in choosing his alter 
ego, because when they got out of the truck that had transported 
them the last part of the way four days later in front of the military 
command of Shenjang, Indiana wore a gray, ankle-length robe, 
which had a certain resemblance to a sack and also felt about as 


pleasant on his skin. His feet were bare and aching like hell, and his 
hair had been shaved off almost entirely. 

Despite this disguise, his face still bore little resemblance to that 
of an Asian, but Moto had also come up with a credible explanation 
for this: he presented Indiana as a German who had turned his back 
on the world and the hectic life in Europe and sought refuge with a 
Japanese order dedicated entirely to the search for inner peace. And 
its members conveniently took a vow of silence before shaving their 
heads and joining the Order. 

That suited Indiana much less. During the last four days and 
nights, they had crossed China in a hurry by ship, plane, train and 
truck, but they had practically not been alone for a minute during the 
whole time. With the result that Indiana had not spoken a word in 
the last four days. He hoped that the result was worth the effort. 

A cold wind hit them as they got out of the car. Indiana 
shuddered, pulling his head between his shoulders and _ hastily 
stepping aside as the military truck pulled up and enveloped Moto 
and him in a cloud of dust. He was exhausted from the journey, and 
his feet hurt terribly with every step; he would not have been 
surprised if he had left bloody footprints on the clay of the dirt road 
as he followed Moto, who headed for the building of the military 
command with far-reaching steps. It was a large, two-story house 
with a sweeping roof, which may have once served as a temple, but 
whose new use was easily recognizable by the waving flags of the 
Japanese occupying power and the armed posts in the dark brown 
uniforms that had been set up to the right and left of the portal. 

Another chill went through Indiana while trying to catch up with 
Moto. But this may not have been just because of the cold and the 
wind cutting through his thin penitential robe. The Japanese had 
sown fear in the city, and it was almost physically palpable. There 
were very few people to be seen on the street, and those who had 
dared to leave their houses walked quickly and with their eyes 
lowered, and for the most part changed sides of the road when they 
saw Moto and him. Since they had crossed the country in a kind of 
rush and Moto only needed to snap his finger, so to speak, to have a 
plane, a ship or a truck at his disposal, he had seen very little of 
China. But what he had seen was already enough. Nothing seemed to 
have remained of the proverbial lust for life and cheerfulness of the 
Chinese. Despite everything, Indiana had previously considered what 


the Japanese were generally said to be exaggerated, but during the 
last few days he had some doubts. He himself had not seen any 
atrocities, but he had felt the fear among the population of the 
occupied cities and villages. And he felt them here too. He wondered 
if Moto's idea of giving him a vow of silence had really been pure 
spitefulness — or if he had wanted to prevent Indiana from asking too 
many questions and possibly getting too many answers. 

Moto and his servant, who almost collapsed under the weight of 
their luggage, stopped at the foot of the stairs. 

Moto cast an impatient look back at Indiana. Indiana tried to go 
faster, but he just couldn't do it without having to groan in pain at 
every step. On this point, too, he was not quite sure whether the 
choice of his disguise had not been guided by the ulterior motive of 
making running away as uncomfortable as possible for him in the 
event of an emergency. 

One of the two guards took his rifle off his shoulder and 
confronted Moto with a succinct, imperious word as they walked up 
the stairs. Moto did not answer but pulled a piece of paper from the 
chest pocket of his unadorned brown uniform and handed it to the 
soldier. He had hardly taken a glimpse of it when all the blood 
abruptly disappeared from his face. Indiana also carefully stored this 
observation. It was not the first time. Moto had so far skillfully 
dodged all questions about himself, but Indiana had not escaped the 
respect with which the alleged diplomat was treated as soon as he 
showed his papers somewhere. 

The soldier saluted so jaggedly that he almost tore himself off his 
feet when his hands were brought up and resigned hastily. 

Indiana followed Moto, but then stopped again and looked back 
at the road because he heard screaming. 

A small squad of Japanese soldiers came running down the wide 
street. They dragged two shaved men in simple brown robes with 
them — more precisely, they drove them in front of them with rough 
pushes and elbow thrusts, so that the two poor devils stumbled more 
than they walked. One of them actually fell and was beaten and 
kicked by one of the soldiers. The others commented on the incident 
with roaring laughter. 

Indiana's face darkened. He had to bite his tongue so as not to 
break his vow of silence now. 


What he had heard about the brutality of the Japanese occupiers 
did not seem entirely wrong. 

They entered the house and crossed a wide, wood-paneled hall, 
which must have once been magnificent. Now it had been converted 
into a military camp and looked accordingly: camp beds were 
everywhere, sleeping bags, backpacks and rifles rolled up, and 
someone had even gone so far as to light a fire on the carefully 
polished wooden floor to warm up his food over it. 

Indiana's archaeologist's heart made a horrified leap when he saw 
this evil. But he remained silent even now. In his mind, however, he 
added this observation to the ever-growing list of unpleasant 
questions he would ask Moto once they were alone. 

Another soldier showed them the way, and the scene from the 
entrance was repeated, with the difference that this time the post did 
not step aside but whirled around on a brief order from Moto and 
rushed ahead of them with nervous steps. Via a wide staircase with 
an intricately carved railing, they reached the first floor of the 
building, where they had to pass another barrier before entering a 
large room that was completely empty except for a huge table and a 
matching chair, almost reminiscent of a throne. On the walls hung 
the Japanese flag, the red circle of the rising sun on a white 
background, in a fivefold version, and directly behind the desk was a 
map of China. The territories occupied by the Japanese were hatched 
in red. There were an astonishing number, and Indiana was secretly 
frightened. He had not known how much of this huge land was 
already in the possession of its dwarf-like neighbor. 

Behind the desk sat a bald-headed, Japanese man in an 
unadorned green uniform. Papers, letters and ancient-looking scrolls 
piled up in front of him. He had a burning cigarette in the corner of 
his mouth, and around his left wrist stretched a fresh bandage, on 
which dark blood stains appeared in one place. 

Across the jumble of papers lay a samurai sword in front of him, 
next to it Indiana discovered a dagger that he had unceremoniously 
rammed into the precious top of the table. His eyes seemed to be 
spinning lightning as Moto, Indiana and the servant entered without 
knocking. He rose half from his chair, barked a single, not very 
pleasant-sounding word and stretched out his hand to the samurai 
sword. 


The soldier who had brought them up here replied quickly, in a 
low and very nervous voice — and the officer froze in the middle of 
the movement. His eyes widened in disbelief, the cigarette fell out of 
the corner of his mouth and landed in his lap. At first, he didn't even 
seem to notice it, then he hastily swept it aside and came around the 
desk with small, humble steps. Moto handed him the piece of paper 
he had already shown to the post at the entrance, and the bald head 
seemed to turn into a European for a few seconds, because his skin 
lost every bit of color. Who the hell was this guy? Indiana thought 
confused. The Tenno personally? 

Moto continued to talk to the soldier in Japanese, alternately 
pointing to himself, Indiana and his servant, and the bald head 
replied with a few half-whispered words and a lowered look, as if he 
did not even dare to look at his counterpart. 

When he was done, Moto spun around and turned to Indiana. 

"We arrived just in time," he said. "Major Hondo will leave 
Shenjang tomorrow morning with half of his soldiers to join the force 
that is fighting Dzo-Lin." 

Indiana had the burning question on his tongue in regards to if 
there was any news about Tamara, but of course he couldn't ask it. 

Moto seemed to read it from his eyes. "Rumors say that a 
European woman has been seen among the rebels," he said. "But as I 
said — these are rumors. And Miss Jaglova is not the only non- 
Chinese woman here." 

He turned his head, exchanged a few words with the officer again, 
and then turned his gaze back to Indiana. He wanted to say 
something, but at that moment there was turmoil outside the door. 

Hondo looked up angrily and stormed up to the soldier, but 
before he could carry out his order, the door was pushed open, and 
half a dozen soldiers came in. With them, the two men were in the 
brown robes that Indiana had already seen outside on the street. 

Both he and Moto noticed Hondo rallying in shock. Although the 
Major found his self-control almost immediately, Moto had already 
noticed that something was wrong here. Calmly, but with the same 
commanding coldness in his voice that had already impressed 
Indiana so much, he turned to the soldiers who had brought in the 
two prisoners and asked some questions. The answers he got didn't 
necessarily seem to please him, because the sound of his voice 
suddenly became sharper. Demandingly, he pointed to the two men 


who had been roughly pushed down to their knees by their guards. 
Indiana now saw that their faces were cut a little sharper than those 
of a normal Chinese. There were tiny purple tattoos on the back of 
their hands and between their eyes, and over their left shoulders, 
both men wore an earth-brown sash that barely stood out from the 
color of their robes. 

Moto now turned to the two. He got no answer, and one of the 
soldiers rammed his rifle butt between the shoulder blades of the 
smaller of the two men. 

The prisoner fell forward with a pain-filled wheezing, and Moto 
berated the man who had beaten him in such a sharp tone that he fell 
back as if he had received a slap in the face. 

Indiana managed to give Moto a questioning look, and to his 
surprise, the samurai even reacted to it. 

"The two are Tibetan spies," he said. At least that's what these 
fools claim. They want to shoot them." He shrugged his shoulders 
with equanimity. "Basically, I don't mind. But maybe the two of them 
can —" 

One of the two prisoners — the one who had not been beaten — 

said a half-loud, single word, and Moto broke off with a surprised 
expression. For a second, he looked at the man exploringly, then he 
approached him, asked a question, and although Indiana did not 
understand the answer any more than he understood the question 
itself, he identified the same word he had just heard several times. 
The two talked for quite a while, and the surprised, but also a little 
suspicious expression on Moto's face deepened. Finally, he turned to 
Indiana again with a frown. "He says something about a magic 
sword," he said confusedly. 

Magic Sword! Indiana became excited. By a hair's breadth he 
would have spoken the word aloud, but at the very last moment he 
still bit his tongue. 

But Moto also suddenly seemed just as excited as he did. With a 
violent hand movement, he ordered the soldiers to help the two on 
their feet, shooed the men out of the room and silenced Hondo, who 
had wanted to interfere, with an angry gesture. 

He and the two Tibetans talked for quite a while; in a dialect that 
didn't sound like Japanese, but to Indiana it was of course just as 
incomprehensible. Moto's astonishment visibly increased, and a few 
times he also gave Indiana surprised looks - as did the two monks, by 


the way, although they seemed less surprised than knowing. Indiana 
cursed the fact that he was not even remotely proficient in the 
language used by the three of them. So, he had to limit himself to 
inferring from the facial expressions and gestures of the three what 
they might have said. 

Finally, Moto made a soothing gesture, to which the Tibetans 
responded with a nod and fell silent, grazed Indy with a deeply 
confused look, and then turned back to Hondo. He said something in 
Japanese. 

Hondo was silent for a moment. Indiana could see how it worked 
in his head. Then he answered, and now it was Moto's face that 
darkened. 

His next words sounded much less friendly, and Hondo visibly 
shrank and lowered his gaze again. But even after seeing Moto's 
facial expression, he still argued now. 

Finally, Moto angrily stepped up to him and stretched out his arm 
as if to grab him and shake him, and finally the Japanese major gave 
in, albeit reluctantly, as if it could be inferred from his gaze. With his 
head bowed, he left the room. Moto also sent his servant and soldiers 
out of the room. 

"Idiot!" He growled half-loudly and in English when Indiana, the 
two Tibetans and he were alone. "You can talk, Dr. Jones," 

he said. "Lobsang and Tsangpo know who you are." 

Indiana measured the two Tibetans with new sense of 
astonishment. "But where..." 

"They claim," Moto said, with an expression of deepest 
disturbance in his eyes, "to have had a vision of your and my coming. 
Personally, I think they are more like spies that Dzo-Lin sent. But 
they know something." 

"I can assure you, Divine Son," said the smaller of the two 
Tibetans in almost accent-free English and with a mild smile, 

"that we are not among General Dzo-Lin's confidants. Worldly 
things are completely foreign to us. Your war is terrible, but it is not 
up to us to decide who is right and who is wrong.” "You speak ... 
English?" Indiana murmured in surprise. 

Moto also looked completely perplexed. 

"A little," the Tibetan said modestly. My brother Tsangpo and I 
had the honor of hosting one of your compatriots for a few years who 


came to our temple to study the teachings of the Buddhist faith." 
"What a coincidence,” growled Moto. 

"There is no such thing as coincidence, divine son," Lobsang said 
with a smile. Everything is predetermined and happens according to 
the will of the gods." 

As a precaution, Moto refrained from the answer, which was 
clearly written on his face. "All right,” he growled instead. 

"What kind of nonsense was that with the magic sword?" 

"I beg you, divine Son," said Lobsang. He was interrupted by 
Moto. 

"Stop this nonsense!" he said. "My name is Moto. That's enough." 

"Moto." Lobsang nodded and smiled again that strange, knowing 
smile. "It is not necessary for you to keep pretending. 

Our vision was clear. You and the doctor from the great land 
beyond the sea are here for the same reason as my brother Tsangpo 
and I. To find the sword of Temujin, to save it from falling into the 
wrong hands." 

While Moto visibly bleached, Indiana couldn't quite suppress an 
amused giggle. "Then there would already be four of us," he said. 
"Not even counting Tamara and Dzo-Lin." 

Moto stared at him, "You don't think I'm taking these two crazy 
people with me?" 

"Yes," Indiana replied. I believe so. And so do you. You have too 
few trump cards up your sleeve to afford not to do it, Divine Son." 
Moto bleached a little more, but now with anger, but bravely 
swallowed every other word and left it at that, alternately impaling 
Indiana and the two Tibetans with glances. 

"All right," he murmured after a while. There are a few 
difficulties."" Which ones?" Indiana asked. 

"Hondo," Moto replied. He insists that the two be executed on the 
spot. He claims to have clear evidence that they are spies." 

"Does he?" Indiana asked. 

Moto shook his head. "That's not the question,” he said. 

"Major Hondo is the military commander-in-chief of this 
garrison. He respects me, but the fact is that I have no command 
over him." 

"But a Son of Heaven will probably be more influential than a 
little major," Indiana said mockingly. 

It became harder and harder for Moto to suppress his anger. 


"Probably," he said. I could make sure that he is busy for the rest 
of his life repainting the Great Wall." He pointed to Lobsang and 
Tsangpo. "But by then, the two would have been dead long ago." 
"There must be a way," Indiana said. 

"There is," said Lobsang. 

Indiana and Moto both looked questioning and surprised. 

"How?" they asked as if in one voice. 

This time, the Tibetan did not respond immediately, but looked at 
Indiana thoughtfully for a few seconds and in a way that is difficult to 
interpret. "It will not be easy," he said, "but it is in your power, Dr. 
Jones, to save our lives.” 

He couldn't get any further. Hondo stormed into the room, 
shoulders and chin stretched forward, his right hand on the handle 
of his katana sticking out of his belt. Moto did not even get to 
approach him, because Hondo immediately showered him with a 
torrent of excited Japanese words, gesticulating violently pointing to 
Lobsang and Tsangpo. A steep wrinkle appeared between Moto's 
eyebrows, while the two Tibetans looked more amused than 
somehow frightened. 

Finally, Moto turned to Indiana in an almost helpless tone. "He 
claims to have about a dozen witnesses to the fact that the two took 
photographs of the accommodations of his troops. Of course, these 
witnesses are aS wrong as the dress you're wearing, Jones, but I'm 
afraid I can't do anything about it." 

Indiana, for his part, could not answer. He looked at Hondo, and 
what he saw in the face of the bald-headed Japanese major made 
him realize how serious he was. He was by no means concerned with 
the two Tibetans. Presumably, their fate was about as important to 
him as the dirt under his fingernails. But Indiana knew the look that 
was in Hondo's eyes. For a moment he wondered if he should advise 
Moto to just tell Hondo the truth but rejected this thought almost at 
the same moment. The Major was certainly not open to rational 
reasons at that moment. Then his gaze met that of Lobsang's, and he 
read the question in it. He hesitated for a second. Lobsang had not 
said what he had to do to save his and Tsangpo's lives. But actually, 
Indiana thought, it didn't matter either. Two lives were always worth 
a little inconvenience. He nodded almost imperceptibly. 

Lobsang cleared his throat to attract Hondo's attention, and he 
succeeded. With a jolt, the Japanese whirled around and stared at 


him, and Lobsang responded with an equanimous smile, pointing to 
Indiana and at the same time saying some half-loud words. 

The result was amazing. Moto sucked in the air in surprise, and 
Hondo stared in disbelief first at the Tibetan monk, then Indiana and 
then Lobsang again. 

Lobsang repeated his words and the gesture to Indiana, and 
Hondo thought for only a second. Then he nodded choppy, turned 
around on the spot and left the room again — but not without giving 
Indiana Jones a quick, thoroughly gleeful look. 

The door fell into the lock with a bang behind him. 

"What on earth is going on now?" Indiana asked confused. 

Lobsang remained silent, and Tsangpo suddenly seemed to have 
discovered something terribly interesting on his toes, as he stared 
down at his feet with the utmost concentration. 

"I think your new friend has actually found a way to save his life," 
Moto said calmly. 

Indiana looked at him questioningly, and Moto sighed very 
deeply. "He challenged Hondo's best man to a duel,” he said. 

"Excuse me?" Indiana murmured stunned. Completely in 
disbelief, he stared at the dwarf Tibetan, who at most had the stature 
of a large child. His hands with the slender, sinewy fingers may have 
been able to turn a prayer wheel, but hardly to hold a sword. "Is he 
tired of life?" he asked. 

Lobsang smiled even more kindly, and Moto replied in his place, 
"You misunderstand the situation, Dr. Jones. Not he or Tsangpo will 
compete against Hondo's warriors." 

He didn't speak any further, but suddenly Indiana had the very, 
very bad feeling of knowing what he wanted to say. 

And he was right. 

"You're going to compete against him, Dr. Jones," Moto said 
calmly. 

"Tonight, at sunset." 


Indiana spent the next half hour racking his brains over what Moto 
had told him four days ago about the Order of which he was 
ostensibly a member; more specifically, whether his vow was just a 
promise not to talk or not to break anyone's neck. 


Moto had been talking to Lobsang for quite a while; and then 
with Hondo. But Indiana's hope that the samurai might somehow 
have taken back the challenge expressed in his name was of course 
not fulfilled. He could have saved them the time anyway. 

The idea of taking back a challenge once expressed was not easy 
even for a European; for a Japanese who lived according to the 
strictest rules of honor, it was simply unthinkable. 

Under the pretext of having to prepare for the duel, Indiana had 
retreated with the two Tibetans to a small room in the back of the 
building, and they were hardly alone when he also began to shower 
Lobsang with a veritable barrage of insults and accusations, to which 
he reacted in the same way that Tibetan monks reacted to pretty 
much everything, that happened to them: with a mild, understanding 
smile that drove Indiana crazy. 

Incidentally, he reassured Indiana that the outcome of the fight 
was predetermined by fate and that there was no reason to be afraid. 

Indiana rolled his eyes almost desperately. "Well, if that's the 
case, everything is fine," he growled. "Everything is predetermined, 
huh? Then we don't have to worry about anything anymore and can 
just as well put our hands in our laps and wait and see what 
happens!" 

"If fate is so predetermined, you will do the same,” Lobsang said. 

"Yes," Indiana hissed. "And maybe Hondo's man will break his 
neck on the way to the dueling ground! What the hell do you think I 
am? A damn ninja? I don't even know what end you’re supposed to 
hold a sword!" In his mind's eye, the terrible sight of the corridor in 
Moto's house, which had been full of dismembered corpses, 
appeared once again. If the man Hondo set up against him was even 
half as good as Moto, then maybe he should start drawing numbers 
on his limbs now so that sorting later wasn't so difficult ... 

"I understand your concern," Lobsang said softly. "But the 
situation is not quite as hopeless as you might think. 

As a challenger, you are responsible for choosing the weapons. 

And Tsangpo and I will help you." He cast a quick glance at his 
companion, who stood at the door and seemed to meditate. In 
reality, he listened intently so that no one would surprise them. 

It would have been somewhat embarrassing if a brother from the 
Order of the Mute had been surprised how he spoke like a waterfall. 


"Help?" Indiana asked confused. "How are you going to help 
me?" 

"It's also our lives that are at stake," Lobsang said with a smile. 

"And it is not the sword that decides the battle, but the hand that 
wields it." 

"How comforting,” Indiana moaned. "Can you randomly teach 
me how to deal with an adult samurai in two hours?" 

"I can try,” Lobsang replied. 

Indiana blinked. "How?" 

Lobsang smiled again that meaningless, friendly smile, spread his 
arms and raised his head to the back of his neck. "Attack me," 

he demanded. 

"Nothing I'd rather do!" Indiana growled and fired a straight 
punch at Lobsang's chin tip. 

Anyway, he tried. 

But Lobsang was suddenly no longer there. His fist shot into the 
void, and Indiana had his hands full not to be ripped off his feet by 
the force of his own blow. 

Confused, he looked at the Tibetan. Of course, he had expected a 
trick and did not let Lobsang out of sight for a second. He would 
have sworn every oath that Lobsang had not moved — and yet he 
suddenly stood a good two meters away from where he had been 
when Indiana had swung at him. 

Indiana pulled back for a huge blow — and then kicked Lobsang's 
legs without warning. 

This time he was no longer able to master his own power. He 
landed on his buttocks and stared up at the Tibetan with a mixture of 
amazement and anger. Lobsang smiled — what else? 

"How did you do that?" Indiana grumbled as he laboriously tried 
to get on his feet. 

"I didn't do anything," Lobsang replied. "The art of the smiling 
watrior is to use the power of the opponent against himself." He 
stretched out his hand to Indiana to help him up completely. 

Indiana reached for it — and after a lightning-like somersault, he 
found himself lying on his back and struggling for air at the other 
end of the room. Hell, Lobsang had barely touched him! 

He awkwardly stood up, touched his aching bones and hastily 
shook his head as Lobsang helpfully stretched out his hand to him. 

"Okay," he said. "Show me how this works." 


KK 


At dusk, Moto, accompanied by two other Japanese, appeared at his 
accommodation to pick him up. The samurai now wore a snow-white 
uniform decorated with golden tresses and boards, on which a whole 
dozen orders shone and clanged. His two companions also wore 
parade uniforms. 

Moto looked at him for a moment, then turned to Lobsang. 

Indiana didn't understand the Tibetan's answer any more than 
Moto's question, but what Lobsang said seemed anything but 
pleasing to Moto. His face remained expressionless, but the 
expression of concern in his gaze deepened. 

Probably not without reason, Indiana thought. During the last 
two hours, Lobsang had made every effort to instruct him in the art 
of the "smiling warrior" — which in plain language meant nothing 
else than that he had thrown Indiana around the room so many 
times, let him run into the void and be beaten by a phantom that 
Indy was no longer quite sure whether all his body parts were still in 
their designated places. He hadn't learned much in the process. 

Which he didn't really expect. It would be naive to seriously 
imagine being able to learn a martial art in two or three hours that 
others would need a lifetime to master. But at least the past few 
hours hadn't been boring... 

They left the house and stepped out onto a spacious courtyard 
bordered on three sides by high brick walls. Well over a hundred 
soldiers had gathered to watch the duel. 

Indiana felt his knees weaken when he saw his opponent. 

He didn't necessarily expect a weakling — but again he didn't 
expect this. He had not even known that there were Japanese with a 
height of well over two meters. 

But they did exist, and he now faced one of them. 

The man's shoulders were about twice as wide as his own, and the 
muscle strands on his bare upper arms were thicker than Indiana's 
wrists. His face was wide and fleshy and had a brutal pull, and his 
hands looked as if he was smashing oak doors for pure pastime. Or 
heads. 

Indiana stopped as if rooted when he saw the giant. He could feel 
the blood coming from his face. 


"Oh damn," he whispered, so quietly that only Moto standing 
right next to him understood the words. "I almost think I'd... 

prefer to cancel this fight." 

"I'm afraid that's not possible, Dr. Jones," Moto said regretfully. 

"You would lose face." 

"It doesn't matter," Indiana assured him. "Really, I feel very 
comfortable as a coward." 

"You don't understand me," Moto replied. "You would really lose 
it. Do you see these soldiers there?" He pointed to half a dozen 
Japanese holding their rifles ready to fire in front of their chests. 
Indiana nodded. 

"They have orders to shoot immediately and without warning as 
soon as one of the two opponents tries to flee or avoid the fight." He 
looked at Indiana frowning, "Are you afraid?" 

What a stupid question, Indiana thought. "Lobsang has given me 
... Showed me a few tricks," he said falteringly. Moto looked at him 
doubtfully, and Indiana certainly shared those doubts. 

Against this giant baby, he would probably have had a chance 
with a machine gun or a flamethrower, but hardly with bare hands or 
a sword. I could try to avoid him to death, Indiana thought 
sarcastically, as he tried to skewer Lobsang with glances. The Tibetan 
smiled. 

Indiana gathered all his courage and stepped through the circle of 
soldiers. 

His opponent looked at him, with an unmoved face, but an evil 
glare in his eyes. At the same time, he emitted a growling sound that 
sounded almost like the rumble of an angry ox, clenching his hands 
into fists not much smaller than Indiana's head. The Japanese was 
not a giant, Indiana thought shocked. 

He was a mountain of a man. A mountain that would 
immediately fall on him and crush him. 

The Japanese grinned, stepped back a few steps and lifted a stick 
that Indiana would have liked to call a beam: it was slightly thicker 
than Indiana's forearms. Two or three times he let his club whistle 
playfully through the air, then he grabbed it again with both hands — 
and broke it without the slightest effort into three equal pieces. 

Indiana swallowed dry. In his mind's eye, he saw this King Kong 
blend do the same with his arms. 


"Don't worry,” Moto whispered next to him. "The guy is strong, 
but stupid. And probably not very fast." 

How comforting, Indiana thought. Flowing lava was usually not 
either. Nevertheless, he had not heard of any case that anyone had 
managed to stop it with his bare hands. 

Expecting that the fight would begin immediately after these 
preliminaries, Indiana raised his fists, but Moto held him back with a 
quick hand movement and a shake of the head. In response to a 
second gesture, Hondo and three other Japanese appeared on the 
edge of the battleground marked with red ribbons, all dressed up like 
the Pentecostals and with faces, as if they were on their way to a 
funeral. Strictly speaking, they were ... 

Hondo said something in Japanese, Moto replied in the same 
language, then it was Hondo's turn again... Indiana gave up trying to 
guess the meaning of this conversation from the emphasis and facial 
expressions of the two, but only nodded now and then when Moto 
gave him a sign. This was followed by an almost quarter-hour 
palaver, which essentially consisted of the two opponents — on the 
detour via their secondaries — expressing their mutual respect and 
assuring strict adherence to the rules (of which Indiana did not have 
the faintest idea). 

Eventually, Indiana was left alone with King Kong on the 
battlefield. Out of the corner of his eye, he noticed that Lobsang and 
Tsangpo were lowering their knees at the edge of the staked-out area 
and laying their hands flat in front of their faces. Their lips began to 
murmur a monotonous formula that would probably help them put 
themselves in a religious trance. 

Indiana confronted his opponent, bowed and brought his knee up 
when King Kong also bowed. 

Almost to his own surprise, he scored, although he wondered. 

His knee landed massively directly in King Kong's face. Indiana 
gasped in pain, because he struck so violently. 

King Kong did not. He didn't even do Indiana the favor of 
wavering or at least shaking a little bit. 

Calmly, he straightened up and measured Indiana with a look 
that mixed contempt and mischievous mirth. A thin stream of blood 
trickled out of his nose. He didn't even bother to wipe it away. 

"Ommm...", Lobsang and Tsangpo murmured unanimously, and 
Indiana pulled back and punched Kong with his clenched fist directly 


on the tip of his chin. 

The success was impressive. 

Kong grinned as scornful laughter rose from the ranks of the 
spectators and Indiana began to hop around on one knee, pressing 
his bruised fist against his body. 

Indiana silently cursed to himself, shook the pain out of his hand, 
jumped up, brought his right knee to his body and then pushed his 
foot up almost vertically with all his might. 

King Kong casually stepped aside and snapped Indiana's foot 
aside like an annoying mosquito. Indiana rolled over in the air, 
landed rudely on his back and struggled for breath. 

The soldiers watching roared, and Lobsang and Tsangpo jeered a 
disapproving "Ommm!". 

The colorful stars in front of Indiana's eyes gradually faded, and 
he could see again. Specifically, he looked into King Kong's face, and 
what he saw in it helped him get back on his feet as quickly as 
possible. Kong's smile was extinguished. 

The game became serious. 

When the Japanese body rolled towards him like an avalanche, 
Indiana realized that it was over. He didn't even have time to feel 
fear. He just hoped that it would happen quickly. 

"Ommm..." hummed Lobsang and Tsangpo. 

Something very strange happened. Although the voices of the two 
Tibetans were not one bit louder than before, Indiana heard their 
tone much more clearly; not louder, but somehow more present. The 
buzzing continued, somehow became ... more powerful, as if it 
suddenly pushed through everything — and suddenly King Kong 
slowed down and slowed down until he only moved towards Indiana 
in slow motion. 

It was as if his body was suddenly enclosed by an invisible, tough 
syrup that slowed down each of his movements tenfold. 

The sight confused Indiana so much that the Japanese's fist 
would have hit him by a hair anyway. 

At the last moment, he dodged it, hastily took a step to the side 

— and widened his eyes in amazement. 

King Kong wasn't the only one who suddenly moved like in a 
Hollywood movie running at far too slow a speed... The audience, 
especially Hondo, whose face seemed to glow with bloodlust, were 
also trapped in this eerie passage of time. Arms waving up in 


jubilation moved at a snail's pace, open mouths froze into grotesque 
grimaces, one of the soldiers had thrown up his cap, which now 
suddenly moved sluggishly like a wet leaf blown away by a gust of 
wind ... 

For a moment, Indiana seriously wondered if that was the end. 

Had King Kong's punch perhaps killed him on the spot, and that 
was what was waiting on the other side? 

Nonsense. Moreover, Indiana simply couldn't resist the 
temptation. When Kong staggered past him as if in slow motion and 
an absurd expression of amazement began to spread on his face, 
Indiana kicked him hard in the back of his knees. Without success, 
but with a tremendous inner satisfaction. 

The last "m" of Lobsang's Ommm faded away, and from one 
fraction of a second to the next everything was as before. 

Noise and shouting hit Indiana like a wave, King Kong took a 
staggering step forward and suddenly buckled with his left leg as 
Indiana's kick still had an effect with some delay and fought for 
moments with wildly rowing arms in vain for balance. 

The shouts of jubilation and shouts of the Japanese fell abruptly 
silent as the giant fell lengthwise in front of his undercut legs. 

Hondo's eyes grew tall. Motos too. Lobsang smiled. 

Kong didn't smile. On the contrary, his face was distorted into a 
grimace of anger and murderous lust as he pushed himself up with a 
tremendously powerful movement and quickly swirled around like a 
snake to Indiana. Lobsang and Tsangpo leaned forward, and again a 
humming, long-lasting "ommm" penetrated reality and stretched it 
like chewing gum. 

Indiana leisurely stepped aside and looked with almost scientific 
interest at Kong's body, which suddenly lay almost horizontally in 
the air and slid towards him — about as fast as an arthritic tortoise 
trying to climb a mountain. Kong's technique was perfect, he had to 
admit. The lad was not only tall, but also had to be a master in kung 
fu or karate or any other Asian touch of death technique. His 
outstretched feet were slightly bent inwards so that they could hit 
their target with the hard outer edge of the foot; probably violent 
enough to smash an oak beam. 

He was just a little slow... 

Indiana grabbed his right leg, tore it aside, and stepped back 
while Lobsang's mmm ... gradually became quieter. 


Half a second later, Kong's scream was much louder when he 
landed upside down in the dirt, a good two feet from Indiana's new 
position. 

Even without the help of the two Tibetans, Indiana would 
probably have had enough time at that moment to make an effective 
hit, because the Japanese remained motionless for three seconds. 
Bewilderment, horror, disbelief and anger were reflected in his face — 
but also something else that was so intense that he almost felt sorry 
for Indiana. 

However, this was not the only reason why he refrained from 
following up on his opponent and letting him feel his fist. He had no 
proof of this, but he was sure that the force that suddenly helped him 
would not be used to attack. 

Awkwardly, the Japanese pulled himself up again. For a split 
second, something like respect scurried across his face — but then his 
face darkened, and he stormed in with his fists raised high. 

After Lobsang's seventh or eighth ommm, he barely had the 
strength to stand on his own two feet, and his blows had also lost 
strength and speed. It was time to put an end to the cruel game. 

Lobsang seemed to see it that way, too, because he gave Indiana a 
challenging look. The next time Kong froze in slow motion, Indiana 
stepped behind him, grabbed his arm and twisted it so that the 
giant's power was directed against itself. An ugly crunch sounded 
and immediately afterwards the glaring cry of the Japanese, who 
broke to his knees in front of Indiana. 

Indiana let him go, stepped forward and looked over to Moto 
questioningly. 

The face of the divine Son was frozen in an expression of utter 
horror, while on Hondo's features an increasing expression of anger 
and hatred spread as he turned his head with a jerk and looked at 
Moto. 

But Hondo would not have been a Japanese officer if he had not 
found his composure within fractions of a second. When he turned 
back to Indiana, his face was as expressionless and controlled as 
usual. 

Indiana heard a muffled moan and made a hasty step to the side 
as King Kong began to move laboriously; just in case the Japanese let 
himself be carried away with recklessness. 


His concern was unfounded. The Japanese stood up vacillatingly. 
His face was distorted in pain as he put his hand on his left shoulder, 
which he had kindly dislocated himself. But there was no hatred in 
his gaze when he looked at Indiana, but almost something like 
admiration, and an expression of deep, honest respect. 

Hondo and the others also rose up; all with the exception of 
Lobsang and Tsangpos, who sat with folded hands and continued to 
sway back and forth to the beat of an inaudible melody — perhaps, 
Indiana suspected, in order to get rid of it immediately if necessary. 
The thought of what had happened sent shivers down Indiana's spine 
with some delay. Indiana Jones was not one of those people who 
dismissed the word magic with a smile in the first place. He had 
experienced too much, which could not be explained by logic alone. 

But that... 

He pushed away the thought when he realized that Hondo was 
turning to him for the third time with the same words. 

Questioningly, he looked at the Japanese. 

Moto translated: "Major Hondo expresses his respect to you, Dr. 
Jones. At the same time, he assures you that it would not have been 
his intention to touch your honor in any way by assigning you such 
an unworthy opponent. He assures us that it was not his intention to 
insult such a master of the art of warfare as you." 

Indiana looked at Hondo and smiled, and the slightly pinched 
expression on the Japanese's face relaxed; but only a little. 

"Nevertheless, Major Hondo is of course willing to personally 
stand up for this disgrace should you demand satisfaction, Dr. 

Jones," Moto continued. 

Again, Indiana smiled at Hondo, and he indulged in the fun of 
letting the officer stew in his own juice for seconds before making a 
head movement and a clear gesture. Hondo breathed a sigh of relief, 
addressed a few words to him, then broke off, turned and repeated 
the whole thing to Moto. 

Again, the Divine Son played the translator: "Major Hondo," he 
said, "thanks you for your generosity, Dr. Jones. He will be in your 
debt for the rest of his life. He 

however, asks to be allowed to ask a question." Just go ahead, 
Indiana thought and nodded. 

Hondo didn't ask a question — he obviously had already done so — 
because Moto immediately translated his answer: "Your way of 


fighting impressed him deeply, Dr. Jones. He wants to become your 
student, as far as your time allows." 

Indiana basically didn't mind teaching Hondo everything he 
knew about Far Eastern martial arts — after all, his knowledge was 
limited to the (American) spelling of three or four of these 
techniques. But of course, he couldn't say that. So, he did what he 
and Moto had intended for such a case: he made a series of 
complicated, completely pointless hand movements, and Moto 
pretended to understand their meaning and gave Hondo an answer 
in Japanese. The officer seemed disappointed, but still smiled and 
bowed so deeply that Indy almost expected his forehead to touch his 
polished boot tips. "I explained to him that, to your great regret, Dr. 
Jones, this is not possible," Moto said. 

"Your oath obliges you to pass on the secret of your art of war 
only to members of your own order." A little quieter and with a look 
that promised disaster to come, he added: "That being said, I'd love 
to talk to you about it too." 

Indiana grinned at him. Sometimes, he thought, it might have 
been quite practical not to be allowed to speak. 

Indiana had won far more than a duel. There was nothing left of 
the mixture of contempt and hostility, but nothing at all, when they 
left the battlefield and went back to the house and the room where 
Lobsang's "lessons" had taken place. If he had gone through a kind of 
gauntlet on the way here, the Japanese now treated him with a 
reverence that was almost embarrassing. Moto had to use all his 
authority and persuasion to be left alone. 

However, when he turned to Indiana, there was very little 
reverence in his voice, but an anger that he could hardly suppress, 
and which Indiana also read in his eyes. Moto's anger was not 
something he could take lightly. He had to be on his guard. 

"Don't you think you owe me a few explanations, Dr. Jones?" 

he snorted. 

"Even if that were the case,” Indiana replied amused, but also 
very cautiously, "I wouldn't be able to give them up." He caught a 
quick, almost warning look from Lobsang, understood what the 
Tibetan was trying to tell him, and improvised the rest of his 
response. "I took a vow of silence, Mr. Moto." 

Moto's hand fell on his sword and closed so tightly around it that 
Indiana could hear his wrist crunching. "Don't take it too far, Jones!" 


he said dangerously quiet. "My patience also has limits." 

"What are you upset about?" Indiana asked calmly. "What did I 
do? Would you have preferred this King Kong blend to have killed 
me?" 

Moto didn't answer — but Indiana read in his eyes that this idea 
didn't even seem so unsympathetic to him. Maybe he should 
reconsider his relationship with Moto. They had concluded a kind of 
ceasefire, but no friendship. 

"I thought I had your word of honor that we are open to each 
other," Moto said. 

"Was that me?" Indiana replied. 

Moto made an angry hand movement, in which he at least 
released his hand from the sword handle. "You have concealed from 
me that you have mastered the art of the smiling warrior," 

he said. 

"T didn't know it was so important to you,” he replied. 

"Besides, I think now we are done, divine son." 

Moto stared at him. His lips turned into thin, anemic strokes, and 
for a second Indiana was firmly convinced that he had gone too far 
after all. But then Moto relaxed again — and even forced himself to 
do what he himself probably thought was a smile. 

"Touché!" said he. "That's what you say, don't you, Dr. Jones?" 

"Yes," Indiana replied earnestly. "Although I don't think it's 
appropriate. I can't get rid of the suspicion, Moto-san, that you are 
still a few points ahead of me." 

Moto ignored the remark with diplomatic silence. 

"And what happens next?" Indiana asked after a while, when he 
realized that Moto would not speak on his own but would leave the 
initiative — and thus the possibility of making mistakes 

— to him. "I mean, after we've all had a great time and I've gotten 
a taste of the famous Japanese hospitality, what do you intend to do 
now to save Tamara?" 

Moto did not answer immediately even now. He grazed the two 
Tibetans with a look that was anything but friendly, and Indiana 
actually expected him to send them out of the room. But he didn't. 
Instead, he answered Indiana's question with some delay: 

"Major Hondo and two hundred and fifty of his men leave at 
dawn. We now know where Dzo-Lin's camp is. It will not be easy to 
chase the fox out of its burrow. But we have enough men and 


weapons. I would have strongly advised you to stay here, or at least 
stay out of direct combat," he added with an audible hint of 
spitefulness in his voice, "but from what I've just seen, I don't need to 
worry about you. Say, Dr. Jones, do you happen to be bulletproof?" 

Indiana was a little irritated. He could imagine how impressed 
Moto and the others were by the small performance he had given 
with the help of the two Tibetans just down in the yard, but Moto's 
reaction still seemed completely exaggerated to him. The Japanese 
was not only impressed and confused — he was clearly injured. But 
why? 

"Please leave the nonsense, Moto-san," he said seriously. "We 
have more important things to discuss." 

"I'm not sure," Moto replied. "I spoke with Major Hondo and his 
advisors for a long time. The situation has changed a bit since our 
last conversation." "To what extent?" Indiana asked. 

Moto made a throwaway gesture. "Dzo-Lin and his gang of 
robbers are no longer a problem," he said. "They were dangerous as 
long as we didn't know where they were hiding. But we know their 
hiding place now. In twenty-four hours at the latest, this so-called 
rebel general will no longer exist." 

Indiana felt a new, deep terror. Moto's words meant more than 
what they sounded like at first. He had seen with his own eyes how 
little life meant to this man, and he also knew that Moto was by no 
means an exception in this regard. 

Twentieth century or not, even today the Japanese soldiers hardly 
differed in their cruelty and consistency from the samurai warriors of 
the Middle Ages. 

When a man like Moto said that he wanted to wipe out an 
opponent, he meant it literally. Perhaps it was due to the history of 
this people, which, as long as it existed, had always suffered from 
having to accommodate masses of people in the smallest of spaces. A 
human life did not matter much to a samurai; not even his own. 

"You must not put Tamara in danger under any circumstances," 

he said. 

"That's not my intention,” Moto replied softly. "But I'm afraid it's 
not up to me, Dr. Jones." He cast a quick, almost hostile look at the 
two Tibetans sitting next to the door before continuing, "I don't know 
exactly what you think I am, Jones. But as hard as it is for me to 
admit it, it is the case that I have nothing to say here. 


Hondo is the commander of this garrison, and he has decided to 
implement a fast, hard strategy against Dzo-Lin's camp. To strike 
and destroy." 

"Don't talk nonsense, man!" Indiana said angrily. 

"You could stop him." 

"Maybe," Moto confessed after a short reflection. "But I'm not 
sure I should." 

"Why?" 

"You still misunderstand the situation we are in, Dr. Jones,” 

Moto replied. "You and I, we are here to find the sword and, if 
possible, to free Miss Jaglova. But there is war in this country. 

And General Dzo-Lin and his army of robbers have been inflicting 
severe damage on our troops for months. The number of their 
victims is in the hundreds, if not thousands. I cannot reconcile it 
with my conscience to risk perhaps the only chance just to save a 
single human life." "If that's the case," Indiana said angrily, "then 
forget our deal, Moto! Should something happen to Tamara, it'll be 
the last you'll hear from me, I swear to you!" 

"That would be unfortunate," Moto replied, "but it does not 
change anything. Major Hondo will leave tomorrow morning, and at 
sunrise the next day, the attack on Dzo-Lin's camp begins. 

But I can't tell Hondo not to launch his planes just because I feel 
like it. He would refuse that order — and rightly so." 

It took almost a second for Indiana to even understand what 
Moto's words really meant. "Airplanes?" he repeated in shock. 

"You mean ... these fools are planning an air raid on the camp?" 

"They would be fools if they didn't intend to do that," Moto 
replied calmly. "Dzo-Lin's gang has entrenched itself in a temple in 
the mountains that is virtually impregnable. How can I convince 
Hondo to leave his planes grounded and instead have five hundred 
or even a thousand of his men sent into the rebel MACHINE gun 
fire?" 

"But you're killing Tamara!" Indiana said angrily. 

"I know," Moto replied calmly. "This is war." 

Indiana closed his eyes in helpless anger. He knew that every 
other word was meaningless. They weren't just two — potential — 

opponents talking to each other. What collided here were two 
worlds, two fundamentally different ways of thinking, which had so 


little in common with each other that their two peoples could just as 
well have lived on two different planets. 

"Forgive me if I interfere, divine son," Lobsang said from the 
ground. Indiana and Moto both looked down at him. 

"What are you up to now?" Moto asked contemptuously. 

"Should I send a messenger to Dzo-Lin and challenge him to a 
duel?" 

Lobsang did what he always did when he was approached — he 
smiled, and Indiana read on Moto's face that this smile gradually 
began to tug at his nerves as well. 

"That wouldn't be a smart idea," he said, as if he had seriously 
considered Moto's proposal. "My brother Tsangpo and I also saw in 
our vision General Dzo-Lin, the White Doctor and you, Divine Son. 
But we didn't see an army." 

Moto snorted contemptuously. "Well, wonderful!" He said. 

"Then we will storm this mountain fortress all alone and —" 

"But of course!" Indiana interrupted him. Moto whirled around 
on his heel and stared at him angrily, but Indiana didn't give him a 
chance to say anything, pointing first to the kneeling Tibetan, then to 
Moto and himself. "That's exactly the solution!" 

"Excuse me?" Moto asked in a tone that made it clear that he 
doubted Indiana's sanity. 

"Of course, not just you and IJ, Moto," Indiana replied. "But I'm 
sure Major Hondo wouldn't mind getting his hands on General Dzo- 
Lin alive." 

"That's impossible," Moto said impulsively, but was again 
interrupted by Indiana. 

"It's not!" Indiana said with conviction. "Think about it! If this 
rock monastery is really as impregnable as you claim, then Dzo-Lin 
probably feels very safe." He thought about his next words very 
carefully. "But if even half of what I've heard about your warriors and 
especially the samurai, Moto-san, is true, then there's no place to be 
safe from them." 

Moto by no means missed the fact that these words were little 
more than flattery. But Indiana's calculation worked anyway; he was 
just too Japanese not to swallow the bait, even if he had to see the 
hook in it. "You mean...", he began. 

"I think you and I should now go to Major Hondo and make him 
the following proposal," Indiana said. "He should postpone his attack 


by a few hours. Only long enough that you and I, and at most a 
handful of selected men, can enter this monastery and capture 
General Dzo-Lin himself. Perhaps in this way we will even avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed. If Dzo-Lin is indeed such a famous and 
important man, then maybe his followers will give up if we capture 
him." 

"This is madness," Moto murmured. But he didn't sound very 
convinced. 

"No," Indiana disagreed. "It's probably Tamara's only chance to 
stay alive." After a tiny pause, he added, "And yours, to get even close 
to the sword of Genghis Khan." 

That was the decisive factor. Moto paced around for a moment, 
but then he forced himself to give a choppy nod. "I'm going to talk to 
Hondo," he said. "But one more thing, Dr. Jones: If I manage to meet 
your condition, then we are to split, as your English says. I feel 
relieved of my word of honour and demand that you hand over Miss 
Jaglova's notes to me and then go your own way." 

It was not particularly difficult for Indiana to respond to this 
request with a nod. With a single exception — namely not handing 
over Moto Tamara's briefcase — he had planned to do just that 
anyway. And as for Moto's word of honor... Whether Moto was 
committed to the Bushido or not, Indiana felt like he had never really 
had any. 


The Great Wall 
A military camp near the Mongolian border 
The next morning 


Although Indiana had been around a lot, it was the first time he saw 
the Great Wall of China. And despite the far from fortunate 
circumstances in which this happened, the sight was as impressive 
and uplifting as he had imagined. 

He couldn't even see much of it the next morning when he got off 
the small plane behind Moto that had brought him, Hondo and the 
two Tibetans here. His knees were shaking, and his stomach was still 
dull. The flight had been anything but quiet. 

The weather also seemed to have sided with the Chinese, and the 
landing had been an adventure in itself, because the runway was not 
a runway, but nothing more than a piece of meadow in the shadow of 
the wall, only provisionally cleared of rocks and tree trunks. To make 
matters worse, there had also been light ground fog in the last ten 
minutes. 

But he forgot all that when he stepped out of the plane and saw 
the wall. The sight was... indescribable. 

It wasn't even so much the greatness that captivated Indiana. 


Despite its length of more than six thousand kilometers, the 
Great Wall was less high than most assumed. Indiana estimated that 
the wall of boulders and bricks, which got lost in the fog on the other 
side of the improvised runway, was at no point higher than eight 
meters. At a distance that was difficult to determine, the outlines of a 
watchtower dissolved in the lead-grey shimmer of the fog, which too 
was by no means larger than ten or twelve meters; every smaller fort 
in England or Europe could come up with more impressive 
dimensions. No, what he felt was something else. It was the size of 
this wall, but it was a size you couldn't see. It was a feeling Indiana 
Jones was no stranger to; he had often felt it when he entered 
ancient places, buildings that had been built centuries, if not 
millennia, before the beginning of the era, and had seen with the 
silent patience of mountains the coming and going of entire 
civilizations. This wall was old, ancient. Entire peoples had worked 
for more than a millennium to complete it, and it was as if he felt 
something of the spirit that had animated these people, of the power 
and the sheer inexhaustible energy they had put into their 
construction. This monstrous stone wall radiated a majesty and 
tranquility that could not be described in words. It did not matter 
whether the great wall had prevented the Mongol armies from 
invading the Chinese empire or not. What was important was the fact 
of its construction, nothing else. 

He heard footsteps behind him and felt that it was Moto without 
having to turn around. "Amazing, isn't it?” the Japanese asked. 

Indiana didn't look at him even now. His gaze followed the 
contours of the wall, blurred in the fog. Astonishing...? No, it was not 
amazement that he felt. 

It was something else. Something that people have always known 
and have never really been able to put into words. 

The feeling that led them to believe in the work of a superior 
power. 

"How do you feel, Dr. Jones?" asked Moto as if he had read his 
mind. 

"I think it's... impressive," Indiana said after searching in vain for 
a second for a really fitting name. He looked at Moto after all, but he 
didn't see on his face a trace of the awe he himself felt. 

Not even respect for the unimaginable achievement of the people 
who built the wall. "You don't?" he asked against his better 


judgment. 

Moto shrugged his shoulders. "Maybe," he said. "Yes, in a way, 
yes." With a smile, he added, "We will tear it down." 

Indiana looked at him confused, but also frightened. "What?" 

"Maybe not,” Moto said. "Or maybe it is — to rebuild it in another 
place.” He smiled. 

"Who knows?" 

Indiana swallowed everything that was on his tongue. 

He wasn't sure if Moto really meant it or if he just wanted to 
irritate him. Their relationship had changed imperceptibly but 
thoroughly since last evening. It was as if Moto had dropped a mask 
behind which possibly only another mask appeared, but one that 
resembled the real Moto more than what he had previously played 
for Indiana. He had probably understood that Indy had never really 
trusted him despite everything. Perhaps he gradually realized that 
playing the theater had little meaning. 

With an energetic gesture, Moto changed the subject, pointing to 
a point that was perhaps half a kilometer to the north. Indiana saw 
the white shimmer of tents and the red dots of numerous fires 
burned down to the embers, which seemed to be suffocated by the 
fog. He was frightened again. Moto had told him that Hondo had 
already begun to rally troops for the imminent attack on Dzo-Lin's 
rock fortress. But what he saw there was not a small force — it was an 
army. 

He wanted to make a remark, but at that moment he heard the 
sound of footsteps behind him, and Moto made a quick, frightened 
gesture. Gradually, the story began to become annoying with the vow 
of silence, Indiana thought. He would have to come up with a 
convincing rationale to break that vow. The fact that he was not 
allowed to speak gave him decidedly more disadvantages than 
advantages. Basically, he was helplessly at Moto's mercy — and that's 
exactly what this story was supposed to do. Indiana cursed himself in 
thought for falling for this trick. 

Hondo, the two Tibetans and the pilot of the plane appeared in 
the door and jumped down into the dewy grass. 

Lobsang and Tsangpo looked at the wall in a way that convinced 
Indiana that this sight had absolutely nothing unusual for them. He 
fleetingly wondered why none of them had even thought of inquiring 
more about the origin and actual intentions of the two alleged 


monks. Then a look from Lobsang's (smiling) eyes hit him, and the 
thought disappeared from his consciousness as if it had never 
existed. 


KK 


Side by side, they approached the army camp, from which a 
delegation of Japanese soldiers approached them. Hondo seemed to 
have informed the men of their coming with a radio message, 
because they treated him and especially Moto with almost creeping 
humility, which seemed almost ridiculous to Indiana after the events 
of the past few days. While Hondo and Moto asked questions in 
Japanese and got answers in the same language, Indiana looked 
around the camp attentively. His very first estimate, concerning the 
number of men, seemed a little too high. Although there were an 
astonishing number of tents and small huts hastily built from tree 
trunks and branches, many of them were empty. This camp was built 
on growth. He suspected that Major Hondo did not necessarily 
intend to withdraw his troops from this strategically important point 
after the story that Dzo-Lin was ticked off. Not for the first time, 
Indiana wondered how a country as small as Japan had managed to 
take China practically in a stroke of the hand. As always, he did not 
find a satisfactory answer. 

They were led into one of the largest tents, which served as a 
temporary headquarters. The setup was exactly Indiana's idea: On a 
huge table in the middle of the tent lay dozens of cards and 
deployment plans, behind which a soldier sat in front of a radio. 

Some uncomfortable-looking folding chairs completed the 
spartan furnishing of the tent. 

Driven by one of his most distinctive traits — curiosity — Indiana 
came to the table. He hadn't even come two steps close to it when he 
was roughly grabbed and rudely pulled back. At the same moment, 
half a dozen rifle barrels pointed at him. 

Moto shouted a sharp order, whereupon the soldiers — albeit 
hesitantly — lowered their weapons. 

"Please don't touch anything, Dr. Jones," Moto said, almost 
evocatively. "And it's best not to look at anything that you haven't 
been allowed to look at unambiguously. You can feel for yourself how 
nervous everyone here is." Regardless of these sympathetic words, he 


whirled around and shouted at the commander of the guards so 
angrily that every color disappeared from his face. 

Indiana had understood. He returned to Lobsang and Tsangpo, 
who had been a little smarter than him and had stopped immediately 
behind the entrance of the tent. 

A good hour passed without anyone paying the slightest attention 
to them. Moto, Major Hondo and the commander of this camp put 
their heads together above the maps and loudly held war council. 

Indiana didn't like the sporadic glances they cast in his direction, 
and he wasn't even particularly surprised when Moto came back to 
him with a worried brow at the end of that hour. 

"Problems?" he whispered; as usual very quietly and without 
moving his lips. 

"I'm afraid so," Moto replied. He, too, spoke so softly that Indiana 
had trouble understanding his words at all, even though he was 
standing directly in front of him. He understood that at least one of 
those present had to be proficient in the English language and that 
Moto — unlike in Hondo's company — suddenly had to think carefully 
about every word he said. 

"I didn't imagine it to be so difficult," Moto admitted after 
another unpleasant hesitation. 

"What?" 

"Dzo-Lin's fortress," Moto replied. "I knew it was in a hard-to- 
reach part of the mountains — but as it stands, it's almost impossible 
to get there. At least not in the short time available to us." He sighed 
deeply. For a moment he turned his attention to the two Tibetans, 
then he looked at Indiana again. 

"Your two new friends won't be able to accompany us, I'm afraid." 

"Why?" The old mistrust rose again in Indiana. 

"Hondo has agreed to postpone the attack for four hours," Moto 
replied. "Unfortunately, it doesn't do us much good, Dr. Jones. 

On foot we would need two days to reach the monastery — 

leaving aside the fact that Dzo-Lin's snipers would shoot us at 
least a dozen times. I see only one way to make your plan a reality: 
we have to parachute. Have you ever done something like this 
before?" 

"I'm capable of learning," Indiana replied evasively. 

Moto looked at him piercingly but was surprisingly satisfied with 
that answer. "A parachute jump in the mountains, and at night," he 


said. "This is a dangerous matter. Even if you can do it, Dr. Jones — 
"He pointed to the Tibetans and gave them a very short, but also 
almost triumphant smile. "— it would be too dangerous for these two 
holy men." 

Indiana pondered hard. Whether Moto was happy about this 
circumstance or not, it did little to change the fact that he was right. 
He himself also had the uneasy feeling that he might have put his 
foot in his mouth. For Lobsang and Tsangpo, such a project had to be 
outright suicide. 

But before he could reluctantly agree with Moto, Lobsang took 
the floor. "Your concern for our well-being honors us, Divine Son," 
he said. "Nevertheless, it is unjustified." He pointed to Tsangpo with 
a smile that made Moto blush, and continued, "My brother and I had 
the great honor of hosting for a few years a stranger from the great 
land behind the sea who taught us the art of flying without wings. 
Nothing will happen to us that is not predestined in the Book of 
Destiny." 

Moto suddenly looked like a steam boiler standing about half a 
second before the explosion. His eyes shot small fiery flashes in 
Lobsang's direction, and his fingers nervously played on the handle 
of his sword. Looking in conclusion, Indiana thought, he seemed to 
think that there were indeed a lot of unforeseen things that could 
happen to the two Tibetans — especially the tip of his samurai sword. 
But he still controlled himself now. 

"What a coincidence," he growled. "But please — it's your life." 

With an imperious gesture, he summoned one of the guards, 
berated him in his native language and then pointed in turn to 
Tsangpo, Lobsang and Indiana. 

Half-loudly and in English, he declared: "The man will give you 
suitable clothes, weapons and parachutes. Familiarize yourself with 
them. And try to get a little sleep. Tomorrow night we'll hardly get 
any at all." 


Dzo-Lin's fortress 
One hundred and fifty miles north of Paiyiinopa 
Later the same night 


Afterwards, it had seemed like a miracle to himself — but Indiana had 
actually managed to sleep almost all day; on the one hand, this was 
certainly due to the fact that his body insisted on his right to rest 
after the four-day march across half of China. 

Only once had he been awakened; in the late afternoon, when 
Lobsang gently shook his shoulder and then asked for his help in a 
slightly embarrassed tone. 

After everything he had already experienced, Indiana only 
wondered, how on earth he could probably help the dwarf Tibetan. 

The answer was simple. It was not Lobsang, but Tsangpo who 
desperately needed his help. The Tibetan had become so entangled in 
the cords of his parachute that when Indiana saw him, it was 
reminiscent of that of a fly wriggling in the web of a spider. Even 
along with Lobsang, Indiana needed half an hour to free the Lama 
priest from his unfortunate situation. Lobsang was _ clearly 
embarrassed, but Indiana refrained from making any comment. 
However, he thought — either the two Tibetans had fibbed to Moto, 
or Tsangpo was the clumsiest person he had ever met. 


When they finally freed the Tibetan, he lined up so clumsily to 
reassemble his parachute that Indiana eventually gave it up and left 
Tsangpo with his own backpack. He himself carried the chaos of silk 
and hopelessly knotted ropes back to Hondo and had a new 
parachute handed over to him under the resounding laughter of the 
Japanese. 

Two hours after midnight, Moto had woken Indiana up to 
introduce him to the rest of the raid squad. Apart from Moto himself 
and Major Hondo, who had not been dissuaded by anything in the 
world from personally participating in the commando operation 
against Dzo-Lin, their squad consisted of six other men. 

They did not wear uniforms but were dressed in the manner of 
the notorious Japanese ninjas: in tight-fitting black suits, which 
included masks of the same color and gloves. They were armed with 
meter-long swords and submachine guns they carried on their backs, 
and a hodgepodge of additional weapons and equipment hung on 
their belts. Moto and Hondo were also dressed in a similar way, and 
Indiana was already afraid that Moto would require him to wrap 
himself in the black suit as well. 

To his relief, however, he did not demand anything of the kind, 
but wordlessly handed him a travel bag containing Indiana's own 
clothes — his familiar leather jacket, the felt hat that had already 
traveled around the world with him and had become a kind of 
trademark, and even his whip. Without waiting for a request, he 
changed his clothes. 

Not only in Moto's eyes appeared a stunned expression when 
Indiana returned a few moments later. It wasn't just his clothes that 
had changed. To his relief, none of those present responded to the 
strange change that had taken place with the silent friar. 

They discussed their approach and plan again, then they entered 
the waiting plane and took off in a westerly direction. 

That had been three hours ago. Now they were approaching their 
goal. In another hour, the sun would rise, and again two hours later, 
Moto had told him, half a dozen of Hondo's fighter-bombers would 
blow up the rock monastery to the other side of the Himalayas if they 
had not been able to persuade the rebel general's troops to surrender 
by then; no matter whether Indiana and the others were still in it or 
not. 


Indiana believed him. Consideration had never been one of the 
salient traits of Japanese soldiers. 

But he wasn't really worried about that at the moment. He was 
much more distressed by the sight of the landscape over which they 
flew. As far as he could see any of it, that is. 

The machine had steadily lost altitude during the last half hour, 
the hum of the engines had become quieter. Among them, most of 
the time there was nothing but blackness, but sometimes Indiana 
saw the sharp-edged outlines and shadows of the mountains over 
which they flew, uncomfortably low, as he found. And apart from the 
fact that he wasn't even sure if their altitude was even enough for a 
parachute jump, it was sheer madness to want to jump over these 
mountains. Between the razor-sharp ridges gaped bottomless gorges 
and crevices, so that he had the impression of gliding over a tangle of 
stone spears and arrowheads and bottomless pitfalls. 

"Are you ready, Dr. Jones?" 

Indiana turned away from the open door of the transport plane 
and looked into Moto's face. Like all of them, the samurai had 
already put on his parachute and pulled a leather flying cap over his 
black ninja headscarf. Indiana had also safely stowed his beloved felt 
hat under his jacket and exchanged it for such a cap, and a parachute 
backpack also hung from his back. He didn't answer, and Moto 
seemed to interpret his hesitation as a sign of fear — which he wasn't 
even so wrong about. 

"You can still go back, Jones," he said. "This is going to be a damn 
hairy thing. Even if we all come down in one piece and safely, we still 
have a good hour of walking ahead of us." 

Indiana knew this. Moto had superfluously explained to him that 
of course they could not jump off directly above the monastery but 
had to keep a certain safety distance. If Dzo-Lin's men heard the 
plane or even saw their parachutes, they were probably dead even 
before they reached the ground. 

Moto sighed. "You still don't trust me, Jones," he said as Indiana 
failed to answer him even now. 

He shrugged his shoulders and tried to smile. "I don't blame you 
for that. If it were the other way around, I would probably feel the 
same way. Nevertheless, you should consider whether you really 
want to risk your life — and especially that of your two new friends." 
He pointed with a head movement to the two Tibetans, who squatted 


in a prayer on the other side of the transport plane. Between the 
weapon-heavy figures of the black-clad ninjas, they seemed infinitely 
small and lost. 

And on this point, Indiana knew Moto was right. Even without 
Tsangpo's unleashing feat in the afternoon, he would have had his 
doubts that the two Tibetans would succeed in such an undertaking. 

But he did not express his doubts. "I've never been for half 
measures," he said. 

Moto frowned angrily but gave up trying to stop Indiana from 
participating in the attack. With a sudden jerk, he turned his head, 
shouted a brief order, and except for Lobsang and Tsangpos, all the 
passengers of the plane rose from their seats. 

The sound of the two propellers became even quieter, and 
Indiana could feel the plane continue to lose altitude. 

"We're here, Dr. Jones," Moto said mockingly. "Follow me." 

With this, he almost leisurely took a step past Indiana out of the 
door — and was gone. 

Indiana hesitated for one last second, then threw all his concerns 
overboard and jumped after the samurai in one stride. 

The wind hit him like a punch as he jumped out of the machine. 

Indiana screamed in shock, rolled over in the air four or five 
times in a row and found his way back to a reasonably stable position 
more by chance than skill. 

Above him, he saw the shadow of the plane moving away 
frighteningly quick, then the tiny outlines of the others following his 
jump. At the same moment, he grabbed the metal eyelet on his chest 
and pulled it. 

The parachute unfolded with a jerk that seemed to pull Indy 
twenty or thirty meters up again. For a moment, he felt panic rise in 
him. He kicked his legs wildly, began to spin in a circle at the end of 
the parachute. He desperately tried to recall what he had to do to 
steer the parachute on its way to Earth. It technically wasn't his first 
jump, but it was something different to do this for pure pleasure and 
on a sunny summer day over flat terrain compared to being in the 
situation now. 

Somehow he managed to pull over himself on the lines and ropes 
in such a way that he was at least not driven further away from the 
others. Besides himself he could see Moto's parachute, and next to 
and above him those of the others. 


One was missing. 

Above him were only six parachutes. 

Worried, Indiana pulled on his lines, so that he turned once 
around his axis at the end of the parachute and counted the 
parachutes again. Four, six, seven ... Counting his own - eight. 

But it should have been nine. One of the men must have gone off 
course to such an extent that he had disappeared in the night - or his 
parachute had not opened. 

Indiana did not know what the worse possibility was; but if he 
had believed in good or bad omens, then he would probably have 
started at that moment at the latest to seriously think about whether 
it would not have been better to listen to Moto's advice. 

The white ball from Moto's parachute under him suddenly got 
bumps and became formless, and Indiana had just enough time to 
pull his legs to his body when the rocky ground jumped out of the 
night towards him. 

The impact was terrible. He tried to roll off as he had learned, but 
almost immediately lost his balance and hit lengthwise. A sharp- 
edged piece of rock hit him like a fist in the ribs and made him gasp 
helplessly for air, then his own parachute lowered over him like a 
blanket and took away his view. 

It took Indiana almost five minutes to get out of the tangle of silk 
and strings. And in the end, he only succeeded because he did 
something that probably ranked directly behind blasphemy in a 
normal parachutist: He pulled his knife and simply cut through the 
tough nylon cords. In the same way, he worked his way out under the 
parachute. 

The first one he met was Moto. Even the Japanese had not 
bothered to fold his parachute but had only carelessly pushed it into 
a crevice. 

He stood on a meter-high boulder, looked around concentrating 

— and turned slightly when he saw Indiana. 

"Dr. Jones!" 

Indiana stopped, took off the flying cap and replaced it with his 
hat, which he pulled out from under his jacket. Only then did he 
reply. "Safe and unharmed, Moto. You see, your worry was 
superfluous." 

Moto jumped down from his rock, and as he got closer, Indiana 
could see his face. He didn't look like he was particularly happy to 


see Indiana. 

"Where are the others?" Indiana asked. "Is everyone down 
safely?" 

"I'm not sure," Moto replied. Then he pointed to a point behind 
Indiana. "There's Hondo." 

They went over to the major, which had now been joined by two 
of the ninja soldiers. 

Only a few minutes passed before the other two ninjas joined 
them; a few seconds later, another figure from the night appeared. It 
was one of the two Tibetans. Indiana couldn't see his face, but his 
shaved head shimmered in the pale light of the stars. 

Something was wrong with his movements. He shuffled with his 
shoulders bent far forward and very slowly, as if every meter cost 
him great effort, and his footsteps were accompanied by a rustling, 
eerie sound. 

Then Indiana saw why, the same moment he realized that it was 
Lobsang who was approaching him. He was still carrying the 
backpack on his back that the parachute had been in. And he moved 
so laboriously because he pulled the entire parachute behind him 
over the rocks. 

Moto rushed towards the Tibetan and drew his sword. With a 
single swing he cut the ropes, pulled Lobsang rudely by the shoulders 
and considered him with a barrage of incomprehensible, but not very 
friendly sounding words. 

Indiana also rushed towards the Tibetan. "Lobsang!" he said 
relieved. "I thought something had happened to you. Where are 
you..." 
Suddenly, he faltered. Moto had looked at him frightened, 
because Hondo and the others were close enough to them to realize 
at the latest now that Indiana did not seem to feel bound by his vow 
of silence. But that wasn't the reason for Indiana's horror. All of a 
sudden, the missing parachute came back to his mind. Moto and 
Hondo and himself were here, and the four ninjas had also reached 
the ground unscathed, and that meant nothing more than ... 
"Tsangpo!" he whispered shaken. 

"His parachute did not open," Lobsang confirmed. 

"Does that mean he crashed?" Moto asked frightened. 

"No," Indiana replied irritably. "Probably he spread his arms and 
fluttered like a bird to the earth, you fool!" 


Moto wanted to walk up, but Lobsang raised his hand in a 
reassuring gesture. "I beg you, Divine Son," he said. 

"Fate has provided for only one of us to reach the Temple of Dzo- 
Lin." 

"Damn, I was immediately against the two of them coming 
along!" Moto continued unimpressed. "It is a miracle that he is still 
alive." Excited, he stared at Indiana, pointing to Lobsang. 

But Indiana didn't listen. The news of Tsangpo's death shook 
him, because although he had met the Tibetan barely twenty-four 
hours ago, he had liked him. 

But that wasn't all. His parachute has not opened, Lobsang had 
said. But his parachute had not been his parachute, but Indiana's 
parachute... 

Full of compassion and sincerely felt sadness, he turned to 
Lobsang. "Where did he crash?" 

The Tibetan did not answer, because again Moto interfered with a 
bossy gesture. "We don't have time for something like that, Dr. 
Jones! A long march lies ahead of us, and Hondo's engines will be on 
time to the minute. If we stand around here for a long time, you can 
dig a grave for all of us." 

Indiana felt an anger that he could hardly control. And again, it 
was Lobsang's eyes that kept him from doing anything thoughtless. 
He swallowed everything he had wanted to say to Moto at that 
moment, forced himself to nod and spun around with a jolt. 

In the same minute they marched off. 


KK 


Their pilot must have had the sense of direction of a mole, for they 
had barely climbed the next ridge when the rock monastery where 
Dzo-Lin's rebel army had entrenched itself lay beneath them. Instead 
of a good hour's walk away, they were almost jumped on the Chinese 
heads ... 

The feeling of relief of having gotten around an hour of life- 
threatening climbing through a nocturnal mountain range did not 
really set in with Indiana, because in his mind's eye suddenly 
appeared pictures of Chinese rebel soldiers who organized clay 
pigeon shooting at him and the others ... The rock monastery stuck 
like a swallow's nest to an almost vertically rising rock face, allowing 


them to look down directly at the gable of the curved roof from their 
position, and Indiana was again frightened when he realized that 
they had practically fallen from the sky at the back of the monastery. 
If he had jumped out of the plane just half a minute later, he would 
have landed directly in the courtyard — or on the bayonets of the 
waiting Chinese! 

Moto seemed to see the matter clearly from the practical side. 

He did not say a word about the pilot's apparent inability but was 
visibly pleased to have gained almost an hour of time before Hondo's 
planes arrived. With succinct words, he told Indiana and Lobsang to 
take cover and remain silent, then turned to Hondo and his ninja 
walriors. 

Indiana watched him with a feeling whose true meaning he was 
not entirely sure of himself. It became increasingly difficult for him 
to continue to trust Moto. Sure, he had his word of honor, and he 
knew that a samurai would be more likely to commit suicide before 
breaking a promise made. And yet... 

When he turned his head and looked into Lobsang's face, he saw 
a seriousness in it that he had never noticed on the Tibetan's face. 

"I'm very sorry about Tsangpo," he said quietly. 

Lobsang looked at him and remained silent. 

"I blame myself," Indiana continued. "I shouldn't have allowed 
him to come along. At the latest yesterday afternoon, after he almost 
strangled himself with his own parachute, I should have known that 
you were lying." 

"It wasn't your fault," Lobsang replied. "You couldn't have 
changed anything. We knew that only one of us would reach the 
monastery." 

"I would have!" Indiana vehemently disagreed. "I — "He faltered, 
looked at Lobsang distraught for a heartbeat, and murmured, "What 
does that mean, you knew it?" 

"Our vision showed us that death would also demand our share," 
Lobsang replied. 

"Now that's enough!" Indiana said roughly. "Finally stop this 
stupid chatter of visions and premonitions. What the hell does that 
mean?!" 

Lobsang continued to look at him very calmly and with an almost 
forgiving smile. He knew well that Indiana's crude tone was only an 
expression of his horror. He was silent. 


"The ... Parachute," Indiana murmured. "It was the parachute, 
wasn't it?” 

"We didn't lie," Lobsang said seriously. "Both my brother and I 
have mastered the art of flying without wings. Tsangpo's parachute 
was defective." 

"Sabotaged, you really mean,” Indiana growled. His gaze sought 
Moto, whose figure in the darkness differed in no way from those of 
the others, so that he could not identify him exactly. Maybe it was a 
good thing. 

"It was... my parachute,” he murmured after a while. 

"It doesn't matter whose-," Lobsang began, but Indiana 
interrupted him immediately and only so painstakingly controlled 
that his own voice seemed to him like that of a stranger. 

"Please stop this nonsense, Lobsang," he said tiredly. "Why did 
you do that? Moto had my parachute sabotaged, didn't he? He 
wanted me to crash." "Yes," Lobsang simply said. 

"But why didn't you say anything?” murmured Indiana. "I... 

would have only needed to replace the parachute. Why didn't you 
warn me? Tsangpo's death was completely pointless!" 

He felt Lobsang shaking his head, even though he did not look at 
the Tibetan. "A life had to be given to reach the temple," the Tibetan 
said seriously. "Our vision didn't tell us which one. But it was our 
decision that your life right now is more important than ours." 

"I would have no life at all," Indiana protested, but this time 
Lobsang interrupted him with an authority in his voice that Indiana 
could not resist. "Fate cannot be deceived, Dr. Jones," he said. "A life 
was demanded, and one was given. If we had told you what was 
going on with the parachute, something else would have happened." 

Indiana no longer disagreed. He trembled with anger and pain, 
and the mere idea that the Tibetan had deliberately thrown away his 
life just because he thought he had seen it that way in a vision almost 
drove him crazy. 

But at the same time, he knew how completely pointless it would 
have been to continue talking to Lobsang about it. Their conversation 
had reached the same point where he had reached several times in 
his conversations with Moto. It wasn't just two different opinions, 
but two completely different ways of thinking that came together 
here. 

"Moto then," he finally murmured. 


"He will continue to try to kill you," Lobsang confirmed. "He 
thinks he doesn't need you anymore." 

"But I have his word of honor," Indiana said without 
understanding. Almost desperately, he looked at the bald-headed 
Tibetan. "I don't understand that, Lobsang. The word of honor of a 
samurai..." 

The Tibetan shook his head gently. "You never had that, Dr. 

Jones," he said. "The word of honor of a samurai is more 
important than his life — if he gives it to the one to whom he has 
sworn allegiance. Lies and deceit are just as much a weapon of the 
warriors of the Rising Sun as the sword and the dagger." 

"That is, he never intended to keep his word," Indiana said 
gloomily. 

"He never really gave it to you," Lobsang said. 

"But then why are we here?” Indiana asked without 
understanding. "Why this theatre? He could have just had me 
executed." 

The Tibetan breathed deeply and audibly. "Because he's not safe," 
he said. "Dzo-Lin is a smart man. If he wasn't, he would hardly have 
been able to resist them for so long. He needs him alive. And it's not 
the way of a samurai to simply have an opponent executed when he 
can set a complicated trap for him instead." 

Moto's return kept Indiana from asking Lobsang more questions. 
Indiana pulled his hat a little deeper into his face. He wasn't sure if 
he had enough of himself in power not to let his real feelings affect 
him. 

"We're ready," Moto said succinctly. "Our position is pretty 
favorable. With a little luck, they won't even realize we're coming." 

They rose from the shelter of the rock and stepped out again into 
the icy wind. Indiana was a little dizzy as he stepped up to the abyss 
next to Moto and gently bent over. The monastery was thirty or forty 
meters below them. A single light burned here and there, but he 
could not make out the slightest movement in the yard or behind the 
windows in the dark. If Dzo Lin had indeed entrenched himself down 
there with an entire army, then his men were either completely 
reckless — or they were already waiting for them. 

He saved himself the trouble of sharing his fears with Moto. He 
was quite sure that the Japanese thoughts were going in the same 
direction. 


Moreover, it was too late for such concerns. Moto's ninja soldiers 
had already tied a rope around a projecting rock and began to climb 
silently and as skillfully as giant four-legged spiders down the wall. 

It only took moments for the first of them to reach the roof of the 
temple and seem to merge with the shadows. 

Indiana waited for the other two ninjas to follow their comrades, 
but nothing of the sort happened. A minute passed, a second and 
finally a third, then one of the black-clad figures appeared again on 
the roof and waved briefly up to them. "So, let's go," Moto said with a 
prompting gesture in Indiana's direction. 

Indiana hesitated noticeably. If Moto really intended to kill him, 
then this was perhaps the best opportunity. The rope made a stable 
impression, but he also knew how sharp the sword was at Moto's 
side. Then he told himself that Moto couldn't afford to get rid of him 
that way. In addition, he was now convinced that Lobsang's claim 
was true: Moto would try to eliminate him, but not like that. 
Determined, he grabbed the rope, felt his way down centimeters over 
the edge of the rock and climbed faster than his feet found a secure 
hold on the rough stone. 

After a few moments he was almost glad that it was still dark. 

The wind tugged at him so violently that more than once he 
seriously feared that he would simply be blown down from the wall, 
and although he had always thought he was free of vertigo, he 
suddenly felt the pull of the depths. It was only about thirty meters to 
the roof of the temple, but behind it the rock fell by another three or 
four hundred meters just as perpendicularly into the depths. 

Finally, he reached the roof. With bated breath, he lowered his 
hands and knees, looked around and discovered the shadowy figure 
of one of the ninjas right next to him. 

Although he must have almost stepped on the man's toes while 
descending, he had not even noticed him. 

The Japanese gestured violently. The meaning of his gestures was 
clear: Indiana should follow him. That, in turn, was not so easy. 
While the Japanese moved over the roof with almost brazen ease, so 
silent and skillful that every cat would pale with envy, Indiana 
crawled behind him on his hands and knees, prepared to lose his 
insecure grip every second and plunge headlong to his death. 

Suddenly, the ninja was gone, and the next moment Indiana's 
groping hands reached into the void. Directly in front of him yawned 


a hole in the roof almost a meter wide. The two ninjas must have 
broken it in silently while Indiana had descended on the rope. 

Indiana climbed in awkwardly, felt strong hands reaching for him 
from the darkness, and breathing a sigh of relief for the first time 
since he left the rock above. 

It took a long time for the others to follow suit — first Moto and 
Hondo, then the other two ninjas and last and by some distance 
Lobsang. Indiana tried in vain to recognize something of their 
surroundings. He was still as blind after five minutes as he was after 
the first two seconds, and when they finally went on, he no longer 
could comprehend how the two ninjas who had taken the lead found 
their way in the complete darkness. 

Nevertheless, they did not seem to find their way in a completely 
smooth manner — Indiana heard a muffled crash several times, and 
once one of the warriors managed only with difficulty to suppress a 
pained sound. 

After an eternity, he heard a bar being pushed back; pale light fell 
through a door. The two ninjas scurried out silently. Only when one 
of them came back and gestured to them that the air was clear did 
Moto allow them to move on. 

Indiana breathed a sigh of relief when he finally saw light again. 
In front of them stretched a long, very narrow corridor, bathed in 
reddish brightness by a metal basin full of glowing coals. Not the 
slightest sound could be heard. All Indiana perceived was the beating 
of his own heart and the subdued howl of the wind that broke on the 
walls and rocks outside. 

Something was wrong here. An unnatural silence prevailed in the 
building in which hundreds of people had allegedly entrenched 
themselves. 

Moto seemed to have similar thoughts, for he too looked worried 
rather than satisfied when he stepped through the door behind 
Indiana and convinced himself with a quick look in both directions 
that they were alone. With his right hand, he made a quick, 
commanding gesture. Two of the ninjas moved away in opposite 
directions, and Moto told Indiana and the others to stop. 

They did not dare to speak, and Moto even looked angrily at 
Indiana when, after a few moments, he walked to the opposite wall of 
the hallway, where he had discovered a narrow window. 

But he also made no attempt to hold him back. 


Indiana carefully leaned out and peered into the depths. 

It was still the blackest night, but he could now at least see 
shadows and outlines. The monastery lay lonely and so quietly 
beneath them, as if life had not only given way from it, but as if there 
had never been any here. Here and there he shined a light on the 
walls. A good twenty meters below him he believed he recognized the 
outlines of men who stood guard there motionless, and yet ... he 
suddenly knew. 

It wasn't just too quiet. Nothing stirred here ! The posts down 
there on the walls did not move. They didn't go up and down, they 
didn't move their hands, or stomp their feet up, as men who stood 
guard on such an icy night used to do. Not a shadow moved behind 
windows, not a light flickered or extinguished. 

With a jolt he whirled around to Moto. "This is a trap!" he said. 

"There's no one here!" 

Moto stared at him. For a second, he just seemed angry that 
Indiana had spoken so loudly, then he was next to him with a single 
stride, pushed him aside and leaned out of the window as well. 

"Damn!" he came out as he stood up again. 

"You're right!" He shouted something at Hondo in Japanese, 
turned to the other two ninjas with concise, roaring orders and 
choppy gestures, who whirled around on the spot and rushed after 
their comrades, and then turned back to Indiana. 

"They must have known that we were coming!” he said hatefully. 
"We have been betrayed!" 

"That seems likely it to me," Indiana replied earnestly. 

Moto's gaze pierced into his. But it took a few seconds for Indiana 
to even understand what the icy sparkle meant in the eyes of the 
Japanese. 

"You don't think that was me?" he asked. 

"Who else?” returned Moto dangerously quietly. His hand rested 
on the handle of the sword on his belt. "No one here except us knew 
about this plan. It wasn't me. And for Hondo and his men, I put both 
hands in the fire." 

"You're crazy!" Indiana replied. "When would I have done that? 
Their soldiers didn't let me out of sight for a second. And even if — 
what would I have gotten out of it?" 

"I don't know," Moto replied, without taking his hand off the 
sword handle. Indiana saw that he had pulled the blade out of the 


sheath about half an inch. "Maybe a deal with Dzo-Lin to exchange 
us for your girlfriend?" 

"Sure," Indiana replied sarcastically. "I admit you caught me. I 
sent a carrier pigeon yesterday morning, and last night at sunset it 
came back with Dzo-Lin's reply." 

"Your humor is inappropriate, Dr. Jones," Moto said coldly, and 
Indiana sensed that Moto's anger was genuine. It looked as if only a 
few seconds separated him from an abrupt end. 

"I really wasn't," he said again. This time he carefully banished 
any undertone of sarcasm or ridicule from his voice. "Think for 
yourself! How could I have done that? I did not leave the camp, and 
your soldiers made sure that I could not even get close to a radio. 
Quite apart from the fact that I didn't even know how to contact this 
Dzo-Lin." 

Moto continued to stare at him wordlessly; and in a way that 
scared Indiana. He could see his mind working. 

And then Moto suddenly spun around with a jolt and sparkled at 
Lobsang. 

"Don't make a fool of yourself, Moto!" Indiana said. "The same is 
true for him and Tsangpo. In addition, the two of them would have 
been completely crazy if they had come along anyway. For them, it 
was the most dangerous. 

Think about what happened to Tsangpo." 

Moto still didn't seem convinced. But in the murderous glitter in 
his eyes, a tiny trace of insecurity had mixed. 

"Maybe it's just a coincidence that they left the temple tonight!" 

Indiana continued. "Or they have learned of Hondo's planned 
attack and they come and go!" 

"We have been betrayed!" Moto insisted. 

"Even if, none of us!" Indiana said. "Please, Moto — who would be 
so crazy as to fall into a trap he set himself?" 

The Japanese was still undecided. And what finally brought the 
decision, at least for the moment — was much less Indiana's words 
than simply the fact that the ninja soldiers came back and claimed 
Moto's attention. 

"You were right, Jones!" he said gloomily after talking to them. 

"The monastery is abandoned. They put a few scarecrows in 
uniforms and placed them on the walls so that it would look from a 
distance as if the fortress was still manned." He clenched his fist 


angrily. "Probably everything here is mined. Hondo's soldiers will fall 
into a trap when they come!" 

"Not if we can somehow warn them," Indiana said. "We have 
enough time." 

Judging by Moto's expression, he didn't necessarily seem to be of 
the same opinion. And Indiana wasn't sure if they really got out of 
here early enough to stop the attack. The way down to the foot of the 
mountain was long — and certainly not a walk. 

"Besides, we should see that we get away from here anyway," 

he continued when Moto did not answer. "In two hours Hondo's 
planes will be here." 

That was the decisive factor. Led by two of the black-clad soldiers, 
they made their way down, while the other two formed the rearguard 
and covered their backs. 

Despite everything, they were very careful. The monastery made a 
thoroughly abandoned impression, although only recently it seemed 
to have been abandoned in great haste. On tables were plates with 
only half-eaten meals, they found abandoned clothes, weapons and 
other things that would probably never have been left behind if they 
had withdrawn from the rock fortress in an orderly manner. 

When they stepped out into the yard, Indiana stopped so abruptly 
that the Hondo, who was following him crashed into him and threw 
out a curse. The feeling of falling into a trap suddenly became so 
intense that he almost thought he could touch it. 

With a beating heart, he looked around. The two ninjas had also 
stopped: their attitude betrayed tension. 

Behind them, the monastery walls towered black into a starless 
sky. Indiana shuddered. Although they were well ahead of schedule, 
it wouldn't take very long until dawn. Nevertheless, it seemed to be 
getting darker rather than lighter. 

"What is it?" Moto whispered next to him, and Indiana realized 
that he was not alone in his fear. Even Lobsang seemed a little more 
nervous. 

The samurai answered his own question with a shrug and made a 
sign to move on. 

Indiana breathed a sigh of relief as they stepped through the 
narrow gate in the monastery wall. He felt that he had been freed 
from a physical burden. 


However, this relief did not last very long, because the way down 
was by no means as bad as he had believed. 

It was much worse. 

It was not a road; not even something that deserves even the 
name way. In front of them, a path barely towel-wide, obviously 
carved into the rock afterwards, led into the depths at such an angle 
that Indiana became nauseous just by looking at it. 

Needless to say, there was no such thing as a railing. On this path, 
a single misstep meant certain death. 

The ninja walking in front of him hesitated to enter it, but for 
other reasons. Carefully he let himself sink to his knees, groped his 
fingertips over the ground and searched the first three meters of the 
path before he straightened up and came back again. 

Wordlessly, he shook his head. Dzo-Lin had obviously refrained 
from mining the path. 

A dull beat sounded. The ninja gasped, bounced against the rock 
with his arms raised and turned once around his own axis before 
Indy, an arrow now protruding from between his shoulder blades, 
and he silently tipped over the edge of the rock and disappeared into 
the depths. 

Indiana bounced back. Instinctively, he ducked, and a fraction of 
a second later, a second arrow broke rattling above him on the wall. 

Someone grabbed him by the shoulder and roughly pulled him 
back, so that he lost his balance; but before he fell, he saw movement 
in the shadows at the end of the path. Something dark and big flew 
past him and crashed to the ground behind him. 

Moto cursed loudly in his native language, then the dark, choppy 
rattling of an MP salvo tore the night apart. Beyond the gate, sparks 
splashed out of the rock face, and a glaring scream shot and became 
quieter as the victim disappeared into the depths. 

Indiana felt himself being pulled up and dragged back to the wall 
so quickly that he had to fight for his balance with desperately 
rowing arms. Someone pushed him through the gate. 

The surviving ninja fired a second, brief burst of fire, threw the 
door into the lock and just put the bar in front of it when something 
bored into the door with a dull clapping, and suddenly the razor- 
sharp tip of a spear protruded from the wood, barely a finger's width 
in front of the soldier's face. 

Indiana climbed up awkwardly. Confused, he looked at Moto. 


The Japanese looked angry, but also clearly affected. 

"Dzo-Lin?" Indiana asked. 

Moto shrugged his shoulders wordlessly. He cast an irritated 
glance at the spearhead sticking out of the door, and Indiana could 
vividly imagine what was going on inside him. The attack itself had 
basically surprised no one. But Indiana simply could not imagine 
that Dzo-Lin's soldiers were equipped with spears and arrows. 

Moto pointed to the stairs. "To the top! We retreat in the 
direction we came! Fast!" 

One of the ninjas stayed behind on Moto's orders to barricade the 
door further, the other two stormed up the stairs in front of them 
with swords drawn. It only took them a few minutes to reach the attic 
again. This time they did not have to feel their way forward in the 
dark. One of the ninja soldiers lit a torch and walked ahead. In the 
flickering light of the flames, Indiana realized that they had entered 
the temple through a massive, completely empty attic. But he also 
saw that only the last dozen or so steps had led over solid ground. 
The hole the ninjas had broken into the pagoda roof of the temple 
was at dizzying heights above them, and the way up led over a tangle 
of wooden beams and supports, the mere sight of which made 
Indiana dizzy. They had descended in the darkness before, without 
him even noticing. 

As they worked their way back up the road in the opposite 
direction, Indiana came to the conclusion that this might not have 
been so bad. 

It began to dawn as they climbed back up to the roof. From the 
east, the sky began to cover itself with pale gray, and there was that 
strange twilight in which the human eye saw less than at night. There 
was still not a single star in the sky. 

They quickly rushed to the other side of the building, where the 
roof seemed to merge with the rock face. One of the soldiers grabbed 
the rope, quickly began to climb up on it — and fell back with a 
suppressed scream, while thirty meters of thumb-thick dew rained 
down on him from above. Indiana, too, jumped aside hastily, but like 
everyone else, raised his head to look up at the summit. 

In front of the dark gray of the sky, the shadow of a single figure 
stood out sharply. It was a man. Although it was only recognizable as 
an outline, one could see that it was not very tall and of slender 
growth. Completely motionless, he stood there and looked down on 


them. In his right hand shimmered the knife with which he had cut 
the rope. 

"Dzo-Lin," Moto mumbled hatefully. "This is Dzo-Lin! I'm sure!" 

As if the figure up there on the rock had understood his words, he 
suddenly raised his arm, saluted mockingly and disappeared behind 
the rock. 

"Dzo-Lin!" Moto said again. "That refined fox! We are like him 

A glaring flash cut off the rest of his words. Indiana spun around 
and saw flames flickering over the crown of the wall. 

Muffled screams reached them through the night. 

"What was that?" Moto asked frightened. 

"You said it yourself," Indiana replied. "Apparently, Dzo-Lin's 
men mined everything down there." He hesitated for a second before 
adding, "I just wonder why." 

Moto looked at him confused. But he seemed to understand what 
Indiana meant. The monastery had been turned into a trap 

— but it was obviously not for Hondo's soldiers. 

Hondo and his three remaining ninja soldiers began to debate 
excitedly with each other. Indiana, of course, didn't understand a 
word — but he understood the importance of the major's frantic 
gestures. 

"T wouldn't do that," he said. 

Hondo rode around and sparkled at him, and Moto also looked 
questioningly. "What?" 

Indiana pointed to the rock face. "I like to believe you that your 
people can climb up there," he said. "But you realize that Dzo-Lin is 
waiting for them up there, right?" 

Moto thought for a moment. His gaze glided over the rock face, 
then wandered back over the roof and to where flames were still 
blazing from the courtyard. "You're right," he confessed reluctantly. 
"We must..."He broke off and looked around wildly until he 
discovered Lobsang a few steps away." Is there a basement or other 
safe room here?" 

"I, too, have never been here, divine son," Lobsang recalled. 

Moto brushed his words aside with an annoying movement. 

"You know these kinds of temples," he hissed. "Do they have a 
basement or not?" 

"Normally not," Lobsang confessed. 


"And certainly not here," Indiana added irritably. "They carved 
this thing out of the rock, Moto! What's the point?" 

"In an hour and a half, Hondo's planes will be here," Moto 
replied. "Do you want to wait for them up here?" 

"Maybe there is a way," Lobsang said. Moto and Indiana looked 
at him questioningly alike, and the Tibetan continued in a thoughtful 
tone: "This monastery was obviously built as a refuge. I've never 
been here, but I know monasteries like this. 

Often there was a secret escape route, should the walls threaten 
to break or a 

Siege lasts too long." 

"And you know where that escape route is?” Moto asked 
excitedly. "No. But if it exists, I can find it." "What are we waiting 
for?" Indiana asked. 

They balanced back over the roof and crossed the huge attic for 
the third time to penetrate the interior of the building. Indiana ran to 
the stairs and listened for a moment. From below, roaring blows 
came up in regular succession. The door was still holding, which 
somewhat surprised Indiana; it had taken them a good quarter of an 
hour to get up and down the roof. But he had also seen for himself 
how massive the door and the latch were. In addition, the attackers 
probably had other things to do at the moment. The explosion had 
proven that Dzo-Lin's men had left behind more than a few stuffed 
uniforms. 

From whom had Dzo-Lin's soldiers fled? wondered Indiana. 

Which attacker frightened them so much that they themselves 
had left behind their clothes and blankets and part of the food 
supplies? 

They worked their way back down to the ground floor of the 
temple through two floors. When they passed the door in the large 
hall, Indiana saw that it was already hanging a little obliquely on the 
hinges. With each blow, dust trickled out of the masonry, and even 
the bolt already had a crack that ran through it almost the entire 
length. A few more minutes, Indiana estimated. At the very most. 

They searched half a dozen other rooms, all small and empty, 
until Lobsang suddenly stopped and focused on looking at a narrow 
mural that stretched close to the ceiling of the room. For Indiana, 
they were nothing but images of religious life within the monastery, 
as they had been seen everywhere here, but for Lobsang they seemed 


to contain a secret message, for he looked at it for quite a while 
before turning around again with a jolt. 

"I now know where the escape route is,” he said, pointing his 
hand up to the ceiling. "Follow me — quickly!" 

As they crossed the hall again and approached the stairs, the door 
shook under a blow that split its right half from floor to ceiling. A few 
more moments, Indiana thought, and they would see from whom 
Dzo-Lin's soldiers had fled in such panic. 

Indiana Jones was wrong about that. He saw them much sooner 


When they reached the end of the stairs, the ninja next to him 
suddenly screamed and fell backwards down the stairs. As if grown 
out of the ground, a figure appeared in front of Indiana. 

Perhaps the only thing that saved his life was the fact that the guy 
in front of him was as surprised as he was. He knew the man 

— and so did he. The last time they met, it had been on the other 
side of the world, and the guy had been wearing a tailor-made suit 
and patent shoes instead of an ankle-length coat and a fur-lined cap. 
But the face underneath was the same one with which Tamara had 
wiped up the street behind the Washington Museum; some of the 
cuts and scratches he had suffered had not yet healed, and the anger 
that flared up abruptly in the dark eyes proved to Indiana that the 
other remembered their last encounter very well. 

The realization that the guy was not only extremely rude, but 
perhaps also resentful, came a fraction of a second too late. 

Indiana ducked instinctively, and just as instinctively his right 
hand fell on the handle of the whip he wore on his belt, but both 
movements were not fast enough. The guy's hands twitched forward, 
grabbed his neck and mercilessly cut off his air. His face distorted 
into a mischievous, toothy grin. 

Indiana heard screams behind him, the clinking of steel, muffled 
blows and a single, long reverberating rifle shot and understood that 
he could not count on the help of others. 

Obviously, the attackers had found another way into the house 
and probably only stormed the door to distract them — and they had 
succeeded. He threw himself back, kicked the giant's knees and 
pulled up his folded hands with all his might to break his murderous 
stranglehold. 


Almost to his own surprise, he even succeeded. The man's arms 
were thrown up, and Indiana immediately added a punch to the tip 
of his chin. 

It was only when it was already too late that he remembered that 
he had already had very little success with it. The giant took the blow 
unmoved, and almost in the same second his flat hands clapped with 
terrible force on Indiana's ears. 

His skull appeared to turn into the interior of a bell, in which a 
bobbin the size of the Statue of Liberty sounded the alarm. He 
staggered, felt, grabbed again and pulled himself up. 

Everything began to blur before his eyes, and he heard a dull, 
ever louder roar and noise to the rhythm of his own heartbeat. 

It was the second time he clashed with this guy, and the second 
time he couldn't deal with him. 

The deadly grip around his neck suddenly loosened. Indiana 
staggered back, found a foothold somewhere, and blinked a few 
times to drive away the red streaks before his eyes. His throat hurt 
unbearably, and his heart raced as if it wanted to shatter at any 
moment. As if through thick fog, he saw the Mongol, who suddenly 
pulled himself up in a corner four or five meters away and looked for 
the tornado that had swept him off his feet with a stunned 
expression. 

Indiana did not wait until he had identified the Tibetan 
equivalent of a hurricane, barely one meter tall, wrapped in a brown 
cowl, as that invisible force, but ran with far-reaching steps towards 
the Mongol and gave him a kick under the chin, which tore him up 
and caused his head to collide rudely with the wall behind him, 
which may not have been particularly fair, but effective. 

Normally, anyway. 

It was unbelievable — but the guy even shrugged that off. 

Although he fell to his knees and shook his head for a moment 
dazed, he immediately began to lift himself up again! Indiana 
grabbed him, hammered his fist into his body four, five, six times in 
a row with all his might, then grabbed him by the shoulders and 
pushed him past him with all his might. The giant staggered, tore his 
arms up to keep his balance — and suddenly stepped into the void. 
With a glaring scream, he rumbled down the stairs and remained 
dazed. Indiana pulled his whip off his belt and looked around wildly. 
The giant guy seemed to have been the only one waiting for them up 


here — but at the foot of the stairs, an angry scuffle was underway, in 
which Moto, Hondo and the three other Japanese struggled with a 
numerically far superior group of attackers. Still, it didn't look like 
they needed help. Indiana had already seen what Moto was able to 
do with his sword, and Hondo obviously wore the blade not only 
because it was part of his uniform. Four or five of the attackers were 
already bleeding on the ground, and the rest were literally standing 
with their backs to the wall, because the three soldiers had obviously 
not only wrapped themselves in the classic clothes of ninjas simply 
because the black color suited them so well. 

Indiana took the time to look at the attackers calmly for a few 
moments. What he saw was frightening and confusing at the same 
time. The man who had been waiting for them up here was not the 
only one who had dressed like one of Attila's Hun riders. 

The men wore long, colorfully embroidered coats made of wool 
and fur, as well as caps and hats made of dense fur. They were armed 
with crooked sabers and short axes. A few steps away, two archers 
had lined up, who tried in vain to point their arrows at a safe target. 
Moto and the other four moved so fast that they could not dare to fire 
their weapons without running the risk of hitting one of their own 
men. 

Indiana didn't realize the mistake in this consideration until it 
was too late. One of the archers suddenly whirled around and let his 
arrow fly, and he felt, even as he was doing it, that he was dropping 
himself far too slowly to the side. 

And suddenly there was something in front of his face: Lobsang's 
hand, which had turned into a rapid shadow. A fraction of a second 
later, Indiana's eyes widened with horror and disbelief when he saw 
the arrow that the Tibetan had caught. The tip was barely ten 
centimeters away from his eyes. 

The archers did not get around to trying their luck a second time, 
because Moto was probably fed up with the annoyance by now. With 
an angry scream, he swung his samurai sword high above his head, 
cutting air with a lightning blow and dropped the weapon to raise his 
submachine gun in the same movement. 

A short, choppy burst of fire swept half of the attackers and the 
two archers to the ground, the rest fell victim to Hondo and his 
ninjas within a few moments. 


Moto raised his head and looked up at Indiana. "Are you in order, 
Dr. Jones?" 

Indiana nodded. 

"Go with Lobsang and look for the exit!" called Moto. He bent 
down, picked up his sword and pointed the blade at the door, which 
shook more and more violently under the blows of the attackers. 
"We're stopping them as long as we can. Hurry up!" 

Indiana did what Moto had advised him to do. Two steps behind 
Lobsang, he stormed up the corridor and through an orphaned 
dormitory into a small room with a domed ceiling, which they had 
already searched once and in vain. On a pedestal in front of the back 
wall sat a half-life-size Buddha statue. 

Lobsang hurried towards the figure, stopped motionless for a few 
seconds and looked at it very attentively, then stretched out his hand 
and gently shook the left shoulder of the Buddha. The crunch of 
stone could be heard, and the figure, which must have weighed half a 
ton, moved almost elegantly to the side. Behind it, a semi-circular, 
dark passage came to light. 

Lobsang smiled triumphantly at Indiana, lowered himself to his 
knees and started to crawl through the opening, but Indy held him 
back with a quick movement. "Wait!" 

The Tibetan was confused, as his expression revealed, but he 
obeyed. Carefully, he crawled back a short distance and straightened 
up to make way for Indiana. 

Indy stepped next to him, but did not kneel down, but instead 
pointed his hand at the scratches that the Buddha had left in the 
ground during his sideways movement. Most of these traces were 
ancient, but some were also very fresh. And there were at least two 
tracks. The figure had been moved before, not so long ago. 

Indiana gently knelt to his hands and knees and tried to penetrate 
the darkness behind the passage with glances. A useless undertaking. 
But once again, his sixth sense came forward, which had already 
saved his life more than once. 

"A lamp!" he whispered. "Bring a lamp or a torch — something." 

Lobsang hastily disappeared, and Indiana turned around again 
and stared into the darkness. A gentle breeze touched his face, and it 
also told him that they were not the first to use this secret passage, 
because it smelled not only of age and dust, but also of people, metal 


and powder ... Probably Dzo-Lin and his soldiers had used exactly 
this corridor to get to safety from the approaching Hun hordes. 

Lobsang came back, a sooty kerosene lamp in his hand. Indiana 
took it from him, held it by his outstretched arm in front of him and 
looked at the corridor behind the opening in the yellow, flickering 
light. 

At first glance, he noticed absolutely nothing dangerous. 

The space expanded behind the passage to a cave about one and a 
half meters high and twice as wide, which was completely empty. The 
floor was made of stone, so he could not find any traces. In the 
opposite wall there was a nearly meter-high, semi-circular passage, 
which, however, was closed by a solid metal plate. To the right and 
left, two massive levers protruded from the wall. 

And barely five centimeters in front of Indiana's left hand, with 
which he supported his body weight, a hair-thin wire stretched. 

Indiana's heart made a frightened leap. It didn't take much 
imagination to guess the purpose of this wire. Infinitely cautious, he 
leaned forward, looked to the right — nothing — and then to the left. 
The wire was attached to a nail hastily slammed into the wall, and its 
end was knotted around the ring of a hand grenade. 

Carefully he crawled back and straightened up. 

"Two levers," he said, raising his index and middle fingers to 
Lobsang's face. "And a little surprise from Dzo-Lin. But I'll deal with 
that." 

"What color are they?" Lobsang asked. 

Indiana thought for a moment, but then shook his head. He 
hadn't paid attention to the color. 

"One would have to be red and one blue,” Lobsang said. "Pull 
down the red one. For God's sake, not the blue one. It would be the 
downfall of all of us." 

Indiana nodded, but made no effort to crawl back again, but 
pointed out into the adjacent room. "Wait here,” he said. "I'll get the 
others. 

And don't go in there under any circumstances." 

He convinced himself with a glance that Lobsang had understood 
his warning and took it seriously, then he ran back to the corridor 
and the stairs. 

As it turned out, his fears had been all too justified. Moto and the 
others approached him long before he reached the stairs, and behind 


them something really reminded him of Genghis Khan's hordes — 
dozens of sword-and axe-wielding men in colorfully embroidered 
woolen coats that emitted glaring war cries. Hondo and the three 
ninjas fired their submachine guns at them and knocked down ten or 
fifteen with a single volley, but the others continued to run 
unimpressed. Like all fanatics, they did not seem to fear death, but to 
seek it. 

"Moto!" roared Indiana. "We found the passage!" 

Moto, swung his MP in his left hand and his samurai sword in his 
right hand, only cast a quick glance over his shoulder back to 
Indiana, then fired a brief burst of fire from his gun, shouted an 
order in Japanese, and turned around. Hondo did the same, while 
the three ninjas threw themselves at the approaching Huns. 

Indiana saw that they actually managed to stop the attackers for a 
moment. But only for a moment. 

Then the first of them fell and disappeared under the mass of 
approaching Huns, and the other two, alternately hacking at the 
attackers with their swords, retreated step by step. 

When they reached Lobsang, the Huns stormed through the door 
of the vestibule. Moto knocked down two of them, and Hondo and 
the two ninjas also threw themselves at the men again to win perhaps 
decisive seconds for Indiana and the samurai. 

Moto spotted the passage and wanted to rush towards it, but 
Indiana held him back. With a hasty gesture, he pulled him aside, let 
himself sink to his knees again and looked for a second at the wire, 
which stretched almost invisibly in front of them. Infinitely gentle, 
he stretched out his hand, groped for the hand grenade and tried to 
nibble it down from its hook without pulling off the ring. His hands 
trembled. But it succeeded. 

With a relieved sigh, he straightened up, pulled the hand grenade 
out of the opening — and stared puzzled at the trigger ring, which fell 
to the ground rattling on the other side of the wall. Only then did he 
notice the second wire that had been knotted to it. 

Moto's eyes widened when he saw the grenade in Indiana's 
hands. Lobsang gasped and suddenly disappeared to reappear on the 
other side of the door between the fighting ninjas and Huns, and 
Indiana did the only thing he could think of: he threw the hand 
grenade at Moto. 


Moto screeched, whirled around and hurled the grenade in 
Hondo's direction. The Japanese, frightened, dropped the rifle and 
samurai sword, instinctively caught the hand grenade, threw it from 
the right to the left hand and back again like a hot potato he had 
accidentally touched, and then threw it at one of his ninja warriors. 
The black-clad man knocked it aside with the back of his hand, like a 
volleyball player hitting a ball. It flew through the air in a high arc, 
bounced off the fur cap of a Hun and landed in the far outstretched 
hands of a giant with a face covered in blood and glowing eyes, who 
roared his way through the crowd of Mongols. It was Indiana's friend 
from Washington. For a second, he just stared at the grenade in his 
hand, turned it confused in his fingers, as if he didn't know exactly 
what he had there — and then, finally, it exploded. 

The blast wave swept them all to the ground. Flames, smoke, and 
debris swelled in through the door, but Indiana didn't waste a second 
trying to see if and who had survived the explosion, but hurriedly 
straightened up and crawled into the secret passage on his hands and 
knees. In vain, he tried to distinguish the color of the two levers in 
front of him in the flickering light of the kerosene lamp. They were 
ancient, and once there had been paint on them, it must have been 
several hundred years ago. 

"The red one, Dr. Jones!" he heard Lobsang's voice behind him. 

"Pull the red lever!" 

"I'd like to," Indiana growled. "If I could distinguish them!" He 
raised the lamp higher, leaned forward — and finally he saw a faint 
shimmer of red on the left of the two levers. Behind him, screams 
became loud, and he heard the sounds of a fierce fight. 

Moto's submachine gun rattled, and he heard the pointed, choppy 
battle cries of Hondo and the two ninjas. He simply had no time left. 
Resolutely, he grabbed the left of the two levers and pulled it down 
with all his might. 

Nothing happened. 

The massive iron plate that closed the passage in front of him did 
not move. 

"What are you waiting for, Jones?” Moto's voice reached his ear. 
"They are overrunning us!" 

Indiana pulled the lever again, and this time something 
happened. 

But not with the iron plate in front of him. 


A tiny pebble fell from the stairs and bounced off his left 
shoulder. 

Confused, Indiana looked up, raised the lamp — and only with 
difficulty suppressed a horrified outcry. A crack had formed in the 
ceiling above him. Along a hair-thin, straight line, the seemingly 
massive rock split, and above it was no cavity, not another boulder, 
but something whose sight made Indiana's heartbeat falter for a 
moment. 

Stones. 

Tiny pebbles like the one that had just hit him, but also fist-sized 
chunks, round, angular, smooth and porous stones and stones held 
by nothing but the pressure they exerted against each other — and 
the ceiling that now split further and further. 

With a glaring scream, he threw the lamp behind him and 
jumped through the exit with his arms outstretched wide. Behind 
him, an avalanche of millions of small pebbles and large boulders 
crashed to the ground. Panting, he crawled on while behind him a 
whole avalanche of pebbles and boulders crashed down. Hands 
grabbed his outstretched arms, dragged him the last step out of the 
chamber and pulled him up. Moto's screaming pale face appeared in 
front of him, while Lobsang began to gesticulate desperately. 

"The red one, Dr. Jones!" He lamented. "I told you, pull the red 
lever!" 

"But I did!" Indiana defended himself angrily. "I'm not tired of 
life. I pulled the red lever-" He didn't speak any further. 

Lobsang's eyes had widened in surprise and an expression of 
unbridled amazement appeared on his face as he stared at Indiana's 
hands. Indiana also looked down on his fingers — and sucked in the 
air in surprise. 

His hands were red. 

"Dzo-Lin!" he murmured. "That damn, cunning dog!" 

Moto leaned a little to the side and down to be able to look past 
Indiana into the chamber. Beyond the wall, stones were still 
rumbling to the ground, and part of the miniature avalanche was 
already beginning to swell through the door. "I guess now we're 
finally trapped," Moto murmured. 

The ground under their feet began to tremble slightly, and a 
sound like the rumble of a thunderstorm still far away penetrated 
Indiana's ear. Frightened, he looked up. 


The trembling did not stop, but continued and even seemed to 
increase in intensity, and the rumbling also became louder. After a 
few moments, Indiana thought he could also identify another sound: 
a dark, rumbling sound, as if from large stones rubbing against each 
other. 

On this point, however, he was wrong. They were not big stones, 
but very many small ones, and they were not half as far away as he 
had hoped, but on the contrary fell abruptly and from one second to 
the other on the other side of the door to the ground. Hondo and one 
of his ninjas escaped the deadly rain by a desperate stride, but the 
second warrior and most of the attackers were buried under the 
deadly hail of stones. The survivors hastily retreated outside into the 
hallway; except for two who were stupid enough to want to save 
themselves from them. Moto shot them down. 

Something touched Indiana's legs, and as he turned around, he 
realized in horror that stones were still swelling out of the secret 
passage. Since they were almost invariably round, smooth pebbles, 
the avalanche had by no means come to a standstill but rolled slowly 
but inexorably further into the room. And the wall above it had also 
cracked in the meantime. A quiet, disturbing crackle and crunch 
could be heard. 

"We have to get out of here," he said hastily. Moto rode around 
staring at him but said nothing when his gaze followed Indiana's and 
he saw what was happening to the wall behind them. 

The rain of falling pebbles and rocks on the other side of the door 
had subsided but had not stopped completely. Indiana was hit two or 
three times in a row on the shoulders and chest before he picked up 
the shield of a slain Hun and lifted it protectively over his head. Moto 
and the other two followed suit, so that they reached the hallway 
outside, all beaten green and blue, but without serious injuries. 

There was no trace of the attackers left — but Indiana was not 
particularly surprised, because from the left a roaring avalanche of 
stones rolled in, under the weight of which the whole monastery 
seemed to shake. It did not move very fast, but inexorably. 

When they reached the stairs, they were presented with a terrible 
sight. The door had been broken open, and countless Mongols had 
stormed into the interior of the monastery. Half of them must have 
already been dead or seriously injured, and the rest tried desperately 
to escape the hail of stones that was pouring down from a dozen 


directions at the same time. Like water from the cracked wall of a 
dam, fountains of pebbles shot out of a dozen huge holes in the wall, 
so that the ground was already knee-high covered with a layer of 
pebbles that rolled lazily like lava over the dead and through the 
smashed door outside. Even the stairs were full of stones: two steps 
had disappeared, and part of the railing had collapsed. And Indiana 
also saw right away that the arrangement of these deadly geysers was 
by no means a coincidence. There were three or four arm-thick rays 
of pebbles, the force of which was so great that they had simply 
smashed through the walls against which they collided, and which 
crossed in such a way that the way over the stairs had become 
completely impassable. 

In desperation, he glanced back over his shoulder. The avalanche 
of stones behind them had come closer. They did not move very fast, 
but the rolling pebbles had to crush everything that got in their way. 

His gaze searched the ceiling of the hall. It was also torn open in 
two or three places, but the deadly rain from above had already 
stopped. Indiana's gaze glided over one of the massive beams that 
supported the ceiling. His hand released the whip from his belt. With 
a single, powerful swing, he let the string whizz. Its end wrapped 
around the beam and was stuck. Indiana tugged at it again and then 
tried to estimate the distance from there to the door. 

"What are you up to?” Moto asked nervously next to him. 

Instead of answering, Indiana reached out to Lobsang, wrapped 
his arm around his narrow hip — and pushed himself off with all his 
might. 

Lobsang cried out in terror and began to fidget so violently in his 
embrace that he nearly let him go by a hair when they suddenly flew 
through the air seemingly weightlessly. They passed one of the 
deadly stone streams at such a short distance that Indiana felt a 
series of hard, painful blows to his right leg and foot, then they 
reached the mighty ledge above the door. 

Indiana accomplished the feat of clinging to it without letting go 
of Lobsang or the whip. 

"Hold on!" he screamed, detached his arm from Lobsang's hip 
and repelled himself again with all his might. While Lobsang 
desperately tried to cling to the rough wall above the door, Indiana 
flew back at the end of the whip cord and landed half a step next to 


Moto on the stairs. He didn't say a word, but just stretched out his 
arm invitingly. 

Moto hesitated. Maybe he didn't trust Indiana, maybe he just 
thought that he was twice as heavy as the little Tibetan. But then 
something rumbled over him, and Indiana realized in horror that the 
avalanche of stones had reached the top steps of the stairs and began 
to roll into the depths. Moto did not hesitate any longer, but 
approached him, allowed Indiana to wrap his arm around him, and 
in turn clung to him, and again Indiana repelled himself and sailed 
across the room. 

His powers threatened to wane. Moto's weight tugged at his arm 
like a ton load, and he felt that he simply no longer had the strength 
to repeat this feat twice more to save Hondo and the ninja when he 
arrived next to Lobsang on the stone ledge above the door. 

But it wasn't even necessary. The ninja had detached a long- 
barbed rope from his belt, swung it over his head, and then hurled it 
at the same beam that Indiana had aimed at with the whip. The steel 
hook bore deep into the wood, and almost in the same fraction of a 
second, the ninja grabbed Major Hondo, clamped him under his arm 
like a child, and swung across the path in the same way as Indiana 
before him. 

The space on the narrow ledge gradually became tight. Indiana 
looked around wildly and toyed with the idea of simply dropping 
himself to be carried out of the house by the avalanche of stones, but 
immediately rejected it when he looked at the seething chaos 
beneath him. The rocks raced through the door as fast as boiling 
water, but it wasn't water. Whatever fell into this hell had to be 
crushed and shredded within seconds. The layer was now a good one 
and a half meters high and continued to grow. Of the Huns who had 
invaded the temple, not a single one was alive. 

Indiana straightened up, pressed his back tightly against the wall, 
and desperately looked around for an escape route, but discovered 
none. It looked as if they had only squeezed out a short grace period. 
If the supply of pebbles and debris did not subside, the hall would 
have filled up to the ceiling within minutes, and at most they still had 
the choice of suffocating or being crushed. 

The whole building now began to shake under his feet. The wall 
behind them groaned under the weight of the stones pressing against 
them from the inside, and a chorus of glaring, horrified screams 


entered from the courtyard. Presumably, fountains and geysers of 
pebbles had sprung up everywhere out there, which must have been 
a hundred times more deadly than the traps Dzo-Lin had left behind. 

Only now did he realize that the ledge they had escaped to 
belonged to a larger-than-life Buddha relief embedded in the wall 
above the door. It was made of metal, not stone, and obviously its 
weight was simply too much for the already overused wall 
construction, because along its contours hair-thin, deep cracks had 
formed, which quickly became wider. Slowly, the Buddha figure 
began to lean forward, as if to shake off the cheeky evildoers who had 
dared to desecrate the sanctuary with a single movement. 

"Lobsang! —" Indiana roared desperately. "Do something!" 

He wasn't even sure if his words weren't just drowned in the 
crackling and roar of the stones before they reached the Tibetan. 

But he felt how the Buddha relief began to tremble more violently 
— and then with a terrible crunch itself completely detached from the 
wall and fell outwards, not inwards. 

Crashing and bursting, the heavy relief broke through the wall, 
bounced on the surface of the pebble stream and began to slide. 

Indiana and the others clung desperately to it as the image began 
to shoot faster and faster across the courtyard, carried forward by a 
spring tide of pebbles that poured out of the courtyard not only from 
the door, but from countless abrupt openings in the temple wall, 
crushing everything inside. Indiana waited desperately for his speed 
to decrease so that they could jump off or look for a safe stop, but 
their bizarre vehicle, on the contrary, was getting faster and faster — 
and shot straight towards the gate in the temple wall. 

The gate was far from wide enough to let the Buddha through, but 
it wasn't massive enough to stop it either. With a tremendous crash, 
the statue broke through the wall, scraped along the rock face behind 
it spraying sparks and became even faster and faster as it shot out 
onto the narrow mule track in the rock face. The avalanche of stones 
rumbled in front of them, and in front of them half a hundred 
desperate Huns ran downhill. 

None of them made it. Several of the men who saw the stone 
avalanche and the metal Buddha with its five riders rushing in 
preferred to plunge themselves into the depths, the rest were overrun 
by the huge statue. 


Indiana clung with desperate strength to the Forged Toenails of 
the Buddha. To his right, the metal still sparked from the wall, on the 
other side a three-or even four-hundred-meter-deep abyss yawned — 
and barely a hundred meters in front of them, the path abruptly 
bent. 

Indiana had little time to come to terms with the horror that this 
sight gave him when they had already reached the end of the path 
and the Buddha flew into the void like a flattened stone. 

For an endless second there was nothing but darkness below 
them, then the relief bounced with a terrible blow against the rock — 
and tilted. 

It took Indiana a good thirty seconds to realize that they hadn't 
crashed, and just as long before he dared to breathe a sigh of relief 
and close his eyes. 

The next second, he wasn't so convinced that this had really been 
a good idea. 

The Buddha statue had eaten itself horizontally into the rock like 
a too large copy of Motos Shuriken. Below them yawned nothing but 
black emptiness. And the rock into which the Buddha had rammed 
his head and right shoulder was so smooth and seamless that 
Indiana rejected the idea of descending as quickly as it had come to 
him. 

Infinitely cautious, he straightened up on his hands and knees 
and looked around. Lobsang, Moto and the last surviving ninja clung 
as desperately as he did to the various protruding body parts of the 
Buddha. There was no trace of Hondo to be seen. 

Indiana continued to straighten up, carefully releasing Buddha's 
toenails and trying to crawl over to the Tibetan. 

However, he hastily gave up this undertaking when the statue 
under him began to tremble noticeably. 

"Don't move, you fool!" Moto said frightened. 

Indiana solidified into a pillar of salt by command, but that didn't 
help too much. The Buddha continued to tremble and waver — and 
then Indiana heard a crunch that made his blood clot in his veins. 
Horrified, he looked around — and now really screamed in terror. 

The Buddha statue had drilled so deep into the rock that probably 
no power in the world could pull it out again. But as large as the 
relief was, it was also thin. 


The iron began to bend. Slowly, but with a terrible persistence, 
the undercut legs of Buddha began to dip towards the ground. 

The crunching and grinding continued, and the timeless smile of 
the Buddha statue seemed to turn into a mischievous grin, because 
the kink in the forged iron plate ran right between his upper and 
lower lip. Indiana thought feverishly. The inclination of the metal 
plate was now so strong that it was almost on the tiptoes of the 
figure, and the plate lowered further and further. 

He had a desperate idea. With a beating heart, he squatted down, 
clung tightly to his insecure hold with his right hand and stretched 
out the other to Moto. 

"Your sword!" he said imperiously. "Fast!" 

Thankfully, Moto didn't waste time asking any superfluous 
questions, but pulled the samurai sword out of his belt and handed it 
to Indiana. Indy cut his fingers painfully when he touched the razor- 
sharp blade, but suppressed any sound, but let himself slide further 
down and to the side until he could reach under the edge of the 
Buddha statue with the hand holding the sword. The bent part of the 
relief was already hanging almost horizontally, so that the space 
between its back and the rock face was barely enough to force the 
sword into it. Indiana drilled the tip of the blade into the rock as best 
he could, rammed its grip under the iron, and prayed that the steel of 
a samurai sword was really as good as was generally claimed. 

With a terrible crunch and grinding, the iron plate came to rest. 

For a moment it was still trembling, and before Indiana's eyes the 
terrible image of a samurai sword emerged, which bent like a 
bamboo stick further and further until it simply splintered. 

But the sword held. At an angle of perhaps forty-five degrees, the 
bent half of the relief came to a standstill. 

Indiana straightened up millimeter by millimeter, turned around, 
and pressed his back firmly against the metal of the Buddha statue 
before daring to breathe a sigh of relief. 

The wind tugged at his shape, and the cold was already so 
sensitive that his fingers and tiptoes began to become numb. 

He wondered how on earth they could last more than an hour up 
here until Hondo's planes arrived. 

They persevered. The planes came even earlier than agreed, but 
Indiana suspected that this was the first time Moto was happy about 
the unpunctuality of his soldiers. 


However, it took another good two hours until a detachment of 
Japanese pioneers appeared on the rocky crown a hundred meters 
above them and climbed down to free them from their predicament. 


Huehot 
Later on the same day 


The camp did not really deserve the name "base", because it 
consisted of only a handful of poor huts, in which probably only a few 
mountain farmers had lived before the invasion of the Japanese: and 
even these were not particularly comfortable. But it had two decisive 
advantages: a radio and a small runway sufficient for the 
maneuverable Japanese Zeros. 

Moto had Indiana and Lobsang housed separately, and he now 
made no secret of the fact that they were his prisoners. 

They weren't handcuffed, but at the door of Indiana's cabin, two 
armed guards were stationed, rather crudely thwarting his first and 
only attempt to leave his prison. 

Only late in the afternoon he was brought back to Moto. 

The samurai had declared the largest building his quarters and 
threw out its previous inhabitants together with the furniture. In the 
room there was now only one table and two uncomfortable-looking, 
three-legged stools. 

On one of them sat Moto himself, on the other he had the radio 
set up. When Indiana — the tips of the bayonets of his two guards in 
his back — stumbled through the door, he just pulled the headphones 


off his ears and glared at the device as if he blamed it for what had 
happened. 

His facial expression, however, was everything that reminded the 
Japanese of the endured hardships. Moto was now wearing his 
flower-white parade uniform again. The scratches and bruises he had 
suffered were gone; medically treated and obviously covered over 
with make-up, which surprised Indiana to some extent. That Moto 
was vain, he had not noticed so far. 

"Dr. Jones!" he greeted Indiana. He pointed to the radio. "I have 
news. Good news!" 

"So?" Indiana frowned. He didn't even bother to feign politeness 
anymore. "For you or for me?" 

Moto seemed irritated. "For both of us, I think," he replied in a 
tone of honest confusion. "Do I hear an undertone of hostility in your 
voice?" 

"Definitely not," Indy replied sarcastically. "You must be 
imagining that, Divine Son. We're allies, aren't we?" 

"I ... think so," Moto replied hesitantly. "However, I don't quite 
understand..."He broke off, shrugged his shoulders and pointed 
again at the radio receiver. "That was the commander of the search 
party I sent after Dzo-Lin." 

"Did they catch him?" Indiana asked. Hopefully, he added, 

"What about Tamara?" 

"Not so fast, Dr. Jones," Moto said reassuringly. "Dzo-Lin himself 
unfortunately escaped our men, but a few of his bandits fell into their 
hands. They are already on their way here and will arrive here in two 
hours at the latest." 

"How beautiful,” Indiana said coldly. "Can I expect my execution 
before this deadline, or do you save this fun for later?" 

"I don't understand your sudden hostility, Dr. Jones," Moto said. 
He stood up, walked around the table toward Indiana, and looked at 
him seriously. "You have my word that we will keep a ceasefire until 
we have settled this matter." 

"Yes," Indiana said. "That's why Tsangpo crashed with my 
parachute, huh?" 

Moto was frightened. "How? Your parachute? "Oh, you 
understand quite well, I think," Indiana said. "Tsangpo and I 
changed the backpacks before we got into the plane. He did not crash 
out of stupidity or clumsiness. His parachute did not open. 


My parachute, to be exact." 

Moto's face froze. "And now you believe that I wanted to have you 
murdered." 

"The suspicion is obvious, isn't it?" 

"For that claim alone, I should kill you, Jones," Moto said coldly. 
"But I'm not going to do it. You have my word, and besides, I still 
need you, as reluctantly as I am to admit it." 

"Oh?" Indiana said. "What for?" 

"You still ask that?" Moto snorted angrily. "All right. If you really 
want to waste my time and your time, maybe you just think about the 
fact that you weren't the only one to fall into a trap. We would all 
have died by a hair's breadth. I am happy to admit that you are right 
on one point: there is a traitor among us. But I'm not it. I'm going to 
kill you, Dr. Jones, for a variety of reasons. 

But only when one of us holds Temujin's sword in his hands. 

And in an honorable way, not by an insidious murder!" 

It was strange — but Indiana believed him. The indignation in his 
voice was not played, but thoroughly genuine. But if Moto wasn't 
behind the attack on his life, who was? Basically, everyone who knew 
about the mission had also been there. 

Everyone except the pilot. 

Indiana made this assumption out loud, but Moto shook his head. 
"The man knew nothing of his deployment," he said. "He was taken 
out of bed without warning and only found out about our destination 
after we were already in the air. No..." He sighed deeply and shook 
his head worriedly. "The matter is highly mysterious, Dr. Jones." He 
looked at Indiana seriously. 

"Even at the risk of getting angry again and insulting me — but as 
things stand, apart from the two of us and the unfortunate Hondo, 
there is actually only one suspect left: your Tibetan friend." He raised 
his hand when Indiana was about to argue. 

"Although I have to admit that even I cannot explain how he 
might have sent any messages to General Dzo-Lin." 

"Maybe he didn't need to," Indiana said quietly. 

Moto looked up. A steep, questioning fold appeared between his 
brows. 

Indiana hesitated for a moment. The connections were not yet 
clear to him, but at the same time he felt that he was on the right 
track. He told in detail about the Mongol, whom he had seen again 


first in Washington and then in Dzo-Lin's mountain fortress, but 
abstained from any evaluation, but wisely left it to Moto to draw any 
conclusions from his words. 

Which was obviously also anything but easy for the Japanese. 

He remained silent for quite some time, while his facial 
expression darkened more and more. 

"We examined a few of the dead that we found under the rubble 
of the monastery," he finally said. "Of course, that's hard to say in 
retrospect — but I'm pretty sure they're actually Mongols, not 
Chinese, who Dzo-Lin dressed up as Hun riders to fool us." 

"That means Genghis Khan's hordes have already been 
resurrected," Indiana said. 

"I don't know what it means," Moto replied, shrugging his 
shoulders. " What I do know is that we are dealing with another 
party that is after the sword." 

"Well, wonderful," Indiana moaned. "All that is missing now is 
for the Russians and the Germans to show up." 

"As for the Russians, they are already there," Moto replied. "In 
the form of your adorable friend Tamara Jaglova. And we are not too 
far from the Soviet border." 

"I hope she's still alive," Indiana said. 

"I think so," Moto reassured him. "She is as important to Dzo-Lin 
as you are to me, Dr. Jones. He's my enemy, and I think he's a fool 
because he's fighting for the wrong side, but he's not stupid. I am 
very sure that Miss Jaglova is still alive." He looked at the clock. "In a 
good hour, we will know for certain. Maybe you'll give me the honor 
of having a cup of tea with me?" 


" 


KK 


The one cup of tea turned into five or six, and the good hour two, 
finally almost three, until the plane with the captured Chinese finally 
touched down on the tiny runway. Moto had the prisoner brought to 
him immediately, and he raised no objections when Indiana asked to 
be present at the interrogation. 

Indiana was impatient to learn about Tamara's fate, but the 
prisoner proved to be extremely uncooperative. It was only when 
Moto forgot his good upbringing and used an interrogation method 
that caused Indiana to protest harshly (with the result that Moto had 


him thrown out), that he broke his silence and answered the 
Japanese's questions. 

As far as he was able to do so at all. 

It turned out that the man did not know too much that would 
help them. He had been one of the last to leave the rock monastery 
through the secret escape tunnel, and shortly afterwards he had lost 
touch with the rebel general and his people, so that he had wandered 
alone through the mountains when Moto's men had picked him up. 

But at least he knew two things to report that made both Moto 
and Indiana sit up and take notice: First, that Tamara was obviously 
still alive, because their prisoner had seen her in Dzo-Lin's company 
when they left the monastery. And on the other hand, that Dzo-Lin 
had received a visit from a man in the clothing of a lama priest an 
hour before the Huns approached. 

Moto's face lost every bit of color when he heard this, and Indiana 
— who had come back in after the prisoner stopped screaming and 
started talking — was little different after Moto translated the 
Chinese's words. 

"I knew you couldn't trust these guys,” Moto said grudgingly. 

"But you didn't want to listen to me, Dr. Jones." 

"That ... necessarily mean anything," Indiana said nervously. 

"It was a Buddhist monastery. What is so extraordinary about a 
Buddhist monk appearing in a Buddhist monastery?" 

Moto didn't even reply with an answer but gave a signal to one of 
the soldiers. "Bring the Tibetan!" 

Indiana didn't miss the undertone in Moto's voice, but he just 
thought it was wiser to abstain right now. In addition, his confidence 
in Lobsang was also damaged. The fact that the Tibetan was a funny 
guy and had saved his life by the way did not mean that he was not 
really on the opposite side — whatever that other side might look like. 
An enemy did not necessarily have to be unsympathetic. 

Lobsang smiled kindly and meaninglessly as always when he was 
led into the room after a few minutes by two Japanese soldiers. An 
expression of terror scurried across his face when he saw the 
captured Chinese, but it could just as well be true of the traces of the 
blows in the face of the Chinese. When he turned back to Moto, he 
looked very disapproving, but not a bit worried. 

"I see,” he began, "you have succeeded in taking one of Dzo-Lin's 
soldiers into custody." 


Moto immediately went on the attack. "Stop the nonsense, 
Lobsang," he said harshly. "We know everything." He pointed 
defiantly at the Chinese, who immediately looked up frightened and 
ducked. "He was talking." 

"I assume so, the way you obviously dealt with him," Lobsang 
replied, still smiling, but much colder than before. "Are you aware of 
the new whereabouts of General Dzo-Lin and Miss Jaglova?" 

"No," Moto replied, lurking. "But I just wanted to ask you the 
same question." 

"Me?" 

Moto appeared to barely be in control now. "A man should know 
when he has lost, Lobsang," he said coldly. "The theatre no longer 
makes sense. We know that you and your brothers are on Dzo-Lin's 
side." 

Lobsang shook his head with a smile. "But that's nonsense," he 
said softly. 

"Really!?"” Moto leaned forward angrily, grabbed Lobsang roughly 
by the shoulder with his left hand and pointed to the prisoner again 
with the other. "Then explain to me what one of your brothers was 
looking for with Dzo-Lin and why he helped him escape?" 

What he heard did not seem to surprise Lobsang in the least. 

Gently but emphatically, he released Moto's hand from his 
shoulder, grazed Indiana with a fleeting and indistinct look, and then 
replied, "To warn him, I suppose. About the men who almost became 
our undoing." 

"So you know who they are?" Indiana quietly asked. 

"As good as you, Dr. Jones," the Tibetan replied. "Or you, Divine 
Son. Temujin's heirs. The men who have come to join the bearer of 
the magic sword. Or to prevent it from falling into the wrong hands." 

"Temujin's heirs! Magic sword!" Moto was furious. "I'm getting 
tired of this nonsense!" Again, he stretched out his hand and grabbed 
Lobsang, and this time he shook him so violently that Indiana could 
hear the Tibetan's teeth rattling together. 

"You're going to tell me the truth now, you old fool, or I'll beat it 
out of you. Who are these guys?" 

"Let him be, Moto," Indiana said. "That's pointless." 

Amazingly, Moto actually let go of Lobsang, but only to suddenly 
turn around and focus all his anger on Indiana. "So?" 

he screamed. "Then tell me who these guys were." 


"I suppose the same ones who have already worn down the 
Russian infantry unit that Tamara mentioned," Indy said. He pointed 
to Lobsang with a head movement. 

"I think he's telling the truth. Apparently, they want to do 
everything in their power to prevent the sword from falling into the 
wrong hands." 

"And apparently they're damn well informed," Moto added, with 
a looming look at Lobsang. "Maybe they found the sword long ago." 

"If they did, they would hardly have taken the risk of crossing the 
line to attack Dzo-Lin," Indiana said. "But I suppose they're on his 
trail. Right?" 

The last words were admired. The Tibetan still held his gaze for a 
heartbeat, but he also seemed to understand that neither Indiana nor 
Moto would be charmed with a smile any longer, because suddenly 
he shook his head. 

"You'll never find it," he said. "Neither General Dzo-Lin or you." 

"What does that mean?" Indiana asked. "You know where the 
sword is?" 

Lobsang started to answer, but Moto silenced him with a quick 
wave of his hand, gave Indiana an almost evocative look, and then 
turned to the soldiers with a raised voice. Together with the prisoner, 
the men left the room. Moto himself ensured that no one had 
stopped behind the door to listen, personally, and only then, in a 
quiet, cutting voice, repeated Indiana's question: "You know where it 
is?" 

"No," Lobsang replied. "But I know where it's not." 

"Please, Lobsang," Indiana said. "Enough of the games. 

Do you know where Genghis Khan's tomb is or not?" 

"I know that." Lobsang confirmed with an implied nod. "But the 
sword is no longer there. It was taken out of the grave a long time 
ago and taken to a safe place where it cannot be found by anyone." 

"Does this place happen to be called Shambala?" Moto asked 
calmly. 

If he had suddenly pulled a poisonous spider out of his pocket 
and put it on Lobsang's shoulder after tearing out a leg to make it 
really angry, the Tibetan's reaction would hardly have been any 
different. Lobsang became chalk white in the face. His hands began 
to tremble, his eyes became large and swelled out of the sockets, and 
his lower jaw sagged baselessly. 


"This place doesn't seem so terribly secret anymore," Moto 
continued calmly. 

"Where ... do you know that name?" whispered Lobsang. He 
visibly fought for his composure but did not quite find it again. 

Moto smiled, shrugged his shoulders and said almost gleefully, 

"It was just a guess, Lobsang. The prisoner caught the word but 
didn't know what to make of it. And honestly, neither do I." 

Lobsang's hands gradually stopped shaking. "I admit you 
managed to surprise me," he said. "But I must still disappoint you, 
Divine Son. I also don't know the exact location of Shambala. It is a 
secret place in the Himalayas that the eye of an unbeliever has never 
seen. Few know where it is, and I am not one of them. And if I knew, 
I would rather let my heart be torn out of my body before I told you." 

Moto made a throwaway hand gesture and began a sneering 
reply, but at that moment there was a knock at the door behind him, 
and someone was impatiently shaking the handle. Moto frowned 
angrily, pulled back the latch and charged at the man on the other 
side of the door even before he had opened it completely, but then 
broke off in the middle of the word and listened to what the soldier 
had to say to him with an increasingly worried expression. 

Indiana gave Lobsang a questioning look. Unnoticed by Moto, the 
Tibetan came a few steps closer and whispered, without moving his 
lips: "Something is going on outside. 

They don't know exactly what it is, but they are worried." 

Moto listened silently to the soldier's words, then sent him away 
with a rough order, but called him back after a second and added a 
few words that caused Lobsang to frown again, worried. 

This time he did not translate for Indiana the words of the 
Japanese. 

Moto threw the door behind him into the lock. "Shambala, so," 

he seamlessly continued the interrupted conversation. 

"You know, Lobsang — I can imagine a lot of other things than 
ripping your heart out of your body to learn what I want to know. 

And believe me, I wouldn't hesitate for a second to do it. But I 
don't think that's going to be necessary. You will tell us on your own 
initiative where we can find this Shambala." 

"IT certainly won't," Lobsang said calmly. 

Moto sighed. "Well, I'm afraid then the sword of Genghis Khan 
will probably fall into Dzo-Lin's hands in a few days." 


"Why?" Lobsang asked. He was no longer quite able to continue 
playing the innocent. 

"Because Dzo-Lin obviously knows where this ominous Shambala 
is," Moto replied with a smile. "The prisoner did not understand 
much, but he did notice that Dzo-Lin mentioned this word several 
times. And that he and Miss Jaglova boarded a plane waiting for him 
on a small runway in the mountains. They have torn out almost the 
entire interior to make room for spare tanks. Can you imagine why 
they need so much fuel?" 

Lobsang remained doggedly silent, and Moto continued after a 
few seconds: "It's quite a long way to the Himalayas." 

"I don't believe you, divine son," Lobsang said in a voice that 
revealed that his conviction was no longer the strongest. 

"That's not necessary either," Moto said condescendingly. 

"You are a capable man, Lobsang, my compliments. But you have 
made a big mistake - you tend to underestimate your opponents." 

Again, there was a knock on the door. Moto opened, and a 
Japanese officer came in, loaded with a whole arm full of card 
pockets and folders, which he unloaded on the table without 
comment. Moto ordered him to stay with a gesture, threw Lobsang a 
quick, almost mischievous smile, and began to unfold the cards and 
spread them out on the table in front of him. 

Indiana watched him silently and motionlessly, while Lobsang 
became more and more nervous. 

Time passed agonizingly slow. Moto carefully flipped through the 
cards, sometimes his gaze getting stuck in a certain place for a 
moment, putting them aside, picking up a new one, putting it aside 
as well... and then, when he arrived at the penultimate card, a 
complicated, obviously hand-painted structure strewn with Japanese 
characters, his face suddenly brightened. 

"Shambala!" said he. His index finger triumphantly pushed down 
on a certain spot on the map, and Lobsang no longer had himself 
well enough in control not to wince slightly frightened. 

"I admit, the spelling is a little different," Moto said mockingly, 

"put I will voluntarily enter your monastery and have my head 
shaved if that's not your legendary Shambala." 

Lobsang hesitated. Almost reluctantly, he stepped forward, 
looked at the map with a stone face over Moto's shoulder and 
straightened up again. 


"There's nothing like a really good aerial reconnaissance map, 
isn't there?" Moto asked mockingly. 

"It depends on what you need them for," Indiana _ said 
thoughtfully. During the last quarter of an hour, he had looked very 
carefully at the cards that Moto had leafed through one by one. Most 
of them had not told him much, because he was as little 
knowledgeable of the Japanese script as he was of the language, but 
he had understood that it was a very detailed mapping method that 
had little in common with conventional maps of this part of the 
world. 

"We always like to be well informed," Moto said evasively. 

"Yes," Indiana murmured. "Especially about the countries you 
want to conquer next, right? Is Tibet already on your agenda? 

And then what? India?" 

"I don't think that's up for discussion at the moment," Moto 
replied with a smile, but still folded the card a bit too hastily and 
stowed it back in the folder. "At the moment I'm only interested in 
this monastery. Or what is within its walls. And I think we found 
both." 

His gaze was fixed on Lobsang. "Isn't that right?" 

"I don't know," Lobsang replied uncertainly. "A few strokes on a 
piece of paper mean nothing. Few know where Shambala is. 

And I'm not one of them." 

"You're a damn bad liar, old man," Moto said. But he didn't say it 
angrily. On the contrary, he smiled a very genuine, friendly smile 
when he stood up and gave a nod to the officer who had brought the 
cards. "Nevertheless, I will do the following: I give you your life. And 
when I'm back, I'll tell you about Shambala. 

And you too, Dr. Jones," he added. 

Indiana opened his eyes in amazement. "But why —" 

Moto interrupted him with a wave of his hand. "You were right, 
Dr. Jones. I never intended to take you to the grave of Genghis Khan 
to bring about his return ." 

"So much for the word of honor," Indiana murmured. 

Moto seemed a little bit upset; but not very. "A big word, Dr. 

Jones," he said. "And believe me, it's not easy for me to break it. 
But you will understand that this is a matter of such importance that 
the honor and life of an individual must take a back seat to it." 

"It damned-," Indiana began, but was interrupted again. 


"Please, Dr. Jones," Moto said. "Don't make it even harder for me 
and yourself by insulting me. I stand by my word that neither you 
nor Miss Jaglova's life are in danger. If I find her, I will bring her 
back. It will be an honor for me to accompany both of you personally 
on board a ship of the Imperial Navy that will take you to a port of 
your choice." 

He tightened himself and gave a second wave to the man behind 
him, whereupon he pulled his pistol out of the holster and pointed it 
at Indiana. 

"Please, follow the lieutenant," Moto said. "He will accompany 
you to your quarters." 


They were no longer separated but brought back together to the hut 
where Lobsang had previously been housed alone: a crooked wooden 
shack, which at least had the luxury of a small coal stove, and even a 
window and a real bed. 

Indiana let himself fall angrily on it, crossed his hands behind his 
head and stared at the blanket for quite a while. 

He was torn between anger and disappointment, between the 
need to just twist Lobsang's neck, and a deep resignation that he had 
rarely felt before. Never before had he come across an opponent like 
Toshiro Moto. The man had always been one step ahead of him, no 
matter what he did, and something told him that it would stay that 
way. 

"You're angry with me, Dr. Jones, aren't you?" 

Indiana let almost a minute pass before he even turned his head 
to look at Lobsang. The Tibetan squatted, huddled next to the coal 
stove. There was no light in here and in the pale gray of the onset of 
dusk, his face looked even narrower and older than usual. 

The sight made Indiana feel the cold that had crept through the 
thin walls with the evening. He got up, walked over to Lobsang and 
crouched close to him on the ground. The stove warmed his right 
side and he stretched his hands out to it, but the rest of his body 
seemed to feel the icy bite of the drafts all the more violently. 

"No," he replied with some delay and very quietly. 

"Not angry. Disappointed. You could have told me the truth." 

"The Sword of Genghis Khan — " 


"Damn, your stupid sword doesn't interest me at all!" shouted 
Indiana. "Do you really think I would obtain it to gain power over a 
few tribes of Hun riders?" 

He read in Lobsang's face how much his words hurt him, but he 
did nothing to take them back or soften them. Contrary to his own 
claim, he was very angry with Lobsang, although probably for 
reasons other than he might assume. 

"Who are you really, Lobsang?" he asked. "You and Tsangpo 

— you didn't show up in Shenjang by chance, did you?" 

Now it was Lobsang who hesitated for quite a while to answer. 

When he finally nodded, the movement was only hinted at; 
Indiana guessed it more in the dim light than he saw it. 

"My brother and I were sent to prevent any expedition to 
Shambala," he said sadly. "But we failed." 

"You have!" confirmed Indiana, who suddenly received a 
diabolical satisfaction from turning the knife around in the open 
wound. "It would have been better if you hadn't shown up here! 

What the hell were you thinking?" He made a violent gesture with 
both hands. "The Japanese are not children who let themselves be 
led around by the nose! And what about these ... 

these Huns? Do they also belong to you?" 

An unfortunate mixture of a nod and a shake of the head was the 
answer. "They're fighting for the same cause," he conceded, 

"put they're going about it the wrong way. For this reason, our 
brother went to General Dzo-Lin to warn him. Not to betray Moto, 
but to avoid bloodshed." 

Indiana laughed humorlessly. "Well, they succeeded," he said. 

"In any case, no Chinese blood was shed. But a lot of their own." 

"I am infinitely sorry for what happened," Lobsang said, and as 
he said it, it sounded quite honest. 

"And you'll be even more sorry if Moto comes back with the 
sword," Indiana grumbled. 

"That will not happen," Lobsang claimed. 

"Stop," Indiana asked tiredly. "I watched you when Moto showed 
you the map. Shambala is exactly where he suspects it is, isn't it?" 

Lobsang paced around for a while, but eventually he struggled to 
an implied nod. Almost at the same time, however, he shook his head 
again. "Strokes on paper," he said. "Points on a map that mean 
nothing." 


He smiled with forced optimism. "The monastery is located at an 
altitude of more than five thousand meters behind an ice field where 
your fast wooden birds cannot land. And even if they could, there are 
fortresses that cannot be stormed with weapons alone. The sword is 
safe." 

But Indiana felt that he was saying the last sentence for one 
reason only: to reassure himself. 

There were a lot of answers to Lobsang's explanations, but at the 
same time Indy knew how pointless every other word was. 

The Tibetan was not just stubborn or incomprehensible. Quite 
the opposite. What bothered the old man, burdened him to the limits 
of his powers, was the gradual understanding that he had perhaps 
made a mistake, that things did not always go as fate was 
predetermined, and that there were perhaps powers that were simply 
evil; and no law of men or the gods determined, that the forces of 
good had to be superior to them always and at all times. 

He understood that he simply had to give the old man time to 
deal with something that might have exceeded his powers. 

Tired, he got up and walked up to the narrow window, and he had 
barely glanced out when he realized that maybe they just didn't have 
that time. 

He was only able to survive a small part of the military camp, 
which stretched on a mountainside above the city of Huehot, but this 
small part also included the improvised runway. Two of the dreaded 
Japanese Zeros were standing a bit off the tarmac, and a bit behind 
them, some soldiers had begun pushing a slightly larger, belly-heavy 
transport plane onto the runway, while other men were rolling in 
gasoline barrels in a seemingly endless chain. Moto had no time to 
waste. Depending on certain circumstances, General Dzo-Lin could 
already be halfway to Shambala. 

A long while passed before Indiana realized that loading and 
refueling the plane was not the only source of hustle and bustle and 
movement in the camp. Given the limited space and the far too many 
people who crowded into it, it was not easy to figure out; but Indiana 
Jones had been in situations like this often enough to feel a danger 
that he perhaps could not yet consciously recognize. And here he felt 
them very clearly. The men outside moved a tad too hastily, the 
commands came a bit too loud, the reactions to it a tiny bit too 
jagged. He saw a small group of Japanese soldiers dragging a 


machine gun and ammunition boxes to the other side of the square 
in a hurry, others positioning something that Indiana could not see 
exactly, but whose outline bore an unpleasant resemblance to a 
mortar or grenade launcher. A jeep drove by and stopped with 
squeaking brakes right in front of Moto's quarters. Two of the three 
men jumped out, the third remained in the car and put both hands 
on the handle of a heavy machine gun protruding from the rear. His 
attitude betrayed tension. 

Indiana stopped at the window for a good quarter of an hour and 
watched the disturbing events in the camp before he finally came up 
with the idea of addressing Lobsang with a corresponding question. 
"What exactly did the soldier say when he came in?" 

Lobsang stood up, stepped next to him and looked silently out of 
the window for half a minute before replying. "Only that something 
is going on." 

"It doesn’t look like anything's out there," Indiana said. 

Lobsang nodded but abstained from any answer. 

"We have to get out of here,” Indiana said suddenly. He pointed 
to the runway, where the gasoline barrels were now rolled back with 
the same haste as they had been brought in. Light was shining in the 
large cockpit, but he couldn't find anyone in it. "If he flies off, it's all 
over." 

"He will never find Shambala,” Lobsang insisted. 

"Don't be a fool, Lobsang!" Indiana replied violently and gestured 
at the plane again. "At least twenty men fit into the thing! You've 
seen how good his ninjas are. Twenty of them take on a whole army 
of your Hun warriors." 

"It's not my Huns," Lobsang replied insulted, "and besides," he 
said. 

A shot was fired, and the Tibetan fell silent in shock. 

Indiana also turned around and looked out the window again. 

The echo of the shot had not yet completely faded away, and for a 
tiny moment it seemed as if time had stopped; all life out there was 
frozen, as if he were looking at a huge silhouette of life-size figures. 

Then a second and in quick succession a third and fourth shot 
fired, and at the same moment chaos broke out outside the camp. 

Screams rang. Everyone ran aimlessly, and somewhere a machine 
gun began to hammer. A spotlight flared up and cut a trail of bright 


white brightness into the night; with the result that the darkness 
behind it only became more impenetrable. 

Indiana bounced back from the window, whirled around and was 
at the door with a single stride. With all his might he tore at the bar, 
but without success. As dilapidated as the whole building was, the 
castle that Moto's men had subsequently occupied seemed to be so 
massive. 

"Lobsang!" he screamed. "Help me! Do something!" 

"I can't do magic, Dr. Jones," the Tibetan said calmly. 

Indiana whirled around angrily and glared at Lobsang but 
controlled himself. Of course, Lobsang was right, but they had to get 
out of here! No matter whether the camp was attacked, or it was 
simply a false alarm — they would hardly get a better opportunity to 
escape! 

Angrily, he clenched his hand into a fist and slammed it against 
the wall next to the door — and suddenly fought for his balance with 
wildly rowing arms when the rotten boards splintered under the 
blow and he nearly fell. 

What he found at the last moment was the barrel of the rifle that 
a Japanese soldier pointed at him from the darkness. 

Obviously, the man was as stunned as Indiana, because he 
refrained from doing the easiest thing by simply pulling the trigger, 
but only clung to his weapon with all his might, while Indiana also 
pulled on it and at the same time desperately tried to push the barrel 
down. 

He succeeded, although not quite as far as he would have liked. 

The Japanese pulled with all his might on his rifle, Indiana also 
pulled — and then suddenly pushed the weapon forward. The butt of 
the rifle bore into the body of the Japanese crunchingly. The soldier 
gasped, blew open his cheeks — and his index finger curved around 
the trigger. 

Indiana jumped up with a grotesque hop as the bullet whizzed 
between his legs; so close that he could feel the hot breath of air. 

Nevertheless, he did not let go of the rifle barrel, but continued to 
cling to it and pulled and pulled as hard as he could. 

The Japanese fired a second time. This time, the bullet chased 
just millimeters past Indiana's shoulder. The barrel of the weapon 
became warm. 


Indiana threw himself around, kicked the Japanese shin and saw 
out of the corner of his eye how two, maybe three other soldiers 
rushed towards him. With all his might he threw himself back, 
simply dragging the rifle and the Japanese man attached to it with 
him. A third shot came loose. 

The bullet whistled just inches past his hip, hit one of the 
approaching soldiers and knocked him down. 

The rifle barrel in his hands gradually became hot. 

Again, he tried to kick after the knees of the Japanese. 

He did not score even now, but the soldier jumped back hastily, 
lost his balance and fell, but without releasing his rifle, which now 
pulled Indiana forward. For half a horrible second, the mouth of the 
rifle pointed directly at Indiana's left eye. With the other, he could 
see his opponent's face curl to a mischievous grin, while his finger 
curved around the trigger again. 

With a desperate movement, he threw his head to the side, 
pushed the rifle down and somehow brought the barrel under his 
armpit. 

The bullet ripped a smoking trail into his jacket and hit the 
Japanese man, who had appeared behind him with his sword raised 
high, and the barrel of the gun became so hot that Indiana groaned 
in pain. 

However, he still did not let go of the rifle, and pressed his arm 
only more firmly against his body, so that the weapon was trapped 
under his armpit, as much as the Japanese tried to tear it away. 

The soldier struck after him, but since Indy was practically lying 
on him, his blows had no significant force. But Indiana noticed out of 
the corner of his eye how more and more Japanese were storming in 
their direction. 

"Lobsang!" he roared. "Help me! I need a little assistance!" 

The Tibetan was barely three steps behind him, but suddenly 
seemed to be no longer proficient in the English language. He looked 
at him only questioningly, while the Japanese came closer and closer. 

Indiana tried desperately to get on his feet and at the same time 
free himself from the grip of the soldier, but without letting go of the 
weapon, who in turn clung with the same force to the stock and 
trigger of his rifle and struck Indiana's face with his free hand. The 
blows weren't really dangerous, but they hurt, and every one cost 
Indiana a little bit more strength. With all his might he threw himself 


back and somehow got on his feet, but his opponent still did not let 
him go, so that he had to drag him up with him for better or worse. 

Indiana rammed his knee into his ribs. The Japanese gasped, 
bent forward, and then, with his finger around the trigger of the gun, 
a long, hellishly hot burst of fire chased out of the barrel of the gun, 
causing Indiana to scream in pain and throw himself around. He 
himself, his opponent and the barrel of the submachine gun, still 
trapped under his left armpit, performed a three-quarters turn, and 
finally Indiana managed to get his right hand into a favorable 
position and give the soldier a massive blow to the tip of his chin. 
The Japanese man rolled his eyes and went to the ground 
unconscious. Indiana quickly caught the gun and made another half 
turn while falling down on his right knee, the rifle in his grip and his 
index finger on the trigger. 

But there was nothing left to shoot at. 

For a few seconds, Indy just sat there and looked in amazement at 
half a dozen motionless Japanese soldiers, who obviously must have 
run right into the MP salvo. Then an unpleasant burnt smell rose 
into his nose. 

Alarmed, he lowered his gaze — and only the moment he saw the 
charred, smoldering fabric of his shirt under the left armpit did he 
feel the pain. 

With a scream, he jumped up, threw the gun from himself and hit 
the fabric with his flat hand again and again, in which small, red 
sparks still nested. Sharp-smelling, corrosive smoke rose into his 
nose, and the pain brought tears to his eyes. It took him quite a while 
to extinguish the smoldering fire in his shirt and the pain to a stop 
before he stopped performing a war dance on the spot. 

The first thing he realized when he could see reasonably clearly 
again was Lobsang. The Tibetan stood directly in front of him and 
looked at him with as always, an inscrutable expression. 

But Indiana was almost certain not to imagine the mocking glitter 
in his eyes. 

"You could have damn well helped me," he said reproachfully. 

Lobsang smiled mildly. "I had the impression that you were doing 
quite well on your own, Dr. Jones," he replied. His smile turned into 
a grin. "If the moment is more favorable, then you absolutely have to 
teach me your technique of self-defense. It is very original. Unusual, 
but quite effective." 


Indiana stared at him and wondered if he should introduce him 
to some other unusual techniques or simply twist his neck around. 
But such childishness was really not appropriate at the moment. 

The thought brought him to another, namely why, despite the 
numerous shots and screams, no one else had become aware of 
them. 

Almost at the same moment he knew the answer. The chaos in 
the camp had increased. Screams and excited shouts rang from 
everywhere, and his opponent was by no means the only one who 
had fired. On the other side of the small hut settlement, the dull, 
hammering of a machine gun sounded, in between the higher 
pitched, whipping shots of rifles and pistols, and from far away he 
heard a whole chorus of roaring voices shouting something he did 
not understand. He bent down, picked up the rifle again and realized 
with a single glance that it was all but empty. 

Disappointed, he dropped the gun again and looked north to see 
where the screaming came from. 

At first, he recognized nothing but darkness and mere, hectic 
movement, but then he realized that in this movement there was a 
pattern, a somehow familiar rhythm in which the shadows and 
outlines moved back and forth. 

And at the same moment he really identified this movement, he 
also understood what the closer voices were screaming: 

"Temujin! Temujin! Temujin!" 

Indiana frowned in amazement. Temujin ...? 

"We should be really slow in our ways, Dr. Jones," Lobsang said 
almost gently. 

Indiana didn't listen. His gaze hung as if spellbound by the 
shadows in the north, shadows that he now clearly identified as those 
of horsemen, dozens, hundreds, if not thousands of horsemen, a 
whole cavalry army that moved down the mountainside in the north 
and seemed slow and cumbersome only by the great distance. 

Temujin — this was the actual name of Genghis Khan, the name 
he had used before the Emperor of China, whose empire one of 
Temujin's sons would later take over, who made him Genghis, the 
Great Khan. 

And although Indiana could still only recognize the attackers as 
schemes, he knew who they were. It was the same men who attacked 
them in Dzo-Lin's rock monastery, the same men who had attacked 


Tamara and him in Washington and chased them halfway around the 
world. 

Genghis Khan's hordes. The Hun Riders, who had once 
conquered most of the world and now seemed to have risen from the 
abyss of time to renew the rule of the Mongols! 

The incessant rattling of the machine gun was now joined by the 
dull firing of a mortar, and barely a second later a glaring fire flower 
flared up between the advancing horsemen. In the blazing flame 
light, Indiana could see people and animals thrown aside, horses 
torn to the ground in the middle of a gallop and riders thrown out of 
the saddles. But the others continued on their way unimpressed. A 
second and third shell exploded in the middle of the cavalry army, 
and the machine gun also took a gruesome toll on the attackers. But 
to these men, the term fear seemed alien. 

Faster and faster, the cavalry army came down the mountain, and 
the rattling of the machine gun, the glaring Temujin screams of the 
riders and the dull crash of the explosions were now mixed with a 
dull, ever louder rumbling, like the roar of an approaching tidal 
wave. It was the hammering of hundreds, maybe thousands of horse 
hooves on the stony ground. And suddenly the rattling of the 
machine gun broke off. The shrill choir, which repeatedly intoned 
Genghis Khan's name, fell silent, and it was replaced by glaring battle 
cries, the clinking of steel and the dull sounds of clashing bodies. The 
cavalry army had reached the camp. 

The Japanese shot at them from all sides, and Indiana saw the 
Huns fall out of the saddles by the dozens. 

But their arrows and spears also hit their targets with astonishing 
precision, and more and more often they managed to involve Moto's 
soldiers in duels with swords and bayonets, weapons with which they 
were clearly superior to the Japanese. 

The sight was horrific, but at the same time so bizarre that 
Indiana simply stood paralyzed. If he had been told ten minutes 
earlier that a horde of Mongol riders armed with swords and spears 
would take on one of the most powerful and feared armies in the 
world, he would have just laughed. But now he saw it with his own 
eyes: the Japanese retreated bit by bit from the approaching Huns. 
At most, it could take minutes for the last of them to flee or fall. 

Lobsang touched him on the shoulder and said again, "We really 
should go, Dr. Jones," and at that very moment, a short-handled axe 


flew in Indiana's direction and drilled into the ground barely a meter 
from his feet. It was probably a coincidence but underlined the 
urgency of Lobsang's words in a very drastic way. 

Indiana whirled around, took two or three steps, and stopped 
again. 

His gaze remained on the refueled transport aircraft, which was 
ready for take-off next to the two Zeros on the runway. Hectic figures 
were also moving in front of and behind it, but the cockpit still 
seemed empty. 

"What ... are you up to, Dr. Jones?" Lobsang asked as if he had 
read Indiana's mind. A quiet, nervous undertone had crept into his 
voice. 

Instead of answering, Indiana grabbed his hand and simply 
dragged him with him as he rushed off. 

Although the runway was on the opposite side of the camp to the 
attack, they made it only with difficulty and hardship. The Japanese 
had not succeeded in organizing an effective defense. 

The numerical superiority, but also the death-contemptuous 
courage of the attackers, seemed to have completely demoralized 
Moto's soldiers. Those who had survived so far simply ran into 
headless panic and sought their salvation in flight. Only a few shot at 
the Mongols or fought with bayonets and swords, which they lost in 
most cases. Indiana was also attacked by a Japanese soldier who had 
apparently decided to shoot at anything that did not wear the 
uniform of his army. But he managed to snatch the weapon from the 
man with a targeted whiplash, whereupon he also lost the last bit of 
courage and fell away into the darkness. 

Without being attacked or stopped again, they reached the plane. 
Indiana's heart jumped when he saw that the two engines were 
already running. A man in a black aviator combination and a leather 
jacket walked stooped through the door as Indiana climbed the 
three-step ladder. A stunned expression spread on his face when he 
saw Indy and the dwarf Tibetan and turned in terror when Indiana 
grabbed him by the collar of his black leather jacket and dragged him 
out of the plane without further ado. Immediately he jumped up 
again, but he only made it to one knee and hands, then Lobsang bent 
down to him and touched him almost gently at the temple. The face 
of the Japanese slackened. He fell forward a second time and this 
time stopped. 


"Lobsang!" called Indiana impatiently. "Stop the games and come 
here!" 

He stretched out his hand to the Tibetan, pulled him up with a 
powerful jerk and kicked the ladder away. 

A quick glance forward into the open cockpit showed him that the 
plane was indeed empty. They hastily locked the door and rushed 
into the pilot's cockpit. 

Indiana's courage sank a little as his gaze glided over the intricate 
instrument panel. Nevertheless, he did not hesitate for a second to 
let himself fall into the pilot's seat and to glare at Lobsang with an 
impatient gesture to take a seat in the second chair next to him. 
Nervous, but still very fast and safe, he put his left hand on the yoke 
and the right hand on the throttle — pretty much the only 
instruments here he knew how to handle. 

"Are you sure you can fly this wooden bird, Dr. Jones?" 

Lobsang nervously asked next to him. 

"This wooden bird is made of corrugated iron," Indy replied 
pressed. "And I'm sure I can, don't worry." Which was an outright lie. 
But what choice did they have? 

Resolutely, he pushed the throttle forward a bit. The machine 
trembled as the two large engines on the wings ran faster. At first, 
Indiana had the terrible feeling that the machine was still not moving 
from the spot, but then it slowly began to roll off. 

Indiana's heart beat faster and harder. He was bathed in sweat, 
and his hands were shaking so much that he struggled to hold the 
flight yoke. Nevertheless, he pushed the throttle and tried to 
penetrate the now almost complete darkness with glances. 

The two Zeros glided by, and he saw half a dozen figures throwing 
themselves out of the way with hasty jumps. In vain, he tried to 
remember how long the runway had been. He didn't know it — but he 
had the uneasy feeling that it had appeared to him very briefly. 

The roar of the engines became louder as Indiana pushed the 
throttle further forward. He saw out of the corner of his eye how 
Lobsang began to cling to the edges of his seat, closed his eyes for a 
second, pushed on the throttle even more and gently pulled the yoke 
towards him with both hands. 

The plane lifted its nose a little upwards, made a jump of barely 
one and a half or two meters and fell back with a terrible crash. 


Lobsang gasped, but remained bravely silent, and Indiana pushed 
the acceleration lever to the limit with a determined jerk. 

The engines roared. The burning camp and shadows of the 
fighters scurried past them, and a small, cruel voice in his head 
began whispering to Indiana that he was right in his guess and that 
the runway was much shorter than he thought. 

He ignored it, slowly counted to five in his mind, and then pulled 
the yoke back again. The plane lifted its nose into the air with 
energizing slowness. The nose wheel lost contact with the ground, 
but the other two wheels suddenly rumbled over an earth that was no 
longer made of solid clay, but of grass, small boulders and stones — 
and suddenly there was nothing left under them. 

The plane chased up into the sky in an increasingly steep curve 
and tipped back into the horizontal when Indiana came up with the 
idea at the last moment to let go of the yoke a little. 

He breathed a sigh of relief, and next to him Lobsang also audibly 
expelled air. 

"Done!" Indy said, frowning with a sideways glance at Lobsang, 
"What's wrong with you, old friend? Didn't your vision show you that 
you could still get to a free sightseeing flight?" 

"I knew that I ... will rise to heaven," Lobsang replied earnestly. 
"But I misinterpreted the signs. I thought it was... 

meant differently." 

Indiana's mocking smile was extinguished when he understood 
what the Tibetan really meant. Just as he had accepted Tsangpo's 
death, he had accompanied Indiana in the supposedly certain 
knowledge that he would die. 

"Don't worry," he said encouragingly, "you won't go to your gods 
that fast." He grinned. "The best is yet to come." 

As carefully as he could, he put the aircraft in a left turn and took 
back a little throttle. At an altitude of half a mile, they flew over the 
Japanese military camp. Fires had broken out in numerous places, 
and the airfield was now illuminated by a large spotlight that was not 
shining a minute ago. There was fighting everywhere. Indiana saw 
figures rushing back and forth, men on horseback and on foot, but 
also in countless places the glaring muzzle fire of weapons. The rest 
of Moto's small army seemed to have come up with something like 
organized resistance. 

Nevertheless, Indiana did not doubt the outcome of the battle. 


He still had no idea why the Mongols attacked the Japanese 
troops, but they did it with the courage of men for whom death was 
not frightening, but the fulfillment of their lives. 

He finished his sightseeing flight, let the plane climb higher again 
and turned the nose to the west. 

"Where are we going, Dr. Jones?" 

"To the Himalayas," Indiana replied. "Please see if you can find a 
map." 

Lobsang rose unsteady from his seat and began to search first the 
pilot's compartment, then the rear cabin. It took him almost ten 
minutes, but when he came back, he held a folder tied in black 
leather in his hands. 

Indiana was surprised when Lobsang sat down next to him again 
and opened the folder — it contained the map on which Moto had 
identified Shambala's location the night before. The card was 
invaluable to Moto. The fact that it was still on board the plane could 
only mean that they had preceded the Japanese at literally the very 
last moment. 

Lobsang didn't look very happy. It wasn't very difficult for 
Indiana to guess his thoughts. 

"You don't like it, do you?" he asked. 

Lobsang did not answer, but his gaze spoke volumes. 

"We have to go there, Lobsang,” Indiana said in a quiet, haunting 
voice. With a head movement he pointed to the map. 

"And I need your help. I'm not sure that I will find the way alone. 

I'm not a pilot." Lobsang remained silent. 

"You swore on your life not to betray the way to Shambala, didn't 
you?" Murmured Indy. 

The Tibetan looked at him seriously and penetratingly, and after 
an eternity he nodded. 

"I would respect that oath if I could,” Indiana said. "But we have 
to go to Shambala. The sword must be moved to another place. And 
if we don't, it's Moto's. If he survives the fight" (and for some reason 
Indiana didn't doubt it for a second), "then it probably only takes 
him a few hours to get a new card." 

Again, endless minutes passed, in which Lobsang stared into the 
void only from sightless eyes. His gaze was like stone, but Indiana 
felt the battle raging behind his forehead. 


He wasn't quite sure if he could really empathize with what the 
Tibetan was going through at those moments. 

He had only the choice of breaking his oath or losing the one he 
had taken this oath to protect. And whatever he decided, he had to 
feel like he was doing the wrong thing. 

After an eternity, the Tibetan nodded. "You're right, Dr. Jones," 

he said. "I ... will show you the way to Shambala. But it's very 
difficult for me." "Thank you," Indiana simply said. 

For quite a while they flew there in silence, then Lobsang asked: 
"The way is very long. Do you think the fuel is enough?" 

"I think so," Indiana replied. "There are a dozen petrol barrels in 
the back. And they certainly didn't lay the hoses because they look 
decorative. I don't think Moto intended to walk the last bit of the 
way.” 

Lobsang's answer consisted only of brooding silence, but Indy 
suddenly had to think again of what the Tibetan had told him about 
Shambala — namely, that it was in a rather inaccessible part of the 
mountains where a plane could not land. 

Nevertheless, that was actually his least concern at the moment; 
he had not exaggerated a bit when he claimed to Lobsang that he was 
not a pilot. To tell the truth, he wasn't just not a good pilot: he wasn't 
a pilot at all. That he had gotten the plane in the air surprised him 
the most. And he didn't have the slightest idea how to land it, neither 
on an ice field at an altitude of five thousand meters, nor on an 
airfield. 

After a few seconds of thinking, he decided to keep that to 
himself, at least for the time being. Lobsang was nervous enough. 

And so was he. 

For a good half an hour they flew west. Since it was night and 
Indiana could not even guess the meaning of most of the 
instruments, he let the plane rise as far as it could so as not to collide 
with a mountain peak in the dark. A few times he corrected their 
course by a small degree, so that they no longer moved only to the 
west, but now also very slightly in a southerly direction, but 
otherwise considered it safer to wait until the morning with major 
course corrections. 

They spoke very little during that time. Lobsang's smile was 
extinguished, and Indiana wasn't sure it would ever return, and every 
word of comfort he could have said seemed cheap and mendacious to 


himself, so he preferred to remain silent. He felt sorry for Lobsang. 
He was still not completely convinced that the Tibetan was really on 
his side, but that did not matter in this instance. 

Finally, the Tibetan awoke from his rigidity. With cumbersome, 
forced movements, he put the card back into the folder, folded it and 
carefully deposited it next to him on the floor. Indiana wanted to 
raise an objection, but Lobsang seemed to guess his thoughts, 
because he just made a defensive hand gesture and said, "We don't 
need this card. I think that's how I can find the way." He let a second 
pass, then he pointed to the left. "We have to go further south." 

Indiana obediently corrected the course of the aircraft until 
Lobsang nodded to him that he was satisfied. "Maybe you should 


The Tibetan broke off in the middle of the word. Terror spread on 
his face. Indiana whirled around, looked to the left — and also 
glanced up in horror. 

The sky next to them was no longer empty. Only a few hundred 
meters next to them, a second plane had appeared. It was too dark to 
recognize the national insignia on the wings and tail, and Indiana 
didn't understand enough about airplanes to identify by its outline — 
but it really didn't take much imagination to guess which plane it 
was. Frightened, he turned his gaze and looked to the right, and 
almost at the same moment the outline of an airplane appeared in 
the sky. Suddenly, small, orange-red sparks flared up at the front end 
of the black shadow. A double row of bright tracer projectiles chased 
towards Indiana's aircraft and missed it by only a few meters. And 
the other aircraft also opened fire, so that the bright green paths of 
the light caliber ammunition crossed in front of the bow of their 
aircraft. 

Indiana desperately pulled at the yoke. The plane shot up with 
roaring engines, got into a tailspin and caught itself again at literally 
the very last moment. 

Indiana held the rudder with all his might. Cold sweat covered his 
forehead. The two Zeros had stopped firing, but the meaning of their 
volleys was clear. 

A few moments later, a small, red light began to flash on the 
instrument board in front of Indiana. Almost desperately, his gaze 
wandered over the confusing multitude of instruments and the 
Japanese lettering Finally, he reached for the headphones of the 


radio, put them on and began uncertainly to turn the dials of the 
receiver. 

At first, he reaped nothing but static noise and crackling, but then 
he heard Moto's voice very weakly. 

",.. Jones? Do you understand me? If you can hear me, give me a 
sign!" 

Indiana's fingers continued to turn the dials, the voice became 
clearer, disappeared completely for a moment and then returned, as 
loud and clear as if the Japanese were sitting next to him. 

"I'm sure you understand me, Dr. Jones," Moto said. "Give me a 
sign. Don't force us to do something you would regret the most, Dr. 
Jones." 

Indiana nervously ran the tip of his tongue over his lips, looked at 
the two aircraft to the right and left of his own plane and then gently 
moved the flight yoke. "If you press the big red button on the radio, 
you can talk to me." 

Indiana stretched out his hand, but then pulled it back. "It's 
enough if you understand what I'm telling you. Listen carefully to 
me, Dr. Jones. I will not repeat my words." 

Indiana pressed the talk button of the radio. 

"What do you want, Moto?" he asked unkindly. 

To his surprise, Moto laughed. "You're sitting in a plane that 
belongs to me," he replied calmly. "Unfortunately, there is a map on 
board this plane that I cannot leave to you with the best of 
intentions." 

"Then open the window,” Indiana advised him. "I'll throw it over 
to you." 

Moto laughed again. "You haven't lost your sense of humor yet," 
he said. "That's good. Maybe I will even forgive you, Dr. 

Jones, even though you have shamelessly exploited my 
hospitality. On the other hand, the loss of the card may not be quite 
as tragic as it seemed to me at first. After all, we have a good leader." 

Indiana was silent. 

"I suppose you can read aerial maps,” Moto continued. "More 
specifically, I hope so, for your sake, Dr. Jones. Since I unfortunately 
have no other option, I have to entrust myself to your leadership." 

"The only thing I'm going to take you to, Moto," Indiana began, 
but was immediately interrupted. 


"— is Shambala," Added Moto. Suddenly, his voice sounded hard 
and cold like glass, every trace of kindness had given way to it. "And 
please don't try any tricks. Our planes are faster than yours and well 
armed enough to shoot you down at any time. So be reasonable, play 
the scout for us and do a good job." He laughed humorlessly. 

"Oh yes," he added, "before you indulge in a false hope, let me tell 
you that these two Zeros have also been equipped with additional 
fuel tanks. We had planned the expedition from the outset for three 
aircraft. If you assure me that you will not cause any further 
difficulties, then I promise you to consider something specific; 
although it's getting harder and harder for me, to be completely 
honest." 

"And that would be?" asked Indiana, actually against better 
knowledge and aware that he gave Moto only one keyword that he 
expected from him. 

The Japanese laughed maliciously. "To leave you and your foolish 
friend alive, Dr. Jones," he said. "Maybe." 


Somewhere in the Himalayas 
Sunrise 


At least the fuel gauge had identified Indiana over the last few hours. 
The tiny pointer had moved almost imperceptibly but mercilessly 
from right to left during the night. Now it had reached ‘zero’. Indiana 
estimated that they still had fuel for half an hour. With a bit of luck 
forty minutes. At the latest then he would have to confess to Lobsang 
that he had no idea how to land a plane. 

Perhaps. 

Maybe not. 

He saw far and wide nothing on which a plane could have landed. 

Ten minutes ago, it had begun to get bright, and since the same 
time he has been desperately looking for something that may have at 
least a vague resemblance to a landing opportunity. But among them 
was nothing but sharp-edged rock, abruptly gaping, bottomless 
slurries and ice, the bright white of which hurt in his eyes. 

Moto got in touch again. A quiet but unmistakable trace of 
nervousness had crept into his voice. Indiana could understand this 
very well. A single glance at the fuel gauge was enough to make him 
restless as well; and that was still to put it mildly. Their machine was 
much larger than the two Zeros and thus offered more space for 


additional fuel tanks. Moto and the pilot of the second fighter had to 
sit practically on petrol canisters. And if Indiana wasn't very wrong, 
they were practically sitting on dry canisters. 

With some delay, he turned on the radio and got in touch. 

"Don't rejoice too soon, Dr. Jones," Moto began seamlessly. 

Rejoice? But about what ...? Indiana took his eyes off Moto's 
plane in surprise and looked to the right. 

Nothing. The second aircraft was no longer there. 

"Did your friend run out of gas, or did he just not feel like flying 
for a walk anymore?" Indiana asked. The ridicule in his voice 
sounded tired. 

"Instead of cracking stupid jokes, I would strongly advise you to 
focus on the map and the landscape below us, Dr. Jones," 

Moto said coldly. "I estimate that my fuel will last for another five 
minutes. By then, you should have found Shambala." 

"Five minutes?" Indiana was only too happy that Moto couldn't 
see his expression. "Mine lasts longer." 

"That's clear to me, Dr. Jones," Moto replied calmly. "But before 
you start becoming overly optimistic, consider the following: As soon 
as even the slightest stutter of the engine starts, I'll shoot you down. 
As crammed with gasoline barrels as your machine is, it explodes like 
a bomb on the first hit. After that, I still have enough time to jump 
off with the parachute." 

"You're bluffing, Moto," Indiana said nervously. "I don't believe 
you. You may be treacherous, but you are not a murderer." 

"Are you ready to bet your life on it?" Moto asked. "You will have 
to." 

Indiana bit his lower lip. Despite the poor quality of the radio 
connection, he felt how serious Moto was. "Damn it!" he said. "I can't 
conjure up Shambala!" 

"But you should. Or ask your companion. I estimate that we 
should have achieved it long ago." A tiny pause, then: "Another three 
or four minutes, I'd guess. You don't have much time left." 

Indiana looked at Lobsang. The Tibetan sat motionless like a 
statue next to him and seemed to be meditating. Not the slightest 
emotion could be read on his face. Indiana pressed the speak button. 

"Wait a moment, Moto," he pleaded. "I'm talking to Lobsang." 

He stripped off the headphones, made sure that the plane was 
safely on course and that there was no danger that they would 


suddenly crash into a mountain in the next few minutes, then he told 
Lobsang in a few, brief words what Moto had told him. "Is he right?" 
He concluded. 

"I mean, are we past Shambala yet?" 

For a few seconds, he wasn't even sure if Lobsang had heard his 
words at all. But then, very slowly, as if he had to devote great force 
to this tiny movement, the Tibetan turned his head and looked at 
Indiana with a mixture of grief and heartfelt pity. 

He nodded. 

The red light on the radio receiver began to blink nervously again, 
but Indiana ignored it. "I understand," he said. 

The proportion of pity in Lobsang's gaze increased, but he said 
nothing. 

"You think it's best that way, don't you?" Indiana asked. 

"You think it's all over if Moto crashes. Even if he shoots us first." 

"I'm sorry, Dr. Jones," Lobsang said. "But it's the only way." 

"You're wrong,” Indiana said calmly. "Nothing will be over. 

You and I will die, but Moto will find Shambala anyway. And if 
not him, then those who follow him." 

He could be wrong — but Lobsang seemed to pull together quite 
easily. He remained silent even now, but Indiana could read the 
frightened question in his gaze. 

"Did you really think it would be so easy?" he asked. With a head 
movement, he pointed to the left, where Motos Zero cut through the 
air like a black bird of prey next to them. 

The two aircraft had now come so close that he could recognize 
the face of the Japanese. Moto looked over at them attentively. 

Obviously, he saw that Indiana was persuading the Tibetan. 

"What do you think he did in half an hour until they followed us?" 
he continued. 

"I don't know, Dr. Jones," Lobsang replied. 

"Me neither," Indiana confessed. "But I suspect that he didn't just 
mess with the Huns. If he is even half as clever as I attribute to him, 
then he has left instructions in case he does not come back. And 
precise instructions. Even if he dies with us, you may have won a few 
days. Probably only hours." 

Lobsang didn't make a face, but Indiana could read in his eyes 
how it worked in his head. 


"Please, Lobsang," he said insistently. "I can't even promise you 
that I'll get this bird down in one piece, but we may have a single, 
tiny chance to stop him." 

A good third of their precious time passed without Lobsang even 
breathing, but then he nodded very weakly and said quietly: 

"All right. Maybe it's better to live and hope than to die and 
hope." 

The flickering of the red light in front of Indiana seemed to be 
getting more hectic, and Indy hurried to press the talk button and 
strip over the headphones again. "All right, Moto," he said. 

"Follow me." 

The Zero actually fell back a bit, but it only took Indiana a second 
to realize that Moto was doing so for the sole reason of getting the 
plane right in front of the barrels of his machine guns. A single 
wrong move, a bit of clumsiness that Moto misinterpreted, and it was 
over. 

"Where to?" he asked. 

Lobsang leaned to the side to look down through the window. 

Indiana wondered what he expected to see there. Since it had 
become light, the sight among them did not seem to have changed. 
The mountains, whose peaks stretched on average at an altitude of 
three, four or even five thousand meters, lined up almost endlessly, 
and with the exception of their height, one seemed to look like the 
other. Suddenly, Indiana was no longer so sure that Lobsang actually 
found his way into the mysterious Shambala. It was one thing to 
walk a path through this mountain, whether on foot or on the back of 
a llama or mule, but it was quite another to find the same path from 
a bird's eye view. He prayed that Lobsang would succeed. Both of 
their lives depended on it, and perhaps that of countless other 
people. 

But at that moment, Lobsang said, "Fly back, Dr. Jones." 

Indiana obediently placed the aircraft in a cautious left turn until 
they had made a turn of almost one hundred and eighty degrees and 
Lobsang made him understand with a gesture that he was back on 
the right track. "Is it far?” he asked. "At most, Moto still has fuel for 
two or three minutes." 

"If fate likes it that way, that time will be enough," Lobsang 
replied evasively — which was probably his version of I have no idea. 


Indiana smiled nervously and reconnected with Moto. "We're on 
our way,’ he said. 

"I hope so," Moto replied. "I don't want to worry you, Dr. Jones, 
but it was at that moment that my engine stuttered for the first time. 
And my index finger is getting more and more nervous." 

Indiana spared himself a reply and focused on the mountains in 
front of them. Far away, certainly thirty, perhaps fifty miles before 
the plane, a particularly high, steep mountain rose above the peaks of 
the others, whose flanks were hidden under an immaculate ice sheet. 

Indiana wasn't particularly surprised when Lobsang hinted at it 
with a wordless gesture. In vain, he tried to estimate the time they 
would need to get there. He felt that it was not enough. 

"Please, go to the back and see if we have parachutes on board," 

he said. 

Lobsang looked at him in a way that made every word 
superfluous. Even if they had parachutes with them — which Indiana 
doubted — a jump over this terrain was outright suicide. 

And even if, against all odds, they were to survive such a leap — 

a march of thirty or fifty miles through this terrain was certain 
death. He read all this and more in the gaze that the Tibetan threw at 
him. But Lobsang said none of this but rose obediently and 
disappeared into the back of the plane. 

Indiana took advantage of the short deadline they had left to talk 
to Moto one last time. 

"What does it look like?" he asked. 

Moto's voice sounded almost amused. "Strange — I just wanted to 
ask you the same thing, Dr. Jones. My fuel indicator is set to zero. 
However, I have enough ammunition, if that's what you want to 
know." 

Indiana bit back every possible reply to him. Moto was crazy, that 
was clear to him now. He was even quite sure that the Japanese 
would kill him and Lobsang in any case; if only to eliminate all the 
annoying witnesses of how he kept to his 

"honor" and his promise. His gaze glided over the shimmering 
flanks of the mighty mountain. He had come closer, but not very 
much. Suddenly, he knew they wouldn't make it. 

Lobsang came back. He didn't say a word, and his hands were 
empty when he dropped into the co-pilot's seat next to Indiana 
Jones. 


"Dr. Jones?" Moto's voice in his headphones sounded somehow... 
changed. Nervousness and fear could now be overheard. It surprised 
Indiana a little, but at the same time filled him with an absurd 
satisfaction that even a man like Moto was afraid of dying. He did 
not answer. 

But he saw something at that very moment that gave him a hair- 
raising idea — but desperate situations sometimes required desperate 
actions, and apart from that, he had no time left to come up with 
great plans. 

His hands nestled more tightly around the flight yoke. 

For two or three seconds he kept the plane on its original course, 
then he pushed the flight yoke down with all his might and pulled the 
machine to the left at the same time. 

The world outside the windows performed half a somersault, and 
a second later a black phantom shot over the plane. Indiana heard 
Moto swearing in his headphones, but did not pay attention to it, but 
tried to pull the plane out of the nosedive he had begun and towards 
the cloud bank he had discovered. 

It was only a minimal chance. What he thought was a particularly 
low-hanging cloud could just as well be fog under which the deadly 
ridges of another mountain were hidden, and even if it wasn't, he 
would only be able to hold the plane in it for a few moments, even if 
he dramatically reduced speed. There was no guarantee that Moto 
had actually disappeared when they reappeared from the cover of the 
cloud bank. 

In Indiana's consciousness, however, there was no room for such 
reflection at that moment. An audible crunch and groan ran through 
the fuselage of the aircraft, and some lights began to flash on the 
instrument board. 

Somehow, he managed to regain control of the spiraling aircraft. 
The frenzied fall turned into a still fast but steered glide, and the 
cloud bank quickly came closer. Indiana thought he saw a huge 
shadow underneath but tried to convince himself that this was just a 
prank played by his overstimulated nerves. 

One last time he searched the sky. There was no trace of Moto's 
plane to be discovered — and how? The final seconds had become an 
eternity for Indiana, but in fact only three or four of them had passed 
since he pulled the plane around. Motos' Zero had simply shot past 
him, as he had hoped and even before the Japanese could manage to 


pull the aircraft around and set up for pursuit, they must have 
reached the safety of the cloud, at least for a moment. 

This may not have been the first, but it was certainly the most 
momentous mistake Indiana Jones made since he first met Mr. 

Moto. 

Moto's plane was neither in front of, above nor next to them, but 
it took a few moments too long for Indiana to realize that the only 
remaining direction was behind them... He heard the howling of the 
projectiles whistling close to the cockpit, saw the bright traces of 
light and almost at the same moment the sparks that were coming 
out of the left wing. The window next to him shattered. Icy wind and 
a hail of sharp-edged splinters rained down on Indiana. 

And suddenly, the world outside the windows turned gray. He 
saw nothing more. Outside the cockpit was only grey, torn plumes. 
The wind was still whistling in his face, but he was no longer carrying 
glass splinters with him, but icy cold that cut almost as painfully into 
his skin and brought tears to his eyes. 

The plane began to spin more and more. Contrary to Moto's 
claim, it had not exploded on the first hit, but the projectiles must 
have damaged or destroyed important parts. Indiana held the wheel 
with all his might, but he had almost completely lost control of the 
machine. She bucked, bounced wildly up and down and broke out in 
all imaginable directions. Lobsang shouted something at him that 
simply went down in the howl of the wind flowing in. With all his 
might, he yanked the yoke towards him. The engines howled, but 
their roar now sounded more uneven, almost tormented, and a biting 
oil stench suddenly filled the cockpit. 

And yet he somehow managed to pull up the nose of the aircraft. 

He saw a huge shadow scurrying close to them, but he didn't even 
have time to waste. The gray cleared, then the clouds frayed, and the 
plane trudged up again. 

More by chance than by his own involvement, Indiana banked a 
turn of three hundred and sixty degrees. His gaze searched the sky. 
And at a distance of no more than two miles, he discovered the 
outline of Motos Zero! 

But even now he was not really frightened. The hunter seemed to 
bear down on their aircraft like an attacking bird of prey, but he 
immediately saw that something was wrong. At second glance, he 
realized what it was. 


The cockpit canopy was missing. The cabin below was empty. 

A moment later, he noticed a tiny white dot that slid deep below 
them towards the mountains and after seconds melted with the 
shimmering white of the ice. 

Moto's aircraft continued to chase horizontally for another 
second until the engines finally came to a standstill, and the 
horizontal flight turned into an increasingly steeper and steeper fall 
until it finally plunged into the same cloud from which Indiana had 
emerged seconds ago and disappeared for good. 

Indiana breathed an audible sigh of relief. They hadn't won yet, 
that was clear to him. Something told him; that Moto would make it. 
The Japanese was not one of those people who broke their necks at 
something as banal as a parachute jump. But they had gained time, 
perhaps exactly the time they needed to reach Shambala and take the 
sword away before Moto appeared on the scene. 

He hoped. 

He seriously believed it for about a second when he noticed how 
the left engine of the plane began to stutter. After two or three last 
sluggish revolutions of the propeller, the machine finally ceased its 
service and began to burn instead. 

Indiana angrily slammed his fist at the yoke, and Lobsang leaned 
forward, looking for a second with almost scientific interest at the 
small, blue flames that struck out of the left engine and gradually 
began to eat their way into the fabric cover of the wing. Then he 
asked, "What does that mean, Dr. Jones?" 

"Oh, nothing special,” Indiana replied. "Except that we need a 
runway in the next twenty seconds — or we're heading down faster 
than Moto." 

Lobsang's face lost a bit of color, but he did not answer, but 
instead looked forward again and suddenly pointed to a point a little 
to the right of them. 

"There," he said. "Try it there, Dr. Jones." 

Indiana looked in the indicated direction but could see nothing 
more than the usual mess of stones, ice, and razor-sharp rock spikes. 
Nevertheless, he tried to steer the swirling aircraft at least roughly in 
the direction that Lobsang had instructed him. 

He resisted the temptation to look to the left at the burning 
engine — instead, he focused on scanning the ground for the spot 


where Lobsang thought a landing was possible. When he spotted it, 
he could immediately feel every single hair on his head raising. 

It was not a glacier or a particularly flat mountainside, as he had 
suspected, but an almost bottomless, mile-long gorge that split the 
mountains in front of them. Not even a master pilot could have 
steered an airplane in there. 

But he had no other choice. About a third of the left wing burned, 
and the remaining engine no longer had the power to hold the 
aircraft or even allow it to rise again. 

"Amazing!" he murmured. "This is madness!" 

Which he was right. But he had no time left to calculate their 
chances or even to comment on Lobsang's qualities as a scout. 

The aircraft sank deeper, and suddenly there was no longer a free 
sky to the right and left of them, but the glittering white of the ice- 
encrusted rocks that scurried by at an excruciating speed. 

Indiana could now see the bottom of the gorge. It was indeed so 
flat that a plane could probably land on it — but the gap narrowed the 
deeper they came. 

Probably the narrow path at the bottom of the gorge would not 
even have been enough to land an albatross with outstretched wings! 

Indiana cried out as the walls appeared to jump toward the plane 
from both sides at the same time. Instinctively, he tried to pull the 
airplane up again, but he did not succeed. A terrible splintering and 
crashing occurred when the wing edges on both sides simultaneously 
scraped ice — — and broke! 

Indiana was thrown against the yoke, slumped back in his seat 
dazed and only vaguely perceived how debris, flames and smoking 
splinters enveloped the cockpit for a second. The burning engine tore 
off and flew away, half a second later the propeller on the right side 
also followed it, and suddenly somewhere behind them a bright 
orange light flared up, and the splintering and bursting of the 
breaking plane was mixed with the sound of an explosion. 

The machine raced a little further, shook itself and bucked as if it 
wanted to break apart for good — and came to a rest! 

Indiana was only half conscious. He had bitten his tongue so that 
he had the taste of his own blood in his mouth, and for moments he 
had to fight with all his might not to faint. An ugly pain shrugged 
through his right knee. 


Moaning, he opened his eyes and looked around. Lobsang sat 
motionless and high upright in the seat next to him. His face was also 
full of blood, but he did not move, and his gaze was rigid. 

The plane was miraculously calm, but the crackling and grinding 
of the disintegrating hull had strangely not stopped, and the seat 
under Indiana was shaking and still vibrating. 

He tried to straighten up but let himself sink back with a mixture 
of surprise and terror when he felt the plane under him begin to 
falter. What on earth -? 

"We should be very careful now, Dr. Jones," Lobsang whispered. 

Indiana didn't even dare to answer. Infinitely slow, millimeter by 
millimeter, he straightened up in his seat and looked outside through 
the shattered window. 

In the very next moment, he already regretted this view. 

The gorge stretched in front of them until it began to blur in the 
distance. Their walls were made entirely of ice, not rocks, as he had 
believed at first, and they stretched not only in front of and above 
them — but also under the plane! 

Slowly, filled with the absurd fear that even this movement could 
be too much, Indiana turned his head and looked first to the right, 
then to the left. A good two-thirds of the wings of the aircraft had 
been torn away, and the broken stubs had eaten so deep into the ice 
of the walls that the plane had simply got stuck like a knife in a too 
narrow sheath, thirty, perhaps forty or even fifty meters above the 
bottom of the ice crevice! 

"I think you're right, Lobsang," Indiana murmured. "Do you have 
an idea how we get out of here?" 

The Tibetan shook his head carefully. "No," he confessed. "In my 
vision, I didn't see anything of this part of the journey." 

Indiana's gaze glided up the walls of the crevasse. They were not 
as smooth as it seemed at first glance, but on the contrary were 
crisscrossed by cracks and crevices and gaping holes. If they 
managed to get out of the plane somehow, they could probably climb 
up on it. Indy estimated the distance to the top of the crevasse at a 
good hundred meters; a miserable climb, but they had a chance. 

When they got out of here. 

Indiana wasn't sure they would succeed. The plane had stopped 
shaking, but every little movement made the fuselage shake and 
groan again, and he could literally hear the overstressed struts of the 


aircraft, which was mostly made of corrugated steel and wood, 
continue to bend. 

"All right," he murmured resolutely. "Let's give it a try." 

Lobsang stared at him with an expression that could only be 
described with the word horror, but Indiana only smiled 
encouragingly at him, took another deep breath and then stood up 
infinitely slowly. 

It took him more than a minute just to get out of the pilot's seat, 
and more than double that time to get to the door with small, 
shuffling steps. He could hear something breaking somewhere and 
debris sliding into the depths. But the sight that presented itself to 
him as he stepped through the door to the hold revealed to him the 
identity of the sound, which filled him terror. The wings were not the 
only thing the aircraft had lost. The rear and tail of the machine had 
also disappeared; in its place yawned now a good one and a half 
meters wide and equally high hole, which was lined with sharp-edged 
metal splinters, but at the same time large enough to be able to climb 
through almost comfortably. 

With a wave of his hand, he indicated to Lobsang that he should 
follow him, carefully put one foot in front of the other, shuffled and 
stooped like a high-wire artist with outstretched arms keeping his 
balance backwards. 

Cold and icy wind jumped at him as he approached the jagged 
opening in the fuselage of the plane wreck. The crevasse also 
extended further in this direction than his gaze reached. At some 
distance, he could see the burning debris of the engine and the torn 
wings, a bit behind it a pool of burning gasoline that hissed deeper 
into the ice. 

Carefully he stretched out his hands, looked for support at the 
edges of the hole and leaned forward. 

The sight made him dizzy. They weren't quite as high as they 
seemed to him at first — maybe only twenty or twenty-five meters. 
But even a fall from a height of twenty meters on ice had to be fatal; 
especially when it is very likely that the wreckage of an airplane fell 
on your head a few moments later. 

He carefully searched the walls. The machine had come to rest 
right in the middle of the crevasse. The ice was not even far away 
from them — actually just enough that he could not reach it if he 
leaned forward. 


A long-lasting, vibrating tremor ran through the fuselage of the 
plane, followed by a nerve-wracking crunch, and Indiana could feel 
the plane lower a bit before coming to rest again. 

Maybe for the last time. 

Determined, he turned around, clung to the top of the hole and 
bent back. The plane shook and groaned under this rough 
movement, and this time he was sure not to imagine that the 
wreckage was sagging a good bit. 

Indiana closed his eyes for a second, gathered every bit of 
strength and courage he still found within himself, and pulled 
himself up with a jolt. 

A terrible crunch sounded. Indiana saw the shattered wings curve 
more and more under the weight of the fuselage, and at the same 
time he felt the aircraft begin to sink backwards. The horizontal 
angle, in which it had just hung, became a frighteningly oblique 
plane. 

With the courage of desperation, he stood up, took a quick step 
and turned around before falling back to his knees and stretching out 
his hand. 

"Lobsang!" he screamed. "Take my hand! Fast!" 

Lobsang's face appeared below him, but the Tibetan made no 
effort to let go of his grip and reach for Indiana's hand. 

"What are you waiting for!?” roared Indiana. "Grab it!" 

The plane continued to sag. Lobsang emitted a small, frightened 
scream and clung more firmly to the edges of the hole. 

"Jump, Dr. Jones!" he screamed. 

"Get yourself to safety!" 

"Thou shalt take my hand!" roared Indiana. "Immediately! 

I _" 

The rest of his words were lost in a terrible splinter. Indiana 
whirled around frightened and saw the fuselage sink further and 
further between the wings. Again, it was as if time stood still. He 
watched as the overloaded beams finally broke, the fabric covering of 
the wings was shredded and the corrugated iron of the fuselage was 
crumpled like thin tinfoil, and suddenly it was as if the fuselage was 
hanging completely unsteady and weightless in the air. 

On a deeper level, removed from the conscious grasp of his 
thinking, Indiana understood that it was Lobsang who protected 
him, the same uncanny force that had once saved his life, but he 


found neither time nor opportunity to process this knowledge in any 
way. He reacted instinctively. When the plane finally began to crash, 
he pushed himself off, jumped with his arms widely spread to the 
wall on the right side and clung tightly. 

His face bounced rudely against the ice, and he tore open the skin 
on his hands and knees. Under him, the plane wreck crashed into the 
depths and splintered at the bottom of the crevasse. 

Rigid with effort and terror, Indiana hung in the ice for almost a 
minute before even daring to open his eyes and look deep. 

The sight was horrific. The stumps of the two wings were still 
stuck in the walls like the blades of oversized axes, but the fuselage of 
the aircraft had bounced and burst twenty meters deeper. Smoke 
came out of the rubble. There was no trace of Lobsang. 

Indiana felt a deep, honest sadness. He only now really believed 
he understood what this old man had done for him, and how 
seriously he had taken the promise he had made to himself and his 
brothers — serious enough to end up sacrificing his life for Indiana. 

And probably it was also this comprehension that kept him from 
simply giving up. He had been in desperate situations many times, 
but never in one like this. He hung with bleeding hands and a sore 
knee at a height of twenty meters on an ice wall that rose almost 
vertically about a hundred meters above him, and even if he 
managed the impossible and somehow got up there, then there was 
something even more impossible in front of him 

— namely injured and dressed in nothing but a thin leather jacket 
and even thinner trousers, without a map, without a compass and 
without food to find a way through the highest mountains on earth. 

But he also understood that he could not give up now. 

Especially because of Lobsang, who had given his life for him. 

For a few seconds he looked down on the aircraft smashed 
beyond recognition that had become Lobsang's grave, then he set 
about the long, arduous way up. 

It took him more than three hours for the nearly one hundred 
meters, and he only made it because the wall turned out to be more 
jagged than he had believed. His hands had already begun to hurt 
unbearably after minutes, and the cold and howling wind did their 
best to make his muscles hard as wood and beat every bit of strength 
out of him. Climbing in the wall of ice proved to be surprisingly easy, 
and he always found a ledge, a crevice or a ridge on which he could 


settle down and regain strength for a few minutes. But the stages 
between these breaks became shorter and shorter and the breaks 
themselves longer and longer, so that on the last quarter of the way 
he always climbed only four or five meters before settling down 
somewhere and trying to give his body the much-needed rest without 
falling asleep, which would have meant his certain death. He covered 
the last ten meters in a_ state between wakefulness and 
unconsciousness, in which he was no longer capable of conscious 
thought. His bloody hands left a gruesome mark on the wall, but pain 
and cold had become strangely unreal. He felt light and somehow 
floating, and under the deadly cold that caused his hand and muscles 
to freeze to ice, something awoke that was like warmth, but more 
enticing and soothing. 

He knew what it was. The claim that freezing to death at the last 
stage should be a very pleasant death seemed to be true. But he 
didn't want to die. Not here and not like that, and not before he ... 
had done something specific. 

He didn't really remember what it was. A face appeared in the 
gray mists before his eyes. A name. Tamara? He didn't really 
remember. He couldn't think anymore. Even his thoughts seemed to 
freeze to ice. Monotonously, he pulled his body upwards, stretching 
out his arm until he found support somewhere, further and further, 
like a machine designed only for this purpose and unable to do 
anything else. Tamara... He had forgotten who this name belonged to 
and what it meant. But it was important. She was the reason why he 
was still alive and had to live on. 

At some point after ten or even a hundred million years, his 
groping, frozen hands reached into the void, and another ten 
thousand years later he pulled his useless, heavy body over the edge 
of the crevasse and collapsed. 

Blackness began to dissolve the gray veils in front of his gaze. 

The feeling of deadly warmth inside him increased, so tempting 
and lulling that his strength was no longer enough to push it back. 
He felt that it was death whose gentle touch he felt. It was over. In 
the end, Lobsang's sacrifice had been in vain. 

Something touched him on the shoulder, and somehow this touch 
once again gave him the strength to raise his head and open his eyes. 
He would not have been surprised if he had looked into the face of a 
skeleton standing next to him, leaning on his scythe. 


Instead, he looked into a black pipe of iron. 

The gray veils in front of his gaze continued to clear, and the 
black throat shrank into a tube just under an inch in diameter, which 
a second or two later became the barrel of a submachine gun that 
someone pointed directly at his face. 

His eyesight slowly returned, so that a second later he recognized 
two hands stuck in lined white gloves holding the submachine gun, 
then the corresponding arms stuck in a white fur-lined anorak, and 
finally a rounded face whose eyebrows had covered themselves with 
hoarfrost, so that it looked a bit like that of a Japanese Santa Claus. 
However, it was not Santa Claus. 

After all, he didn't even exist in Japan. 

"You're really an amazingly tough guy, Dr. Jones," Moto said with 
a smile. "Having someone like you as an opponent is a great honor 
for me." He took a step back and waved his gun promptly. 

"But now please get up, Dr. Jones, before you get a cold or 
something worse on the cold ground. Because neither of us want 
that, do we?" 

The words filled Indiana with such anger that he didn't even feel 
his weakness for the moment. With an angry sound, he jumped up, 
pounced on the Japanese and pulled out to a murderous chin hook. 

But of course, he didn't score. 

Moto almost leisurely stepped aside half a step, let Indiana 
stumble past him and hit the butt of his submachine gun in his neck, 
and Indiana Jones fell to the ground like a felled tree and finally lost 
consciousness. 
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On the roof of the world 
A few hours later 


How the Japanese had managed to carry him more than a mile away 
was a mystery, Indiana was a mystery, but when he woke up with the 
worst headache of his life and agonizing finger and toe tips 
screaming from the cold, he was exactly this distance away from the 
edge of the crevasse. Moto had not carelessly thrown away his 
parachute this time, but improvised a small tent from the fabric, 
which did not protect them from the cold, but at least from the 
cutting wind. And he had also found a beneficial use for some of the 
cords: they tied Indiana's wrists and ankles together so securely that 
he was not capable of the slightest movement. 

But even without shackles, he probably wouldn't have been able 
to move. His whole body felt numb, and he wasn't sure if this 
adventure would cost him a few toes or fingers. His right knee was 
now hurting unbearably, and his face felt like someone had tried to 
pull his skin down into stripes. 

If it offered the same sight as his hands, then it probably looked 
something like this. 

He had not awakened on his own. Moto had slapped him gently 
but persistently until the burning pain made him open his eyes, and 


then shook him until he had sat up unsteadily. Now he sat with his 
knees tightened and trembling with cold on the wall of ice that 
formed the back third of the improvised tent, staring at the Japanese 
with a look into which he tried in vain to insert hatred or at least 
something like anger. He was just tired, as infinitely tired as never 
before in his life. To raise feelings seemed far too laborious to him. 

Moto sat almost two meters cross-legged in front of him, had 
casually leaned the gun against the wall next to him and sucked a 
chocolate bar that he had brought to light from the unfathomable 
pockets of his anorak. For a while he withstood Indy's gaze 
expressionlessly, then he pulled out a second chocolate bar wrapped 
in tinfoil. Indiana shook his head defiantly. 

Moto sighed. "You should eat something, Dr. Jones,” he said 
seriously. "It is very important that you provide food to your body. 
The human body burns more energy when it's as cold as it is here." 

Indiana did not want to answer. Speaking was even more tedious 
than thinking, and he knew that every word squeezed out would only 
enhance Moto's triumph. Still, he murmured, 

"What's the point, Moto?” His lips were so numb from the cold 
that he could hardly speak. "Why don't you finally kill me? Do you 
enjoy torturing me so much?" 

"Kill?" Moto's surprise was perfect. "But why should I, Dr. 

Jones? Have you already forgotten our agreement? We wanted to 
seek the sword together — and we will. Maybe I'll kill you afterwards. 
But no way now." 

"Your are ... completely insane, Moto," Indiana whispered. He 
had to use all his strength not to sink forward and fall asleep on the 
spot. "We are dying ... anyway." 

Moto laughed, unwrapped the chocolate bar he had offered 
Indiana, and bit into it. "For a man of your tenacity," he replied 
chewing, "you do very often talk about death and dying, don't you 
think?" 

"And for a man of your intelligence," Indiana replied bluntly, 

"you're amazingly naive. We will freeze to death, Moto. At the 
latest when the sun goes down. Then it gets so cold here that you 
choke on your own breath." 

Moto continued to munch happily. "Thank you for the 
compliment, Dr. Jones," he said with a full mouth. "But as for the 


rest of your claim, unfortunately I have to disappoint you. I don't 
think about freezing to death." 

Indiana tried to laugh, but only managed a hoarse croak. "Sure," 

he said. "I suppose you have an oven and a sack of coal in your 
pocket." 

"Not at all," Moto replied. "But something that's almost as good. 
And decidedly more useful." He pulled down the zipper of his anorak 
and pulled out a chunky flare gun. 

Indiana looked at him questioningly. 

"You don't think I'm so stupid, Dr. Jones, that I would have flown 
off without giving orders," Moto said in an almost reproachful tone. 
He smiled mildly and in a way that reminded Indiana of Lobsang. "I 
can't pinpoint it to the minute,” he continued, "but I suppose another 
plane will show up here in two or three hours at the latest. And 
thanks to the help of your departing friend, we're pretty much on our 
course, aren't we?" 

"Sure," Indiana said gloomily. "If you can get in touch with the 
pilot in any way, I'm happy to show him a beautiful runway." 

Moto laughed amused. "I watched your landing, Dr. Jones," he 
said. "My compliments. Such a thing can either only be created by a 
genius — or by a complete idiot. I've been wondering for hours in vain 
which you actually are." 

"A complete idiot," Indiana said quietly, "otherwise I would not 
have fallen for your scheme, divine son." 

Moto's laughter sounded even more amused. "We're not in a 
situation here where titles play a role," he said. "But to satisfy your 
curiosity, which you have been almost suffocating on for days, what I 
explained to you about myself in Hong Kong is frankly not quite the 
same as the facts." 

"What a surprise," Indiana murmured. 

"It would go too far to explain the exact connections to you," 

Moto said condescendingly. "But I think when I call myself a 
member of the Japanese imperial family, it's not entirely wrong." 

Indiana was not surprised. "Lobsang knew that." he suspected. 

"Yes," Moto admitted. "Don't ask me how, but he obviously knew 
who I was. He didn't tell you?" 

"No," Indiana said. "If he had, I probably would have preferred to 
have this giant guy from Hondo's squad smash my skull instead of 
continuing to work with you." 


Moto sighed deeply, shook his head and began to unwrap a third 
chocolate bar. "I can understand your feelings, Dr. Jones," 

he said. "But believe me, they are doing me an injustice." 

"Sure," Indiana said. "You are the most honorable, upright and 
nicest guy I've ever met." 

"I’m probably not," Moto replied. "But I am a man who has sworn 
allegiance to his emperor and his country and puts this oath above 
everything else. I actually thought you would understand that." 
"Oh?" Indiana asked angrily. 

"Yes," Moto confirmed. "And you would also understand it if you 
allowed yourself to, Dr. Jones. We are much more alike than you 
would like to admit. You, too, would have no regard for your own life 
or that of a stranger when it comes to the welfare of your country." 

"How would you act if it weren't me sitting here, but a secret 
agent of the Germans? Would you also speak of honor and sincerity 
to a Nazi? What would you do if there was a danger that Genghis 
Khan's sword would fall into Hitler's hands? Would you give it to 
him or fight for it?" 

"I would fight for it,” Indiana replied with conviction. 

"I might even kill him if I had to; at least I would defend my own 
life." 

"You've already killed people," Moto said. "Don't forget that I 
know everything about you, Dr. Jones." 

"I have," Indiana said calmly. "But never stealthily and behind 
the scenes, Moto. I'm not a murderer who cuts strings on parachutes, 
and I don't give my word of honor to break it." 

He saw that his words really hit Moto. The Japanese looked 
upset, but at the same time injured and almost ashamed. "Maybe 
that's the fundamental difference between your people and ours, Dr. 
Jones," he said seriously. "We are ready to do all these things if 
necessary, and to bear the consequences afterwards." 

"So?" Indiana asked caustically. "What are you going to do, 
Moto? Pour a bucket of ashes over your head or commit hara-kiri?" 

"Maybe," Moto said with a seriousness that made Indiana 
shudder. But only for a moment, then his anger regained the upper 
hand. 

"If you need help with that, let me know," he said. "After all, you'd 
do anything for a good friend." 

For a split second, a murderous glow appeared in Moto's eyes. 


Automatically, his right hand twitched to where he usually wore 
his katana, but he did not even finish the movement, but suddenly 
smiled and relaxed again. "I have to repeat what I've noticed before," 
he said. "You are a dangerous man, Dr. Jones. 

You know how to fight. Not just with weapons." 

"That's true," Indiana said angrily. "On occasion, I will 
demonstrate to you how good. Should I ever come back to Japan, I 
will put a lot of effort and time into genealogy. Maybe I'll find out 
some unpleasant and embarrassing things about your ancestors that 
I can spread around." 

Moto began to laugh loudly, hit his thighs and only calmed down 
after minutes. "Really, Dr. Jones," he said. "I like you. It is too bad 
that I cannot afford to leave you alive. But I promise you that you will 
have an honorable death." 

Indiana preferred not to respond anymore. It was his intention to 
irritate Moto, but only far enough that he might be carried away to 
give him one or the other piece of information; not so far that it 
might have become tangible. Indy's need for bangs, bruises, cuts and 
abrasions was covered. For the next eighty-nine years. 

Moto tried two or three more times to lure him out of the reserve 
with provocative remarks, but Indiana just stared at him silently, so 
that they both eventually sank into brooding silence. 

Time passed sluggishly. Indiana considered and rejected a good 
dozen escape plans in the next hour, which, despite their differences, 
had one thing in common: they were all impossible. 

They would have been impossible even if, against all logic, he had 
somehow managed to get rid of his shackles and overwhelm Moto. 

Where should he go? How could he survive even one night in this 
ice wasteland? 

No — as hard as it was for him to come to terms with the idea ... 

his only chance to stay alive was Moto and the plane he was 
waiting for. 

When it came. 

Toshiro Moto was an excellent actor. Indiana had understood 
that much. But he still hadn't been able to hide his insecurity. 

They were not sitting here on a deserted island in the Pacific, but 
in one of the most inaccessible mountains in the world. Even if the 
plane came (which was far from certain) and even if it was on the 
right course (which was much less certain), and even if the pilot saw 


them (which was actually the least certain) — how on earth was the 
plane supposed to land here! 

Indiana was just wondering which of these three ifs might be 
most likely to spoil Moto's mood thoroughly when the Japanese 
suddenly straightened up and listened intently for a moment. 

"What's going on?" he asked. 

Without even addressing Indiana's question, Moto got up and 
walked out of the tent, bent over. Indiana heard the snow crunching 
under his footsteps — but it took a good half a minute before he, too, 
finally heard what had startled the Japanese. 

Moto had to have much finer hearing than he did, because 
Indiana heard the engine noise even now only as a fine, distant hum 
that almost went down in the howling of the wind. 

Moto came back, pulled a knife and cut the cords on Indy's 
ankles. And he didn't say a word, but just gave Indiana a warning 
look and went outside again. 

It took a while for Indiana to even be able to follow him. His legs 
did not want to obey him properly. He fell twice before he even 
managed to get on his feet, and every step was a torment that 
brought tears to his eyes again. 

When he finally left the tent, the distant hum had become the 
roar of several aircraft engines. 

Indiana raised his head and blinked into the bright sunlight. He 
identified two large, bulbous transport planes accompanied by a 
whole swarm of Zeros. The sight amazed him to some extent. If Moto 
did not want to accept the loss of all these aircraft, then this could 
only mean that the aircraft had landed at least once, if not more 
often, to refuel. In a country that was not under Japanese rule; at 
least not yet. Toshiro Moto really had to be an influential man. 

The small aircraft squadron glided deceptively slowly across the 
sky. Indiana extended their course in thought and very quickly came 
to the conclusion that they would fly past their position at a 
considerable distance; at least much too far for there to be a realistic 
chance that they would be seen by the men up there. 

Moto seemed to have come to the same conclusion, because he 
did not even try to wave or even shout, but lifted his flare gun, 
pushed a flare into the barrel and fired it off. While the ball was still 
rising into the sky and blossoming into a red fireball, he took off his 
white anorak and began to wave it. 


Indiana's gaze slid back and forth between the light ball and the 
planes. Just a few hours ago, he would have laughed at the claim, but 
at the moment he was happy about nothing more than the sight of 
the Japanese planes. 

The ball of light was seen. One of the Zeros pulled out of the 
formation, set course for Moto and him and swept across the ice field 
at a height of barely fifty meters. Indiana instinctively ducked his 
head between his shoulders as a hail of snow and tiny ice crystals 
rained down on him. Nevertheless, he turned around and looked 
after the plane. The Zero chased over them; the pilot had recognized 
them. Only a moment later, the entire squadron began to change 
course and now pointed directly towards them. 

"They saw us," Moto said contentedly as he clumsily slipped back 
into his jacket. He trembled with cold, but his eyes shone 
triumphantly. "Just a little patience, Dr. Jones. In a few minutes we 
have the worst behind us." 

He tightened his zipper, shuddered visibly from the cold and 
looked up at the planes again. 

The squadron was slowly getting closer, but still did not point 
directly at them. And just moments later, Indiana knew why. The 
aircraft turned into the wind. A number of tiny, dark dots swelled 
from the hulls of the two transport planes, plunged into the depths 
and then inflated into white hemispheres. 

Parachutes! Indiana thought stunned — but also frightened. 

These were parachutes! 

"You ... you're completely insane, Moto," he whispered. 

"Half of your men will die because of this!" 

"It's possible," Moto replied calmly. "Great tasks require 
sacrifices - moreover, you should not underestimate these men. 

It's an elite unit that understands its craft." 

Indiana watched spellbound as the parachutes — there were at 
least fifty, and not all of them were men — spread across the sky and 
began to sink. 

What he had feared happened: the men up there may have been 
good, but this was the Himalayas, with all its unpredictable weather 
and wind conditions, where a parachute jump probably ranked just 
behind deliberate suicide. The wind blew the group of skydivers 
apart before they had made it halfway to the ground. 


His estimate was probably still too optimistic. The ice field on 
which he and Moto stood was far and wide the only possible landing 
site for a skydiver. Those who missed it awaited a deadly maze of 
razor-sharp rocks, deadly ice barriers, and bottomless canyons and 
crevices. Even the fact that Moto had come down safely resembled a 
miracle. 

The Zero that had flown over them came back — but something 
was wrong... It flew too fast, found Indiana, too low. The way the 
pilot flew reminded Indiana more of an ... Attack! 

He threw himself to the ground at the same moment as Moto, and 
not even half a second later, the Zero's machine guns began to fire. 
Howling, the projectiles chased over them and struck only a few 
meters behind them in the snow. 

"Did the guy go crazy?" Indiana roared in an effervescent voice. 
"Moto, what does that mean?" He clumsily tried to lift himself up 
with his hands tied together and fell back to his knees. 

At the same time, he was horrified to see a second Zero break out 
of the formation above them and launch a diving attack. 

"Moto!" He roared desperately. "What's the reason? 

What-?" 

The rest of what he had wanted to say got stuck in his throat in 
terror, because at that moment he had finally managed to turn 
around — and saw what the Zeros were firing at! 

At least thirty or forty Huns stormed in behind them! He and 
Moto had focused so much on the planes that they hadn't even 
noticed that the men behind them were showing up. 

The second Zero also began to fire. The bullets whistled so close 
across Indiana that he instinctively pushed himself deeper into the 
snow, and the salvo was right there. In an explosion of blasted snow 
and ice, numerous Huns collapsed, but the rest continued to storm 
unimpressed. The men seemed to fear death and injury as little as 
those who had attacked Moto's camp. 

The Zero raced over them howling and fired a second volley 
before the pilot pulled his plane back up; Almost at the same time, 
the first hunting aircraft set in for a second attack. But the pilot 
stopped firing his machine guns. The Huns were already too close, 
and the danger of hitting Moto or Indiana was too great. 

"Moto!" Indiana screamed in an effervescent voice. "Cut me free!" 


In fact, the Japanese jumped on his feet and approached him 
with far-reaching steps. He fired his rifle, and one of the attackers 
fell; but another twenty men stormed in with swords and daggers 
drawn. 

Even for a man like Moto, it was decidedly too much. 

With two well aimed shots, Moto reduced the number of 
attackers by the same number, fell to his knees next to Indiana, cut 
his bonds and fired another shot. Then he hastily dragged Indiana on 
his feet and gave him a push that made him stagger forward. 

One of the Huns had the misfortune to storm a few steps in front 
of his comrades — and to run faster than them. 

Moto knocked him to the ground with a lightning-fast blow, 
pulled his sword to himself — and suddenly threw his rifle at Indiana! 

Indiana picked up the gun automatically, but at first he was far 
too baffled to do more than just stand there and stare at the gun in 
his hands in amazement. 

A figure in a fur coat and pointed fur cap suddenly appeared in 
front of him, and Indiana finally awoke from his rigidity. At lightning 
speed, he lifted the rifle, but did not pull the trigger, but knocked 
down the Mongol with the butt stock. Moto killed two more attackers 
with the confiscated sword, and they had a few more seconds of air 
before the remaining Huns approached and surrounded them. 

Without Moto, he wouldn't have survived even the first second. 

The Japanese struggled with the power and ferocity of a demon. 

His sword seemed to turn into a silver lightning bolt that moved 
back and forth faster than the eye could follow him. Three, four, five 
Huns sank into the snow covered in blood, and for a moment his 
anger frightened the other Mongols so much that they even 
retreated. 

But only for a moment. 

Then they rushed forward again. 

Moto was attacked by seven or eight men at the same time, 
Indiana by three. He shot down the first, slammed the rifle barrel 
over the skull of the second and went to the ground under the impact 
of the third. The man wasn't even particularly tall, but nimble as a 
weasel and amazingly strong, while Indiana's muscles were stiff from 
the cold. In vain, he reared up under the Hun and almost lost 
consciousness when the man gave him a terrible blow to his temple. 
His head roared. Half unconscious, he registered a second Hun 


throwing himself at him. He was a little surprised that he was still 
alive, because both men were armed with swords and daggers. It 
would have been easy for them to kill him. 

Hard, very strong hands grabbed his arms and pulled them on his 
back, another blow in the body also broke the last remnant of his 
resistance, then he was dragged up. 

A shot fired. One of the two Huns who held him collapsed, and 
then shortly afterwards, a second MP began with its rattling 
hammering. The bullets whistled by Indiana's ears. To his right and 
left, tiny explosions erupted from the snow. The second Mongol tried 
to flee but only made it a few steps. 

Indiana fell to his knees and saw the gunfire now focused on the 
men attacking Moto. Miraculously, the Japanese was still alive, 
fighting like a bull while bleeding from numerous wounds. 

And the men who had escaped his romp until that moment now 
fell victim to the gunfire of the Japanese soldiers. 

Full of horror, Indiana looked around. A handful of Huns 
zigzagged across the ice field, trying to escape into the shelter of the 
rocks behind which they had emerged, but the vast majority had 
fallen victim to the attacks of the two Zeros, Moto's sword or the 
soldiers’ bullets. 

Why? he thought shudderingly. What the men had done was 
suicidal. Even if they had managed to kill Indiana and Moto, they 
would have been killed afterwards by the skydivers or the Zeros, who 
were still circling over the ice field like giant black birds of death. 
What on earth drove these men? 

He didn't look anymore, while more and more of Moto's elite 
soldiers around him rained from the sky and began to shoot at the 
fleeing Mongols in the air. 


"You don't look particularly happy, Dr. Jones," Moto said, later as 
they sat in one of the tents set up by the Japanese and drank tea. 
"Especially not for a man who has escaped certain death for the 
second time within a few hours." 
The lurking undertone in his voice did not escape Indiana at all. 
And he understood him too. Apart from a few scratches and 
abrasions, Indiana had escaped virtually unharmed, while Moto 


— after the paramedic had finished with him —- was a bit 
reminiscent of a mummy. His head was bandaged, his left arm was 
hanging in a sling, and a bloody bandage was stretching over his 
right wrist. When he walked, he limped visibly, and sometimes, when 
he thought Indiana wasn't looking, his lips twitched in pain. Which, 
all in all, was no wonder — after all, he had stopped the Mongols 
practically alone, with nothing but a sword and his bare hands. 

Nevertheless, Indiana did not answer the question that was put to 
him, but just shrugged his shoulders, sipped his tea and nestled his 
hands tightly around the enameled tin cup to absorb the last bit of 
warmth. 

It was of no use. It probably wouldn't have been of any use if he 
had held his fingers directly into the flames of the gas cooker. 

The cold had taken root so deeply in his body that he was not sure 
if he could ever drive it away completely again. Perhaps he would 
have to freeze for the rest of his life — which might be only hours. 

They had found Shambala. One of the pilots had discovered the 
monastery on the other side of the mountainside and transmitted his 
exact position by radio before the planes had flown off again. 

As soon as the sun rose, they would march off and reach 
Shambala after a few hours. 

"You know, Dr. Jones," Moto continued after a while, realizing 
that Indiana wouldn't respond. "I was busy elsewhere, but I still 
couldn't help but get the impression that these men would somehow 
spare you. Can that be?" 

Indiana drank another sip of tea before replying. "They could 
have killed me if they wanted to," he said calmly. "And before you 
ask, I don't know, like you, why they didn't." 

"Oh, I know." 

Indiana looked up stunned, and Moto smiled mysteriously and 
softened his words a little: "Or let's say: I have a good guess." 

"And that is?" 

"It's too early to talk about it, Dr. Jones," Moto said. "But if I'm 
right, that would explain a lot that I haven't understood so far." 

"Maybe it also answers the question of how you and your men 
want to get out of these mountains again,” Indiana said poisonously. 
"Or do you happen to have a special type of parachute with you that 
you can use to jump back up to your planes?" 


Moto laughed heartily. "Unfortunately, it won't be that easy, Dr. 
Jones," he confessed. "But don't worry — I thought about it too. A 
well-equipped expedition is already on its way to us. We will have to 
endure some inconveniences, but we will survive it. 

And we are no longer quite as alone and helpless as we were this 
morning." 

At least on this point, Indiana's fears had thankfully not been 
confirmed: it had taken hours for the soldiers blown apart in all 
directions to reach the camp, but of the fifty men who had dropped 
off the planes, only eight had not made it. Indiana, however, wasn't 
entirely sure if he should really be happy about it. The Attack of the 
Huns had shown that Shambala was guarded, but against forty-two 
of Moto's ninja soldiers probably not even two hundred Huns had a 
chance. 

The tarpaulin was knocked back, and one of the soldiers stepped 
in. He saluted and then turned to Moto. Indiana didn't understand 
what he was saying, but a mixture of worry and quiet annoyance 
spread on Moto's face. 

He did not answer but got up with a jerk and walked out of the 
tent. Indiana followed him, to which Moto raised no objections. 

A small group of soldiers had gathered not far from the tent and 
talked excitedly and violently gesticulating to each other. Moto 
calmed them with a short command. 

But he was not able to drive the painstakingly suppressed fear out 
of the faces of the men. 

Moto talked to the soldiers for quite a while before turning 
around with a sinister face. 

"Problems?" Indiana asked. He tried in vain to put something like 
mirth in his voice. 

"No," marveled Moto. For some reason, he was very angry. 

"These fools begin to see ghosts — already on the first night. That 
can be cheerful." "Ghosts?" Indiana repeated. 

Moto hesitated for a noticeable moment, but then he answered. 

"They claim to have seen the snowman." 

"The Yeti?" Indiana asked in surprise. 

"That's what you call him." Moto nodded reluctantly. "What 
nonsense!" 

A scream echoed from the other end of the tent camp, which was 
answered a second later by a brief burst of fire from a submachine 


gun. 

They ran. Gunfire went off, but they heard screams, and soldiers 
ran out of the tents and joined them. A ball of light shot hissing 
upwards and bathed the camp in red, eerily flickering light. 

At the opposite end of the camp, about twenty soldiers had 
converged: very nervous — and full of fear. They stood a few feet from 
the rocks at a point and reluctantly moved aside when Moto and 
Indiana rushed in. 

"What the hell is going on here?" growled Moto in English. 

"These fools are frightened of every shadow that —" 

He broke off in surprise when the men made way in front of him, 
and they could see what had frightened them so much. 

It was a trace. But not that of a human being. 

Indiana also opened his eyes in amazement. He had never seen a 
footprint like this before. It was more like that of a monkey than that 
of a human, but if so, then the largest monkey he would have ever 
heard of. 

It led from the rocks to the edge of the camp and back again. 

Every single imprint was a good forty centimeters long. And 
something else stood out to Indiana. 

Curious, he leaned forward and took a closer look at the 
monstrous footprints in the snow until he noticed that Moto looked 
at him suspiciously. He hastily straightened up again. 

"Did you discover anything, Dr. Jones?" Moto asked. 

"No," Indiana replied evasively. "I'm just ... amazed. I've never 
seen anything like it." 

"Me neither,” Moto said. "What do you think that is?" 

"Definitely not the Yeti," Indy replied, even for his own taste a bit 
too hasty to be really convincing. 

He didn't convince Moto either. On the contrary, the Japanese's 
eyes became even narrower, and a lurking expression appeared on 
his features. But to Indiana's surprise, he said nothing more, but only 
looked down thoughtfully on the trail in the snow for a second — and 
then slowly moved in the direction in which it disappeared between 
the rocks. 

Indiana followed him, and after a short hesitation, some soldiers 
joined them. 

A few. By no means all of them. 


Indiana was not particularly surprised that the traces were lost 
after a few meters between the ice-encrusted rocks. But he noticed 
something else: The rocks were particularly steep and high at this 
point. Even Moto sometimes struggled to squeeze through the 
narrow crevices and spaces. For a being that left such traces, there 
was actually no way through here. 

"Something is wrong here," Moto murmured. He gave an order to 
one of the soldiers, and the man fired another flare. Hissing and 
spraying sparks, the flare rose into the air and covered the ice field 
with brightness. 

And at the same moment they saw the Yeti. 

Raised high and with arms spread wide, the monster stood above 
them on a rock, a giant with shaggy, dirty white fur, which seemed to 
be covered with blood by the flickering red light of the flare. 

He was bigger than a bear, but not as massive. Terrible claws 
flashed like finger-length daggers on his paws, and his face was a 
terrible mix of monkey, human, and something else Indiana couldn't 
classify. In the bulging snout, awe-inspiring, curved fangs flashed, 
and the eyes blazed like small, glowing coals. 

The flare went out, and the giant became a monstrous, shaggy 
shadow that appeared even larger. A deep, threatening growl 
sounded. 

One of the soldiers began to shoot. The growl turned into an 
angry cry, and the soldiers fled in panic. Moto and Indiana were 
simply swept away. Behind them, the roar of the Yeti became louder 
and angrier, and they heard the crackling and rumbling of stones, 
mixed with pounding steps. 

"Definitely not the Yeti, huh?” Moto roared as they ran back to 
the camp next to each other. "What kind of scientist are you, Dr. 

Jones? One who works with coffee grounds and crystal balls?" 

Indiana looked back over his shoulder. He could no longer see the 
monster, but he could feel its pounding steps. What the hell was 
going on here? 

They only stopped when they were back in the camp and 
surrounded by two dozen armed soldiers. The men were now firing 
flares in uninterrupted succession, but the flickering red light made 
it harder to spot anything. 

"What is it, Jones?” Moto asked. His voice sounded composed 
again, but he did not quite manage to hide his nervousness. "I mean, 


it... there's no Yeti, right? Not really!" 

"I believed that until ten minutes ago," Indiana murmured. 

Again, a shot fired, but this time from the other end of the camp. 

Screams rang out, and suddenly the thunder and lightning of an 
exploding hand grenade tore the night apart. Moto began to curse 
loudly in Japanese, storming in the direction from which the noise 
had come. When he returned, two other soldiers were in his 
company. Both bled from half a dozen small cuts and abrasions; 
injured by the shrapnel of their own hand grenade. Of course, they 
hadn't caught the Yeti. 

Indiana struggled to suppress a mischievous grin as the three 
limped towards him. And he didn't even try to banish the sarcastic 
tone from his voice. 

"Looks like you're looking forward to an exciting night, Moto- 
San," he said. 

It was a restless night. Although none of the men even saw the 
Yeti within the next two hours, the tense mood among the Japanese 
increased to a state that bordered suspiciously close to hysteria by 
midnight. Three other soldiers were injured because their comrades 
shot at shadows; one of them so heavy that it was questionable 
whether he would make it till morning. 

And Indiana was not left untouched by the tension — although it 
was less fearful than what he felt. The sight of the monster had 
frightened him as much as Moto and his men, but much greater than 
his fear was the confusion that the scientist felt inside him. 

He had seen the Yeti; only for a second, but clearly and at close 
range. Indiana was not an anthropologist, but his scientific training 
told him very clearly that a being like the Yeti simply could not exist. 
It didn't fit into any ecological niche, nor was it just a middle ground 
between man and ape. It was... something that simply could not 
exist. He was confused. 

Confused and insecure as rarely before in life. 

Shortly before midnight, Moto ordered the men to give up half of 
the camp and form a dense circle. They sacrificed everything they 
didn't necessarily need to light a number of fires that formed a 
second, brightly lit circle around their shrunken camp that not even a 
mouse could pass unseen. 

It was a measure that was certainly effective, but also very risky. 
The men burned some of their much-needed equipment. If they 


didn't find Shambala the next day, the coming night would be more 
than hard. 

Despite all these safety measures, Moto seemed far from satisfied 
when he returned to the tent, he shared with Indiana shortly after 
midnight. When Indy asked him about it, he literally exploded. 

"What do I have?" He blustered off. "Hell, you're still asking?" 

He gesticulated towards the tent exit. "I have an army out there, 
Dr. Jones! A damn good army! Anyway, I believed that a few hours 
ago. And what do I have now? A bunch of trembling idiots who shoot 
each other's feet because they're afraid of a ... Ghost!" 

"That wasn't a ghost," Indiana said calmly. "I've seen it. Your men 
have seen it. You've seen it, Moto-San." 

For a second, Moto stared confused at him, then he made a bossy 
gesture, and the familiar, arrogant expression returned to his 
features. "I saw something, Dr. Jones,” he said. "Just like you. 

I don't know what it was. 

Maybe a monkey." 

"There are no monkeys in the Himalayas," Indiana replied 
calmly. "At least not big ones." 

"I don't care what it is!" hissed Moto. "Damn, and if it's the 
legendary Yeti, so what? We'll be able to deal with it if we have to." 

A dull rumble entered through the tarpaulin, almost as if 
something out there had heard his words. 

But it wasn't the voice of the Yeti, it was ... 

Moto's eyes widened as, at the same moment he and Indiana 
understood. "This is..." 

".,.an avalanche,” Indiana concluded the sentence. 

"Get out of here!" roared Moto. 

One after the other, they stormed out of the tent. The soldiers had 
also jumped up and looked with frightened eyes in the direction from 
which the increasingly loud rumbling and roaring came. Indiana felt 
the ice under his feet begin to vibrate gently. 

Moto shouted an order, and the soldiers spread out in all 
directions. Indiana also started running, but he sensed it was a race 
he couldn't win. 

He was right. 

Indiana was barely a hundred feet from the camp when the 
rumbling and vibrating increased to a monstrous roar. While 
running, he looked around — and what he saw made him run out 


even faster, even though he was already in danger of losing his grip 
on the smooth ground. A dusty, white wall raced towards Moto's tent 
camp and devoured it within a second — along with the men who had 
had the misfortune of not running fast enough or in the wrong 
direction. 

But Indiana also had only seconds left. With the extinguishing of 
the fires, almost complete darkness had descended over the ice field 
— but Indiana still saw the avalanche, like a black, massive wall that 
came at the speed of an express train and caused the ground below it 
to shake. 

Blindly, he whirled around, stormed on — and stopped again after 
a few steps. 

There was nothing left in front of him. 

He stood on the edge of a crevasse more than five meters wide, 
the bottom of which was lost in pitch-black darkness! 

Rushed, he looked around. The all-consuming black wall of the 
avalanche was perhaps a hundred meters behind him, then ninety, 
eighty ... 

Indiana let himself sink to his knees, searched with his hands for 
something he could at least convince himself that it was a safe hold, 
and let his legs slide into the depths. His wildly groping feet found a 
crack in the ice. With a hammering heart, he climbed on, released his 
hand from the support and looked for a new one. 

The avalanche thundered over the crevasse as soon as he had 
brought his head under its edge. 

Afterwards, he himself did not know how he had done it. It may 
have taken a minute, hardly any longer, but for Indiana it was as if 
ages passed as he pressed himself against the ice with all his might. 
The sky above him was extinguished, engulfed by a roaring blanket 
of snow and ice that crushed everything across Indiana. The wall to 
which he clung to rocked and shook like a ship in a storm. He could 
no longer breathe. The air around him was full of damp, powdery 
snow that threatened to suffocate him. The temperatures dropped so 
low that Indiana felt every feeling and strength disappear from his 
fingers. Ice and snow hammered on his back and shoulders. Another 
second, and — The avalanche was over. Suddenly, the sky above him 
was back, and he could breathe again. The ice wall stopped its efforts 
to shake off Indiana. 


Infinitely relieved, Indiana looked up, closed his eyes and took a 
deep breath, and the avalanche was followed by a latecomer in the 
form of a fist-sized snowball that bounced right into Indy's face and 
caused him to plunge backwards into the depths. 


KK 


The fall did not kill him. Nor did it rob him of consciousness. It 
didn't even hurt him very much, because he ended up in soft, wet 
snow, which absorbed most of his impact in this case. 

Nevertheless, he remained dazed for a while before he dared to sit 
up gently and touch his body with his fingertips just as gently as to 
convince himself that everything was still in place and relatively 
undamaged. Only then did he dare to stand up just as carefully and 
look around the crevasse, as far as this was possible in the dim light 
of the stars. 

What he saw did not exactly fill him with confidence. He had 
fallen seven or eight meters into the depths, so that despite the soft 
blanket of snow into which he had fallen, it was a small miracle that 
he had escaped unharmed. 

And the wall next to him was as smooth as a mirror, at least down 
here. Earlier, the pure fear of death had given him the strength to 
cling to tiny crevices and cracks, but on the one hand there were no 
such tiny crevices and cracks down here, and on the other hand he 
began to feel the effect of the cold now really unpleasantly. His 
hands were so stiff that he could no longer straighten his fingers 
without moaning in pain, and even taking a breath hurt his throat. 
He wanted to call for help, but he didn't either. 

If any of Moto's soldiers survived the avalanche, they probably 
had other things to do at the moment than look for him. 

Nevertheless, Indiana Jones did not resign. It wasn't the first 
time he was on his own, and God knows it wasn't the first time he 
found himself in a situation that anyone else would have called 
hopeless. He raised his hands to his face, blew in to them to warm up 
his own breath, and tried to step on the spot to get his feet moving, 
but sank so deep into the soft snow that he immediately gave up this 
undertaking. 

Indiana also gave up the idea of simply marching along the 
bottom of the crevice until he found a place where climbing up might 


be possible, so very quickly and methodically he began to examine 
his clothes and everything he was carrying with him. 

Sometimes, as experience had taught him, the most banal things 
proved to be extremely useful in certain situations. 

Unfortunately, this was not one of those particular situations. 

Moto had left him his whip, which he nevertheless seemed to see 
as a kind of talisman or at best a toy, but Indiana was just not in the 
right place at the moment to swing on the whip string somewhere in 
Tarzan style, quite apart from the fact that there was nothing far and 
wide after which he could have attached it. 

"Looks like you're really in a tight spot this time, old boy," he said 
to himself. 

The sound of his own words made him shudder. The smooth ice 
walls reflected them and threw them back a hundred times broken, 
and somewhere a tiny remnant of snow came loose and fell rustling 
into the depths. 

Against better judgment, Indiana stepped up to the wall, raised 
his arms and looked for a hold. He found none. Disappointed, he 
stepped back, stared grumpily at the wall in front of him for a 
moment, then did the only thing he had left — he looked for a halfway 
dry spot, sat down and waited for help to come. 

Endless minutes passed until he finally heard voices and the 
sounds of approaching people above him. He jumped up, shouted 
loudly a few times, gesticulating and raised his arms when a face 
appeared above him. Just a moment later, a rope was thrown down 
to him. On the last stretch, strong hands reached for him and pulled 
him back up to the ice cliff, where he immediately sank to his knees 
exhausted and sat there with his eyes closed for almost a minute 
before he even found the strength to raise his head and look around. 

It was two of Moto's soldiers who had rescued him from the 
crevasse, and these two were the only living people he saw in a wide 
radius. Actually, they were the only thing he saw. 

He had expected to find the camp completely destroyed, but it 
wasn't — it just wasn't there anymore. Where the handful of tents and 
campfires had been, now stretched an immaculate, completely flat 
white area. The rocks, in whose slipstream the tents had crouched, 
had also disappeared for the most part. Only their tips still protruded 
from the white. 

One of the two soldiers said something to him in Japanese. 


Indiana shook his head excessively and raised both hands to his 
ears to make it clear that he did not understand, but for some reason 
this seemed to make the soldier angry. Roughly he dragged Indy up 
and repeated his words, and Indiana also repeated his shake of the 
head, shrugged his shoulders and smiled insecurely. 

Perhaps the man's supply of humor was limited at the moment. 

Perhaps a smile in this situation meant something very different 
to a Japanese than to Indiana — in any case, he achieved the opposite 
of what he had wanted. The soldier pulled back without warning and 
dealt Indiana a blow with the back of his hand, which caused him to 
fall backwards into the snow. 

Indiana raised his arms in front of his face in anticipation of 
another blow or kick, but the soldier did not attack him again. 

Instead, he suddenly pulled up his rifle and stared from wide- 
open eyes at a point somewhere behind Indiana, and the second 
Japanese also whirled around with a scream and raised his gun. 

Their reaction came too late. Suddenly, a huge, white shadow 
appeared over Indiana. A monstrous roar rang out, and one of the 
two Japanese staggered back under a blow that ripped the rifle out of 
his hand and caused him to stumble without his footing. Indiana 
helped the development a bit by putting a leg on him, and the soldier 
tipped backwards and with a glaring cry down into the crevasse from 
which he himself had only pulled Indy out a few moments ago. The 
second Japanese threw away his weapon in a high arc and sought his 
salvation in flight. 

Indiana lifted his elbows and looked behind him, and even 
though he knew what he was going to see, the picture filled him with 
paralyzing screams for a moment. The Yeti stood behind him, a 
colossus of a good two meters in size, huge, wild, with blazing eyes 
and claws raised to deal a deadly blow. Indiana now saw the 
unimaginable creature up close, and its sight seemed even more 
terrifying and frightening than before. For a moment he was just 
rigid with terror, and maybe this saved his life, because for some 
reason the beast hesitated to strike. Its gaze pierced into Indiana’s, 
and he could see the red blaze in its eyes, a flickering ember like that 
of a fire that seemed to burn inside the monster. 

Then he noticed something. The monster's feet were too big. 

He was a giant, bigger than any person Indiana had ever seen, but 
its feet were almost absurdly large even in relation to this monstrous 


body. And... yes, and otherwise the proportions of this being were 
simply not right. 

The snowman was still standing there, his right hand with the 
terrible claws raised to deliver a blow, but Indiana was now slowly 
standing up, retreating two, three, four cautious steps back from the 
white-furred colossus and shaking his head. 

"Stop this nonsense," he said. 

The Yeti continued to stare at him. In his face, in which the 
features of a human and that of a monkey united into a strange 
mixture, nothing moved, and the flickering fire in the eyes of the Yeti 
did not change. 

Then he made a rumbling sound, raised his other hand, so that he 
stood in front of Indiana like a bear raised for battle with his arms 
spread wide, and took a single, wide step. 

Indiana retreated from him by the same distance, removed the 
whip from his belt and said again, "Please, stop this nonsense." 

The Yeti took another step, and Indiana struck with the whip. 

The leather cord cut through the air, hit the Yeti's head, ripped it 
off its shoulders and made it fly three or four meters away before 
landing in the snow with a strangely soft, hollow sound. 

The Yeti froze in the middle of the movement. His arms were still 
raised high. He wavered but did not fall. And from the hole between 
his shoulders, where his head had been, no blood flowed. In its place, 
a second, shaved and much smaller skull suddenly appeared in the 
middle of the shaggy white fur, while the Yeti's arms were now 
lowering. 

"How did you know, Dr. Jones?” Lobsang asked reproachfully. 

Indiana leisurely rolled up his whip and looked around for more 
Japanese soldiers but discovered none. "Your feet," he said with a 
gesture to the huge white overshoes in which the Tibetan's feet were 
stuck. "They're too big." 

Lobsang looked down on the forty-centimeter-long snowman feet 
he had slipped into, and Indiana continued in an almost cheerful 
tone: "Besides, you should lean in to it in front. I noticed earlier on 
the track that something was wrong. The impressions were actually 
only in the back." 

"But otherwise, I was convincing, wasn't I?" Lobsang asked. 

Indiana rolled up his whip completely, reattached it to his belt 
and did him the favor of nodding. "Basically, yes," he said. Then he 


got serious. "I just wonder what you expected from it. Did you really 
believe that with this disguise alone Moto and his soldiers would 
flee?" 

"I had to try something, Dr. Jones," Lobsang defended himself. 

He approached Indiana, and now, when Indy saw his head on the 
shoulders of the mighty being, he only noticed how awkward and 
clumsy the figure was. Lobsang, who normally did not reach the tip 
of his chin, now towered over him by more than two feet. The 
Tibetan had to walk on stilts — which was a feat in itself in this 
cumbersome disguise. 

Indiana shook his head with a sigh. "I believe you that it was well- 
intentioned," he said. "But it wasn't particularly smart." 

"It worked," said Lobsang, shrugging his shoulders and suddenly 
fighting with all his might for his balance, because the movement 
threatened to tip him forward. Indiana stretched out his arms to 
catch him, but Lobsang found his balance again at the last moment. 

"For a moment, yes,” Indiana admitted. "But I think Moto has 
already become suspicious. And there are also disadvantages to 
making people too nervous. They're shooting at every shadow right 
now, I suppose. That means those who are still alive." He thought for 
a moment. 

Then he asked, "Was the avalanche also your work?" 

"Let's just say I've had a little ... help," admitted Lobsang. His 
smile, which had already been very unhappy, went out completely for 
a moment. "I am sorry that so many innocent people have been 
harmed," he said. "But sometimes things have to be done, even if 
they're not good." 

"Well," Indiana said. "In any case, it seems to have worked." 

Demonstratively, he looked around. There was still nowhere to 
see a trace of any survivors, but he did not believe that the matter 
was already over. Just like himself and the two men whom Lobsang 
had chased away, others must have survived the avalanche. It would 
probably just take a while for them to recover from their horror and 
converge again. Indiana didn't think it would be here. 

"Now finally come out of there and let's disappear from here," 

he said. "You know the way to Shambala, don't you?" 

Lobsang nodded, albeit hesitantly, and Indiana realized that even 
now he had a hard time showing a stranger the way to this sanctuary. 
At the same time, however, he also seemed to realize that they had 


no other choice at the moment. How little his Mongolian friends 
could do against a well-equipped and really determined force of 
modern soldiers, they had all experienced in the afternoon. 

"Would you kindly give me my head?" asked Lobsang as he 
descended from his stilts with awkward movements inside the Yeti 
costume and pulled his arms out of the snowman's arm covers. They 
fell limp on the side of the white bundle of fur, and the figure became 
a caricature. Indiana was torn between the need to just laugh out 
loud and an almost reluctant admiration for Lobsang. Even he had 
been fooled by this costume for a moment. And, while it may not 
have been perfect, it may have been convincing precisely because of 
this. 

Indiana trudged the few meters through the snow to pick up the 
Yeti head. While the Tibetan peeled himself awkwardly out of his 
costume, Indiana examined the mask. 

As he had suspected, its eyes consisted of nothing more than 
small, polished red glasses, and inside the hollow skull was actually a 
meaningful construction attached, on which a burning tallow candle 
had stood. No wonder why it reminded him of a blazing fire inside 
the monster skull. And the artificial head surprised Indiana more 
and more. On closer inspection, the fur turned out to be nothing 
more than the white-dyed fur of a llama, which had been cut into 
small pieces and then sewn back together again. But Indiana couldn't 
say, with the best of intentions, what the face was made of. It felt like 
leather, but it wasn't, and as closely as he looked, at least in the dim 
starlight, he couldn't find any seams. And also, the teeth and the 
associated jaws were real. He wondered which predator they came 
from. He had never seen anything like it. 

Lobsang had finally worked his way out of his costume, rolled it 
up carefully and finally wrapped the Yeti head in it before stowing 
everything together in a bag, which he strapped to his back with 
Indiana's help. 

This work consumed a lot of time, time they probably didn't have, 
but Indiana raised no objections. Without Lobsang having to tell 
him, he knew that this costume was very, very valuable. 

“And now?" Lobsang asked when they were done. 

"Shambala," Indiana replied. "Unless you had a better idea." 

"We..." Lobsang hesitated, "don't have to go there," he said. 

"I know of a path down into the valley that we could manage." 


He seemed to anticipate Indiana's objections, almost hastily 
adding, "My brothers and I have set up food warehouses everywhere, 
and we will also find a cave to protect us from the night frost." 

"I have no doubt about that," Indiana said. He spoke very softly, 
and he tried to give his voice a sound that was as honest as it was 
haunting, so as not to stir up Lobsang's distrust even more. "You 
have to take me to Shambala,"” he said. "You have no other choice — 
and I think you know that very well. Moto and his men are not all 
dead. I do not even think that there are many that are. 

And they know where Shambala is." 

Lobsang was frightened. "You —" 

"One of the pilots discovered the monastery," Indiana confirmed. 
"Moto knows exactly where to look for it. Actually, he didn't want to 
march until tomorrow morning. But I don't think he'll wait that 
long." 

"But what can the two of us do on our own?" Lobsang asked 
helplessly. 

"Nothing," Indiana confessed. "But if we preempt him and take 
the sword away, then there is no reason for him to attack Shambala. 
And if we don't make it..." He shrugged his shoulders and tried to 
smile more encouragingly than he felt. "Maybe I can at least help you 
defend the monastery." Lobsang's gaze made it clear what he thought 
of this part of his proposal, but he kept his opinion to himself and 
nodded reluctantly. "All right," he said. 

"IT will be you —" 

A shot fired. Between Indiana and Lobsang, the snow splashed 
up, and a second rifle shot sounded, this time stirring up the snow 
immediately behind Indy. 

Indiana solidified into a pillar of salt. He had understood the 
warning. Whoever shot at him could have hit him the first time if he 
wanted to. 

"Very reasonable of you, Dr. Jones!" a voice screamed. 

It was thin, half drowned in the sound of the wind and came from 
far away, but he still recognized it immediately. 

"Moto," he murmured gloomily. 

Lobsang bleached in terror but took an example from Indiana 
and also froze to motionlessness, and from the darkness behind 
them, Moto's voice continued: "Please, continue to be reasonable and 


do not move before I feel compelled to shoot you and your 
companion!" 

Indiana raised his hands and slowly turned in the direction from 
which the voice came. He could not see Moto or his men, for the 
night lay before him like a dark curtain, devouring everything more 
than five or six steps away, but he did not doubt for a second that at 
least a dozen rifle barrels were pointed at him and the Tibetan. And 
that Moto's threat was not empty words. There was no longer any 
reason for the Japanese to leave him or even Lobsang alive. 

A number of crouched shadows appeared in the darkness in front 
of them. Five, six, ten — after all, more than a dozen Japanese 
soldiers. Among them was Moto himself. The Japanese man and his 
soldiers looked a bit battered, Indiana thought. 

Hardly any of them had escaped without more or less serious 
injuries, but that seemed to increase their determination even more. 
Indiana didn't move either. He knew that the men would open fire at 
the slightest suspicious movement. 

Moto began to applaud mockingly when he was still fifteen 
meters away. "That was really a fantastic idea, Lobsang," he said. "I 
confess that even I fell for it." He laughed. "Isn't that wonderful? In 
addition to the legendary sword of Genghis Khan, I will bring 
something else from the Himalayas — namely the answer to the 
question of whether the Yeti really exists." 

Then his smile went out. With his arm outstretched, he pointed to 
Lobsang. 

"Shoot him," he said. 

Three or four of his men raised their rifles at the same time, and 
Lobsang turned into a swirling shadow that raced toward Indiana 
with unimaginable speed, crashing into him — and dragging him over 
the edge of the crevasse they were standing in front of. 

Again, it was the fresh snow of the avalanche that saved them 
from serious injuries. Indiana crashed close to Lobsang into the 
white mass. Above him he heard screams and hasty steps, and he had 
hardly worked his way up on his hands and knees, when the first 
shadows appeared at the edge of the crevice and began to shoot at 
them. To the right and left of them, bullets drove into the snow with 
a damp clapping. Indiana understood in horror that Lobsang and he 
had to offer an excellent target against the bright background. 


In desperation, he jumped on his feet, dragged the Tibetan with 
him and tried to zigzag, but hardly got off the spot, because his feet 
sank far into the snow with every step. Again, shots fired, and this 
time the impacts were even closer than in the first volley. 

And as soon as the soldiers took even a few seconds to really aim, 
they couldn't really miss at that short distance. 

He spotted a snowdrift on the opposite wall, but Lobsang dragged 
him in the opposite direction with astonishing force, even though 
they approached the Japanese again. Indiana was far too messed up 
to fight back. Suddenly, it was he who stumbled after Lobsang. A 
bullet whistled so close to him that he felt the hot breeze, then he 
heard Moto's commanding voice, and the fire broke off for a second. 
The next shots would hit, he knew. 

Suddenly, Lobsang pulled him to the left, seemingly directly 
towards the massive wall of ice. But what looked like an 
impenetrable wall even up close was none. Indiana raised his left 
hand protectively in front of his face, but there was nothing in front 
of him — he suddenly stumbled almost baselessly against the Tibetan 
and would have fallen if Lobsang had not intervened and caught him 
at the last moment. 

Lobsang did not even give him time to express his surprise but 
dragged him roughly into the darkness with himself. Indiana 
stumbled again and again. The ground under his feet was mirror- 
smooth and had to be made of ice, and a few times he bounced in 
absolute blackness against obstacles that he could not see, but which 
Lobsang avoided as if by magic. A few times he looked around while 
running. The screams of the Japanese and the sound of the shots 
remained behind them after moments, and even the washed-out spot 
of light that represented the entrance to this tunnel in the ice faded 
after an astonishingly short time, so that they ran through complete 
darkness. It was only when he seemed quite sure that they were safe, 
Lobsang ran a little slower and finally stopped. His breath went fast 
and heavy, and when he spoke, his voice had an eerie, hollow echo 
that told Indiana that they had to be in a very large room. 

"I think we're safe for now, Dr. Jones," he said. "They won't dare 
to follow us here." "I wouldn't be so sure," Indiana replied. 

He could hear Lobsang shaking his head in the dark, it was so 
violent. "They won't dare," he said again. 


"No one who doesn't really know their way around here could 
survive in this tunnel. It's a whole labyrinth in which you can get 
hopelessly lost." 

"But you know your way around here?" Indiana asked. 

Lobsang dodged a direct answer. "I'm going to look for a place 
where we can spend the night," he said. "As soon as it gets light, I'll 
take you to Shambala. This path is much shorter than the one over 
the mountain that Moto and his men have to take." 

"I'm not particularly tired," Indiana said. The complete darkness 
and the thought of the countless tons of ice and rock that must be 
above them made him nervous. 

His claim was, of course, a lie — he was even tired of falling over. 
But their lead was simply too precious to be wasted with something 
as banal as sleep. If they had a chance to reach the rock monastery 
hours, maybe even half a night before Moto, then they had to use it. 

"Nevertheless, it is better we wait until it becomes day," said 
Lobsang. 

"Why?" Indiana asked suspiciously. 

"Well, I..." Lobsang hesitated audibly. " ... I'm not quite sure if I 
can find my way in the dark,” he finally confessed. 

"You don't know your way around here?" Indiana asked in shock. 

A violent rustle sounded from Lobsang's direction as the Tibetan 
made a defensive movement. "Yes, I do," he said, a bit too hasty to 
really convince Indiana. "It's just that this path under the ice partly 
serves no other purpose than to confuse invaders. 

There are aberrations and traps here." 

"But you've been here before?” Indiana asked. 

Lobsang's silence was answer enough. 

"Well, that's wonderful," Indiana sighed. "Do you have any more 
surprises in store?" 

"I understand your concern, Dr. Jones," Lobsang replied, "but it 
is unfounded. When the sun rises, we will have a little light, and then 
I will find the way. It was described to me in detail, don't worry." 

"Oh, then everything is fine," Indiana replied mockingly. "And I 
was afraid you would have seen it only in a vision." 

Lobsang remained silent for a few seconds. "If I'm to be 
honest...", he began, but he didn't continue to speak as if he had seen 
Indiana's frightened expression. Maybe he had. 


In the eternal ice 
The next morning 


Despite everything, he fell asleep so quickly that the next morning he 
didn't even remember how Lobsang had found a place for them to 
stay. And he slept amazingly well; at least given the fact that he spent 
the night on a bed made of ice. 

When he opened his eyes, he found himself in an enchanted, 
fairytale world that was so strange that at first, he seriously 
wondered whether he was really awake or perhaps still dreaming. 

It had become bright, just as Lobsang had said, but it was a 
strange mild, soft light that didn't seem to come from any particular 
source, and it took a moment for Indiana to realize that it was the ice 
itself that was shining. Apparently, the cave was not very deep under 
the ground, so the light of the sun penetrated down to here. Bizarre 
ice plants and sculptures hung from the ceiling or grew out of the 
ground, and something like glowing dust drifted through the air in 
thin swaths, reflecting the light as if myriads of tiny stars were 
scattered throughout the cave. From somewhere, the sound of 
dripping water reached his ears, but even this sound was altered by 
the confusing acoustics of this underground fairytale world, 
sounding strange and spherically floating. 


Then Indiana heard a sound that abruptly made it clear to him 
that this was not a dream: Lobsang's snoring. 

Yawning, he sat up, turned his head tiredly and looked down 
confused at the Tibetan who had curled up next to him. Lobsang had 
wrapped himself in his Yeti costume again to protect himself from 
the cutting cold. Indiana found this a bit impractical, but at the same 
time he understood why he had slept so well: the dyed llama fur had 
not only warmed the Tibetan, but also him, excellently. And 
Lobsang's Yeti's padded shoulder had also made an excellent pillow. 

Indiana yawned heartily, stretched out his hand and shook 
Lobsang rudely on the shoulder. 

"Hey!" Indiana said. "Get up, old boy! We must save the world!" 

Lobsang snored for a moment, then clumsily turned his head and 
blinked at Indiana. At the same time, he tried to push Indiana's hand 
aside with a clumsy, sleepy movement. 

"Get up!" Indiana said tidily. "You can sleep in when this is over." 
Much more seriously, he added: "Come on. We have lost far too 
much time. If Moto and his men have marched through the night, 
they will soon reach Shambala." 

Lobsang looked at him for a moment indecisively from his 
imitation Yeti eyes, but then he seemed to realize that Indiana was 
right, because he grunted an incomprehensible answer and rose 
unwillingly. His movements were those of a man who had been 
woken up far too early from a sleep that was far too short. 

"How far is it to Shambala?" Indiana asked as he slapped his 
thighs and upper arms with his hands to give himself a little warmth. 
"I mean: Do these corridors lead all the way there, or is there a 
danger that we will have to get out of the labyrinth again and come 
across Moto and his men?" 

Lobsang did not answer but shuffled, bent over to a small puddle 
of meltwater, from which he began to drink noisily. 

Indiana looked at him frowning. 

"Don't you talk anymore?" he asked. 

Apparently, not. Lobsang noisily quenched his thirst, then 
straightened up again into a half-stooped position, looked at Indiana 
again from his cloudy red glass eyes — and shuffled away with 
hanging shoulders. 

"Hey!" called Indiana. "What do you have — " He broke off, 
grinned and waited until Lobsang was out of sight. "If you find paper 


somewhere, leave me some of it!" he called after him cheerily. 

"Paper?" asked Lobsang's voice. "Why, Dr. Jones?” Behind him. 

Indiana gasped, whirled around and stared at the Tibetan, who 
had barely appeared two steps behind him and looked at him 
incomprehensibly. 

"Lobsang!" he murmured in shock. "Where ... where are you 
coming from... here?" 

Lobsang pointed behind him. "I explored the trail a little bit, Dr. 
Jones," he said. "I think I will find my way to Shambala. The 
description I received was very precise." 

"The ... Trail... explored?” Indiana murmured falteringly. 

"That is, you ... you weren't at all... here?" 

"I wasn't away for very long," Lobsang defended himself. 

"At most ten minutes." 

Indiana whirled around with a suffocated sound and stared in the 
direction in which the shaggy white figure had disappeared. 

His heart jumped up to his neck with one stride and continued to 
hammer there with about three hundred beats a minute. 

"What's wrong, Dr. Jones?” Lobsang asked worriedly. "You are 
chalk pale. Are you okay?" 

"Nothing," Indiana said. "It's ... nothing." He forced himself to 
smile, got up and, after a last, very long look into the ice tunnels, 
turned completely to Lobsang. "It's all fine," he said again. 

"You've found the way, you say? How far is it?" 

Lobsang cast a long, very suspicious look into the aisle behind 
Indy before answering. "It's still a long way off, I'm afraid. But we 
have an advantage because we can walk under the mountain. 

For Moto's men, the road will be a lot more arduous." 

"Then we shouldn't waste any time,” Indiana said nervously, 
grabbing the totally perplexed Lobsang by the shoulder and pushing 
him almost violently in front of him until Lobsang's steps had 
matched his own. The Tibetan looked very confused. 

But he didn't say a word about Indiana's strange behavior. 

Indiana didn't slow down his steps until they had moved a good 
distance from where they woke up. Lobsang started a few times to 
ask him about the reason for his sudden hurry, but Indiana managed 
to skillfully avoid him every time. 

It was hard to determine the time in this unreal world of ice and 
frozen cold, but Indiana estimated that they were on the road for at 


least two hours. The intensity of the light fluctuated greatly. A few 
times they moved through almost complete darkness, but several 
times the ice above their heads also became so thin that they could 
see the sun like a pale-yellow spot with washed-out edges above it. 
Two or three times they left the ice maze completely before entering 
a tunnel or cave again. Obviously, this underground world had only 
been created artificially to a small extent, if at all. 

Lobsang insisted that they take a break, and Indy's protest was 
actually just a lame objection, even if every second could decide 
whether they or Moto reached Shambala first. The fairytale beauty of 
this hidden underground world belittled at first glance how difficult 
it was to move forward in it at times. They had to cover entire 
distances climbing or crawling. This path may have been shorter 
than the one Moto and his people took, but it certainly wasn't easier. 

They marched for another hour, then entered a massive, dome- 
shaped cave whose floor was covered waist-deep with water, but it 
was so crystal clear that Indiana didn't even notice it at the very first 
moment. If Lobsang had not raised his hand as a warning and at the 
same time felt the icy breeze that hit him from the surface of the 
water, then he might have simply run into it. 

A little perplexed, he looked around. The ice dome was huge, but 
again not so big that he could not have completely overlooked it. The 
entrance through which they had come was the only one. They were 
at a dead end. Perhaps he had overestimated Lobsang's local 
knowledge a little. 

"And now?" he asked. 

Lobsang smiled his usual, meaninglessly friendly smile and 
pointed upwards. The ceiling was so thin at this point that it allowed 
sunlight to pass through like a dome of milky crystal. 

Indiana hadn't even noticed the tiny, bright spot in its center 
until now; let alone the thin dew that reached almost to the surface 
of the water and at the end of which a bucket hung. 

"Shambala, Dr. Jones," Lobsang said. "We're right underneath. 

This lake is the drinking water reservoir of the monastery." His 
voice became quieter, and the eerie acoustics of the underground ice 
dome gave it a reverberating sound that turned his words into a 
gloomy omen. 

"I'd like to say now that you're the first white man to see this, Dr. 
Jones, but I'm no longer sure that's really the truth." 


Indy saw the great pain with which Lobsang said these words, but 
it was difficult for him at the moment to understand the feelings of 
the Tibetan. He himself was filled with a completely different feeling 
— namely sheer horror. He sensed how Lobsang wanted to take him 
to the forbidden monastery. It wasn't particularly hard to guess. 

"I don't suppose there's a well-camouflaged elevator somewhere 
here?” he asked with a quick, nervous smile. 

Lobsang remained serious. "We will have to climb up the well 
rope,” he said. "Is that a problem for you, Dr. Jones?" 

"Not climbing," Indiana replied. Without another word, he 
squatted next to Lobsang and dipped his left hand into the water to 
pull it back so quickly that even Lobsang tensed in surprise. 

The water was not icy, it was murderously cold. His hand was 
throbbing in pain. He was sure that his fingers would simply break 
off if he tried to move them. 

"Impossible," he said with conviction. 

"What's impossible, Dr. Jones?" Lobsang asked as Indiana stood 
up and gently began to massage his hand. 

"The rope," Indiana replied. "We're not going to get there." 

"The water is not very deep,” Lobsang said. 

"But it’s very cold," Indiana replied. Too cold, Lobsang. We'll be 
dead in two minutes if we wade in there." 

Lobsang looked very disappointed, but he must also understand 
that Indiana was right, because he did not disagree. 

Indiana looked around the large cave searching. Nothing. The 
walls were as smooth as if they had been carefully polished, and the 
same was true of the ceiling. To climb up there and reach the well 
shaft, you would have had to have suction cups on your hands and 
feet. But they couldn't go back either. If they had any chance at all to 
get ahead of Moto and his soldiers, they had to seize it now. 

Indy didn't see much of a chance, but still released the whip from 
his belt, swung it two or three times and then let the end fly after the 
well rope. He had foreseen the result: the whip cord was at least 
twenty meters too short. 

"If only we could go through this little distance...", Lobsang 
suggested hesitantly, but Indiana shook his head. 

"That would be suicide, Lobsang," he said softly. "Believe me. 

The water would paralyze us in a minute and kill us in two." 


"That's entirely possible, Dr. Jones," Lobsang said. He smiled 
sadly, put his fingertips on top of each other and closed his eyes. 

A thin, swelling and decreasing buzz came over his lips and 
became a monotonous buzz. 

"Ommm mana pat —" 

"Don't do that, Lobsang," Indiana said. "This is suicide!" 

"Ommn ...", Lobsang confirmed, turned around with his eyes still 
closed and walked upright and very slowly into the ice-cold water. 

Spellbound and with a beating heart, Indiana watched as the 
Tibetan walked into the lake. He expected at any moment that he 
would simply collapse and sink into the water, but Lobsang did not 
seem to feel the murderous cold. Very slowly he approached the well 
rope, grabbed it and turned around. Indiana watched with disbelief 
as he came back slowly but without hesitation and with almost 
smooth movements. An aura of freezing cold surrounded him when 
he came back and handed him the rope. 

"How ... Did you do that?" Indiana asked stunned. 

Lobsang's lips trembled. He wanted to say something, but he 
didn't produce a word. His eyebrows were white, and ice glittered on 
his skin. His robe crackled like dry wood. 

Indiana took the rope out of his hand, detached the bucket from 
its end, and continued to roll it off until he encountered resistance. 

He grabbed the rope, pulled on it again and threw Lobsang an 
equally demanding and worried look. "Is it still possible?" 

Lobsang did not answer even now, but his lips trembled more 
violently. An agonizing expression stood in his eyes, although no 
muscle moved in his face. 

Indiana did the only thing left for him. He interpreted Lobsang's 
silence as approval. "You can hold on to me!" he said. "I'm trying to 
get both of us up. I just hope my strength is enough." 

He could feel the coldness of Lobsang's hands and arms through 
his clothes as the Tibetan wrapped around his hips and clung to him 
with amazing force. 

Resolutely, he pushed himself off, pulled his knees to his body 
and began to climb up hand over hand on the well rope while they 
were sliding out to the middle of the lake. Nevertheless, his 

— and also Lobsang's — legs sank up to the knees in the water, 
while the rope oscillated back and forth until it finally came to rest 
directly under the well shaft. 


The cold hurt. Indiana groaned as the pain pulsed through his 
body like an electric shock, threatening to paralyze him. And yet it 
was probably just that which saved him, because the cruel pain made 
it mercilessly clear to him what fate awaited him if he let go of the 
rope even for a second. 

Nevertheless, he himself did not understand afterwards where he 
had gotten the strength to reach the edge of the well. 

Lobsang's weight tugged at him like a ton load. The rope cut deep 
into his fingers, and from his knees down, his legs were rigid and 
numb from the cold. 

He didn't know how long it would take them. He also did not 
know how long afterwards he had been lying next to the well shaft, 
trembling and moaning from the cold, wrestling with the threat of 
unconsciousness. 

It was the gentle yet powerful touch of Lobsang's hands that 
finally brought him back to consciousness. The Tibetan knelt next to 
him. His hands took turns massaging Indiana's chest, face, and neck, 
and whatever he did, it was very uncomfortable, but at the same time 
brought life back into Indiana's body. Indy groaned, tried to lift his 
head and finally made it on the third attempt. 

"How do you feel, Dr. Jones?" Lobsang asked. His face was grey. 
"Do you think you can move?" 

The only thing Indiana seriously believed was that his arms and 
legs simply had to break through if he even tried to move within the 
next two hours. Nevertheless, he forced himself to hint at a nod, 
lifted himself up with his teeth clenched and finally — even if only 
with Lobsang's help — got on his feet. His teeth rattled violently, and 
everything revolved around him for a moment. He staggered, 
reached around in search of support and was again picked up by 
Lobsang. 

"Please try, Dr. Jones," the Tibetan said insistently. "It's 
important. I'm afraid we didn't get back on time." 

The words filled Indiana with a horror that he could not explain 
to himself at first. It was difficult for him to have a clear thought. 

The cold paralyzed everything, even the flow of his thoughts, but 
he still felt how insistently Lobsang's words were meant. 

With all his might, he forced himself to keep his eyes open and 
look around. And what he saw filled him with a mixture of wonder, 
incredulous admiration — and horror. 


They had found Shambala, but it was different, very different 
from what Indiana had expected. He had seen many miracles, things 
that most others would have called simply impossible. But never 
anything like this. 

Shambala was made entirely of ice. The fountain they had 
climbed out of was in the center of a small, six-aisle courtyard 
enclosed by walls of carefully worked, mirror-smooth ice. 

Numerous doors and windows were located in these walls, and 
most were flanked by large statues depicting gods and demons, 
dragons, and other mythical creatures. High above their heads rose 
the pagoda roof of the most massive temple building Indiana had 
ever seen, and that roof, too, was made entirely of crystal clear, 
carved ice. 

But there was something that permanently disturbed the 
impression of having been taken to a fairytale land. 

In front of one of the doors lay a dead lama priest. The ice under 
his body had turned red, and the wall next to which he had collapsed 
had a number of ugly, jagged holes. In the shadows behind the door 
were the outlines of a second motionless body, and a thin, red trickle 
dripping over the threshold, which united with the pool of blood 
under the dead Ilama. 

"We came too late," Lobsang whispered. All the horror, terror and 
fear of the world resonated in his words. 

Indiana slowly turned his head and looked at the Tibetan. 

Lobsang's face had now completely lost all color. His lips were 
shaking, and his hands were clenched into fists. 

Tears shimmered in his eyes. "Maybe... we're not too late yet," 

Indiana murmured. "Maybe we can stop them somehow." 

Lobsang did not answer. He just looked at him in sadness, and 
after a second, Indiana lowered his gaze and looked to the ground. 

At that moment, they heard the bright, choppy rattling of a 
machine gun far away. Indiana looked up with a jolt, and Lobsang 
also turned. A wheezing, half-suffocated sound came over his lips. 
His eyes widened. 

"The ... the Holy Hall!" he whispered. "They ... they must be in the 
Holy Hall, which must never be desecrated!" 

Suddenly, he was whirling around, emitting a croaking scream, 
and running toward one of the doors with sweeping steps, so fast 
that Indiana struggled to follow him. 


They penetrated the interior of the temple, which turned out to be 
a veritable labyrinth of corridors, stairs and tiny, mostly windowless 
chambers. Indiana took a look through one of the doors while 
running and realized that apparently everything in here was made of 
ice, as far as this was possible at all. With the exception of chairs and 
low beds covered with bast mats, there was nothing not carved from 
ice. He wondered who had built this incredible building. 

Here, too, they found the dead — mostly Tibetan monks wrapped 
in the same simple robes as Lobsang, but also men in the fur coats 
and caps of the Huns who had attacked Moto and him the night 
before. In addition — but only a few — Japanese soldiers as well as a 
number of other Asians who did not wear a uniform, but modern 
weapons. Indiana only realized after a while that not only Moto and 
his men, but before them obviously General Dzo-Lin had reached 
Shambala. 

And with him probably Tamara! 

There was no time to lose! He reached out more quickly, caught 
up with Lobsang and stormed up next to him a narrow staircase 
carved out of the ice, which led upwards in narrow turns. The rattling 
of the machine gun could no longer be heard, but now they heard 
more and more isolated shots, the bursting of ice and the howling of 
crossfires, and sometimes shrill, choppy cries of pain and fighting. 

The staircase became narrower and narrower. After a few black 
eyes, Indiana fell two steps behind the Tibetan, and eventually his 
leader bent down through a low passage and stopped so abruptly 
that Indiana almost ran into him. 

"What is?!" he asked reluctantly. "Where is the Holy Hall, the 


Lobsang interrupted him with an imperious hand movement and 
pointed behind him; at the same time, with a gesture of the other 
hand, he meant to be quiet. Indiana obeyed. 

Almost on tiptoe, he walked past Lobsang and looked down on an 
incredible scene through the opening that the Tibetan had pointed 
to. 

Below him — certainly ten or fifteen meters below him — lay a 
huge, asymmetrically shaped hall of ice. 

Narrow, high windows in one of the walls gave him a view of a 
fantastic panorama in which the peaks of the Himalayas spread 
under a cloud cover that seemed within reach. But the bright 


sunlight streaming in through these windows also revealed to him a 
sight of sheer horror. The hall was full of dead bodies. On the 
polished ice of the floor sat some of Lobsang's brothers, their hands 
folded in front of their faces and their eyes closed, praying silently, 
but an almost equally large number of them lay dead or dying, and 
between them he discovered the corpses of Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers who must have fought a merciless battle in the Holy Hall. 
The ground was furrowed by machine gun and rifle bullets, broken 
swords and bayonets; Spearheads protruded from the ice, and here 
and there he could see the motionless bodies of Mongolian warriors. 
Obviously, in the end, everyone had fought against everyone. 

And the fight wasn't over yet. A single man in an unadorned, 
black uniform sat behind an altar of ice and fired short, targeted 
bursts of fire from a machine gun resting on a tripod at a number of 
figures who had entrenched themselves between the man-thick ice 
columns on the other side of the ice rink. The Japanese returned fire, 
but did not hit any more than the Chinese. Indiana suspected that it 
was General Dzo-Lin himself whom he saw. 

Then his gaze got stuck on something else that took his attention 
completely for moments: on two thin, silver chains hung an 
unadorned sword over the altar. A peculiar glow seemed to emanate 
from the blade, a kind of glowing aura that surrounded the scraped 
steel. But it was not a good light. Indiana couldn't put the feeling into 
words any other way — the appearance was somehow .... evil. 

"The sword!" Lobsang whispered next to him. "It's devouring 
people again!" 

Indiana whirled around, stunned. Lobsang's eyes had widened in 
horror; his gaze also hung on the unadorned blade and the cold glow 
that surrounded it. "It's devouring people again, Dr. Jones," 

he whispered again. "We must destroy it!" 

There was hardly anything Indiana would have preferred to do at 
that moment — only that he didn't know how. 

He looked back down into the hall and noticed that some of the 
ninja soldiers had approached Dzo-Lin and his machine gun. The 
Chinese shot at them, but the attackers found sufficient cover behind 
the ice columns, and Dzo-Lin had to be at the end of his powers or 
also injured, because he had a lot of trouble holding the machine 
gun. Then Indiana discovered something that again filled him with a 
feeling of icy horror. 


Behind Dzo-Lin squatted a second, narrow figure. Tamara! She 
sat high upright and almost without cover, her face was rigid. 

She seemed to be meditating — or the Chinese had drugged her to 
find out what they wanted to know. 

Indiana's gaze wandered desperately through the hall. The room 
in which Lobsang and he were located was nothing more than the 
head of a massive, twelve-or fifteen-meter-high Buddha statue, 
which, like everything here, was made entirely of ice. 

There were a number of similar, equally massive statues that 
flanked the walls and at the same time probably had the function of 
beams, and between them hung narrow, blood-red prayer flags from 
the ceiling. 

Indiana didn't think twice. It could only take moments before 
Moto's soldiers had reached Dzo-Lin. 

And even if Tamara was not injured in the ensuing scuffle, the 
Japanese would have her killed afterwards. 

He met Lobsang with a glance to stay in his place, squeezed 
himself through the opening — which represented nothing more than 
one of the two eyes of the giant Buddha — and jumped into the void 
with a determined stride. His outstretched hands got hold of one of 
the prayer flags. Taking advantage of the momentum of his jump, 
Indiana swung to a second flag, from there to a third — and towards 
the altar! 

Dzo-Lin noticed the newly emerged enemy at the last moment 
and tried to pull up his machine gun, but the weight of the weapon 
seemed to exceed his strength. An MG salvo missed Indiana by 
several meters and tore ice splinters out of the walls, and the ninjas 
took the opportunity to leave their cover and run towards the altar. 

Indiana reached the sword, tore it out of the loops of the chain, 
swung back... and at that moment the prayer flag cracked. 

Indiana fell, landed rudely between the monks and ducked when 
Dzo-Lin fired the machine gun high and almost aimlessly through 
the hall with a cry of rage. 

Two or three of Lobsang's brothers slumped, hit and silent 
afterwards, and one of Moto's soldiers was also spun to the ground 
and remained in a pool of blood. The others continued to rush — 
three or four towards Dzo-Lin, who dropped the machine gun and 
drew a sword to defend himself against them, but two or three more 
appeared in Indiana's direction. A shot fired and missed him by a 


hair's breadth, then an MP volley shredded the ice just outside his 
feet, and Indiana whirled around and ran with far-reaching steps and 
zigzagging towards the nearest exit. 

And stopped as if rooted. In front of him was Moto. 

The Japanese now wore the flower-white uniform in which he 
had already seen him in Shenjang. Except for a narrow white stripe 
around his forehead, he had taken off all the bandages, and he was 
no longer carrying a submachine gun, but the shimmering blade of 
his samurai sword in his right. 

"Dr. Jones!" he said calmly. "What a surprise. I didn't expect to 
see you again." 

"I had the same hope," Indiana replied nervously. He quickly 
looked back over his shoulder. The soldiers had followed him but 
stopped at a distance of two or three steps. Which didn't stop them 
from holding their guns on Indiana's head and back. 

Moto noticed his gaze and smiled. "Don't worry, Dr. Jones," he 
said. "They won't do anything to you." He raised his hand, made a 
quick, complicated gesture, and said a few words in Japanese, and 
Indiana could hear the men behind him lower their arms and retreat 
a few steps away. 

Moto also took a few steps — towards him. And he raised his 
samurai sword in the process. Slowly, with an almost ceremonial 
movement and an implied bow, in which he did not let Indiana out of 
sight for a second, he put both hands around the long handle of the 
katana and touched his forehead with the flat side. 

"Remember what we had agreed to do, Dr. Jones?" he asked. 

"The better man shall get the sword." And with that, he assailed 
Indiana. 

His movement was so fast and gliding that Indy didn't even really 
see it. He knew he had no chance. Not against this man. 

After all, he was a doctor of archaeology and not a samurai who 
had learned swordsmanship at an age when others were still playing 
with their teddy bears. Nevertheless, he instinctively pulled up the 
blade and tried to parry Moto's blow. 

And he succeeded. 

Genghis Khan's sword bounced against Motos Katana with such 
force that the samurai staggered back with a surprised wheezing and 
struggled to keep his balance. In disbelief, he stared at Indiana, then 


the sword in his hand, and on his face an expression of stunned, 
complete amazement spread. 

But only for a second. Then his features distorted with anger. 

He swung the deadly blade high above his head and attacked a 
second time. 

It wasn't Indiana Jones who wielded Genghis Khan's sword — it 
was the blade that wielded him with it. A sense of incredible strength 
flooded Indy as he jumped forward, pulling the sword up and down 
in an elegant, lightning-like arc — and hit Motos Katana with such 
force that the samurai steel, considered unbreakable, shattered with 
a huge clink. 

This time Moto really went to the ground. He staggered 
backwards, fell clumsily backwards and remained motionless for 
almost a second. Again, his gaze glided over Indiana's face, and 
finally he seemed to realize that it was not Indiana's power that he 
felt, but an older, infinitely stronger force. 

And Indiana also felt this power, a pulsation of energy that flowed 
through him and that was just as unpleasant and evil in a completely 
different way as the cold glow that had surrounded the sword over 
the altar. It felt invulnerable, and deep down he felt that he was too 
as long as he held this sword in his hand, but he also felt the greed of 
the enchanted weapon, its dark, throbbing heart that cried out for 
blood and death and gradually began to gain power over his 
thoughts. 

Moto came back on his feet with a strong movement, bent down 
to a dead soldier and suddenly held a sword in his hand again. 

With a cry of rage, he attacked Indiana again, and he had learned 
from his first altercation. He no longer tried to overrun him with 
mere force and knock the sword out of his hand but dodged the 
flashing blade and looked for a gap in Indiana's cover. Genghis 
Khan's sword kept twitching at the last moment and knocking Moto's 
weapon aside, and this blade also broke under the fourth or fifth hit 
of the Mongol sword. Moto jumped back with a cry of rage, bent 
down for another weapon and waved to his soldiers at the same time. 

The ninjas attacked Indiana from three or four directions at the 
same time. A knife flew towards him and fell to the ground clanging 
as Genghis Khan's sword hit it in the air, and one of the ninjas 
propelled himself and aimed a karate kick at Indiana's head. A 


second later, he fell to the ground screaming and clutched the stump 
of his left leg. 

And something terrible flooded Indiana Jones. It was like an 
electric shock, but it did not hurt, did not destroy, but filled him with 
an intoxicating feeling of power and invulnerability. The sword had 
tasted blood, and suddenly he thought he heard Lobsang's words 
again: "The sword is devouring people again, Dr. Jones." 

When Moto and the ninjas stormed in again, Indiana breathed a 
powerful blow, whirled around and ran away as fast as he could. The 
sword in his right hand twitched as if trying to hold him back, but he 
was still stronger than the tempting force that flowed from the grip 
in his hand and began to poison his soul. 

He just didn't know how much longer. 

"Stop, you coward!" Moto screamed after him. "The sword! 

Give me the sword!" 

Indiana only ran out faster. Blindly, he stormed down the 
corridor, down a flight of stairs and through another hall, the floor of 
which was full of blood and the impact of bullets. Moto and his ninja 
soldiers were close behind him. 

Indiana ran blindly to the right and faced another ninja who 
appeared in front of him as if he had grown out of the ground. 

But before he even found a chance to feel terror, the sword in his 
hand shrugged up by itself and knocked down the Japanese. 

Without even pausing in the step, Indiana sat over the collapsing 
ninja, threw himself through another door — and suddenly found 
himself on a narrow terrace surrounded on three sides only by a 
waist-high railing made of ice. Behind the ice railing, it went 
hundreds of meters vertically into the depths, above which lay a sea 
of gray, muddy fog and covered everything. 

Indiana turned around desperately. Moto and four of his ninja 
warriors had stormed out the door behind him and stopped, and an 
ugly, triumphant laugh spread on Moto's face. He carried a sword 
again, but now held it in his left hand. In the right was a submachine 
gun, the barrel of which was aimed at Indiana's chest. 

"You were very brave, Dr. Jones," he said. "But a brave man 
should also know when he has lost. Give me the sword!" 

Indiana shook his head, took a step back and felt himself bump 
into the railing. Moto took another step in his direction and stopped 


abruptly when Indiana stretched out his arm and held Genghis 
Khan's sword over the abyss. 

"Stop!" Indiana said, quietly, but in a very determined tone. 

"One more step, and I'll throw it down." 

Moto's reaction was different than he expected. He didn't get any 
closer, but he didn't seem frightened or even worried, but just 
laughed more broadly. "You can't do that, American," he said. "Try it. 
Let it go. Throw it into the depths, and I'll give you your life." 

Indiana stared at him in disbelief for a second — and let go of the 
sword. 

At least he tried. 

It didn't work. His fingers refused to open. The same 
unimaginable force that had enabled him to withstand Moto's 
terrible blows and defend himself against his soldiers now prevented 
him from releasing the sword and destroying it for all time. 

The Japanese was slowly getting closer. "See, Dr. Jones?" 

Moto said with another ugly laugh. "There are things that not 
even the famous Dr. Indiana Jones knows. There is only one way to 
part with this sword." 

"And ... what is that?” Indiana asked falteringly, although he had 
the unpleasant feeling of knowing the answer to this question very 
well. 

"You can only break up with it by dying," Moto said. "And we're 
helping you with that now." 

He stepped back and made a commanding gesture, and one of his 
soldiers raised his rifle and aimed at Indiana. A shot fired. 

The ninja staggered, dropped his weapon and sank to his knees as 
if in slow motion. A red, rapidly growing spot spread on his chest. 

Moto and the three other ninjas were standing around at the 
same moment — and froze when they saw the blood-soaked figure 
that had appeared in the door behind them. 

It was Dzo-Lin. His black uniform hung in shreds, and he was 
bleeding from a dozen wounds, so it seemed like a miracle to Indiana 
that he still had the strength to keep himself on his feet. 

A crazy expression had spread on his face. Red-colored saliva ran 
over his lips. Nevertheless, he carried the heavy machine gun with 
which he had defended himself in the Holy Hall, now only in one 
arm. With the other hand, he clutched Tamara, who tried to wriggle 
out of his grip desperately, but without result. 


"No one moves!" he screamed. He waved the machine gun to 
underline his words, and neither Moto nor his three soldiers dared to 
breathe. 

"Americans!" Dzo-Lin said. "Throw the sword to me!" 

Indiana did not respond. He would not have let go of the blade 
even if he had been able to, for he knew that this would have been his 
death sentence. And also, Tamara's. 

"The sword!" Dzo-Lin said again, and the machine gun now 
pointed at Indy. "Give it to me, or I'll get it!" 

Tamara rose with desperate strength in the grip of the Chinese, 
but she did not succeed in tearing herself away. She looked at 
Indiana in despair. "Jump, Indy!" she screamed. "Save the world 
from these monsters! Jump and take the sword with you!" 

And Indiana Jones did something that surprised them the most. 

With a single quick movement, he swung onto the parapet of the 
narrow ice railing and spread his arms. 

Dzo-Lin, Moto and the three ninja soldiers froze to 
motionlessness. 

"You don't dare to do that!" whispered Moto. "You don't have 
enough courage to do that!" 

"Give me a chance," Indiana said. The wind tugged at him, as if to 
tear him into the depths with invisible hands, and he felt his powers 
begin to wane. 

Maybe Tamara was right. Perhaps his death was the only way to 
prevent that of tens, if not hundreds of thousands, of other people. 
Perhaps he had to give his life to quench the bloodthirst of this sword 
before its ancient evil power fully reawakened and drowned all of 
Asia in an ocean of blood. "Dr. Jones!" 

Indiana looked up with a jolt and saw a tiny figure wrapped in an 
unadorned, gray-brown robe on a narrow balcony high above his 
head. Lobsang! 

"Dr. Jones!" the Tibetan shouted. "Give it to everyone!" 

And Indiana understood. From one second to the next, he awoke 
from his spell and threw the sword vertically into the air right next to 
the abyss, as high as he could. 

The movement finally cost him his balance. With the abyss at his 
back, he rowed wildly with his arms, then managed to throw himself 
back. He fell heavily onto the ice of the balcony, and at the same 
moment Moto and the Chinese ran off to seize the sword. At the 


same time, Tamara also went to the ground, but in the same 
movement reached for the machine gun that Dzo-Lin had carelessly 
dropped. 

While Indiana was still hitting the ground, he saw Moto grab the 
sword with both hands and throw himself around — and at the same 
moment Dzo-Lin bounced against him from behind. 

For a second it was as if time stood still. Moto, Dzo-Lin and also 
the enchanted blade seemed motionless, as if held by an invisible 
hand, to float directly above nothingness, and once again Indiana 
believed to see this cold, thoroughly evil light that the blade radiated. 

Then the spell broke. Moto's cry soared to unimaginable heights. 
He tilted backwards and to the side, let go of the sword and 
desperately tried to grab the balcony parapet. His hands found 
support on the ice, but in the same split second Dzo-Lin plunged into 
the depths behind him, clinging to Moto in turn — 

and this double jerk was too much. The ice shattered like thin 
glass, and Moto and General Dzo-Lin silently disappeared into the 
gray mist from which Shambala's icy walls rose. 

Something fell rattling to the ground next to Indiana Jones, and 
with his last clear thought he still registered Tamara pulling up the 
heavy machine gun with both arms and pulling the trigger. 

Then he finally saw only blackness. 


Epilogue 


He woke up on a rocking couch. A long-lost sense of warmth and 
softness surrounded him, and he heard voices that seemed to come 
from far away and spoke in a language he did not understand. Then a 
white, blurry spot appeared above him and slowly became Tamara's 
face. She looked pale, and the efforts she had endured had left deep 
traces in her features. But she smiled, and the relief in her eyes was 
not acted. 

"What ... happened?" he murmured. It was difficult for him to 
speak. He felt very weak, and he felt that a lot of time had passed. 

Tamara shook her head and put her index finger to her lips. "It's 
all fine,” she said. "Don't make an effort." 

Indiana wanted to answer, but at that moment he was lifted up 
with his rocking pad, and suddenly the sky above him was no longer 
cloud and fog, but the undisguised corrugated iron of a transport 
plane. He laboriously turned his head and looked back through the 
door. The plane had landed on the same ice field where Moto and his 
soldiers had spent the previous night. 

"Lobsang was wrong," he whispered. 

Tamara looked questioningly, and Indiana declared, "You can 
land here on a plane." 

Tamara's smile seemed kind of sad. She said nothing, but also 
turned to the door, and after a few moments a narrow, bald-headed 
figure appeared at the end of the ice field. As the plane's engines 
were started and gradually picked up speed, Lobsang raised his hand 
and waved goodbye to them, and despite his weakness, Indiana 
pulled out his arm from under his blanket and returned the gesture 
until Tamara stood up and closed the door. 

When she sat down next to him again, Indiana felt that 
something was wrong with his right leg. He tried to move it, but it 
didn't work, and when he groped for it with his hand, he felt 
something hard. With laborious small movements, he pushed the 
blanket to the side and saw that the leg was thickly bandaged and 
provided with a course, but very cleverly applied splint. 


"What about my leg?" he asked. He could not remember being 
injured. But basically, he could remember very little of what had 
happened in Shambala. It was as if there was something that 
prevented him from remembering too closely. And he was suddenly 
almost certain that it would not be long before he had simply 
forgotten his experience here on the roof of the world and even the 
knowledge of the existence of this monastery. The idea filled him 
with regret, but at the same time with the sure feeling that it was 
right. 

"It's all fine," Tamara said, lovingly caressing his cheek. 

"You've been lucky again." 

"Lucky?" Indiana closed its eyes. He felt weakness and sleep sink 
over him like a warm blanket. "What is..." 

He did not even say the sentence to the end but fell asleep again. 

He didn't wake up until the next day and on another plane. He 
was still lying on a couch, but was no longer covered with a bloody 
coat of fur, and next to Tamara, standing guard at his bedside as if he 
hadn't moved away from there all the time, sat a broad-shouldered 
young man with short-cut hair and the unadorned Red Army 
uniform. 

Indiana sat up at the elbows, looked around and discovered a 
number of Cyrillic characters on the boxes and containers that filled 
most of the cargo hold. 

"Where am I?" he asked. 

"On a Red Army plane," Tamara replied. 

She smiled as Indiana frowned questioningly. "You slept quite a 
long time and quite deeply, Indy," she said. 

"But don't worry — now everything is fine. We are on our way to 
Moscow." 

"Moscow?" Indiana straightened up in shock and contorted his 
face as a sharp pain ran through his right leg. He automatically 
looked down at himself and noticed that the bandage and the splint 
were still in place, even though he had now been washed and 
wrapped in new clothes. He wanted to ask a question but caught a 
warning look from Tamara and swallowed it at the last moment. 

"Moscow?" he asked again. 

"Don't worry,” Tamara said. "We only make a stopover there. 

You can continue flying on right from there — if you want to." 


She smiled, convinced herself with a quick glance that the soldier 
next to her was looking in a different direction, and winked at 
Indiana tellingly. "However, I am also authorized to offer Dr. Jones," 
she said, "the hospitality of the Soviet Union to you for as long as you 
like. Maybe you'll stay with us for a while? 

I'm sure you'll like Moscow." 

Indiana was so confused that he didn't answer at first. Then he 
looked at Tamara, frowned again and said again, "Moscow?" 

She sighed, shrugged her shoulders and suddenly laughed. 

"Think about it," she said. "You have time to decide until we land. 
And even a while after that. There are a few people in the Kremlin 
who want to shake hands with the famous Dr. Jones and thank him 
personally. You're not going to conjure up political entanglements by 
offending them, are you?” But her eyes glistened mockingly at these 
words, and after a few moments, Indiana simply tuned in to her 
smile. 

If only his right leg hadn't hurt so badly! 

"What the hell actually happened?" he asked. "I can hardly feel 
my leg anymore." 

"Lobsang's brothers probably mended it a little too well," 

Tamara said. She leaned forward, stretched out her hand after the 
bandage and pulled it back again. She hesitated for a second, then 
she turned to the man next to her and said a few words to him in 
Russian, whereupon he stood up and walked forward with rapid 
steps and disappeared into the cockpit. 

Indiana wanted to ask a question, but Tamara quickly shook her 
head, loosened a corner of his bandage and told him to look at it with 
a silent gesture. 

Indiana sucked in air. What he had thought was a rail three 
numbers too big was actually the handleless blade of an ancient, 
scratched sword, which had been wrapped in several layers of cloth. 
Indiana opened his mouth and eyes in amazement, but did not dare 
to say anything, and Tamara quickly reattached the piece of cloth so 
that it hid the shimmering metal. 

"But why...?” murmured Indiana. 

"We couldn't leave it in the ice," Tamara replied. Her gaze was 
very serious, only in her eyes there was again a very gentle trace of 
ridicule as she continued: "Tibetan monasteries are no longer a safe 
place either. We need to find a better hiding place for it." 


Indiana was simply speechless. But only for a few moments. 
Then he began to grin, and after telling Tamara about his idea, 
she too remembered her grin. 


Four days later, after Indiana Jones shook a myriad of hands, 
exchanged a myriad of fraternal kisses, and listened to a myriad of 
hymns of praise after telling the same, adventurous story of his and 
Tamara's escape and fight against Moto's soldiers and Dzo-Lin's 
rebel army for what is believed to be the bicentenary 

— a story in which they had remained strict with the truth except 
for two points (these two points were the exact location). 

Shambala and the fact that both he and Tamara convincingly 
asserted that Genghis Khan's sword would ultimately have been 
nothing more than a legend) the moment of farewell had come. 

Tamara had taken it upon herself to drive him in her private car 
to the airfield, where a specially chartered plane was ready to take 
him to Paris, where he would board the plane to New York, and no 
one had objected to fulfilling one last wish for the famous Dr. 
Indiana Jones: namely, to visit the nascent wing of the Moscow 
Museum, which Sverlovsk had told him about at the cocktail party in 
Washington. 

What he saw really impressed him. The hall had not yet officially 
opened, and a third of the exhibits were still in boxes, waiting to be 
unpacked and placed somewhere in the endless row of glass cabinets 
and cases. Indiana feigned great interest and let his guides drag him 
across the crowded corridors and halls for almost an hour until he 
believed he had served politeness. As they moved back towards the 
exit, he stopped again as if by chance and looked at a narrow sword 
suspended high up on the wall without a handle. 

Indiana smiled, put his arm around Tamara's waist and gently 
pressed her to himself. They didn't say a word about what was 
hanging on the wall in front of them, but probably at that moment 
they both thought the same thing: namely, that if there was such a 
thing as a balancing justice of fate, that power must have a certain 
sense of humor. What better place to keep this sword for all time? 

They left the hall, but before they did, Indiana stopped again, 
looked up at the sword, and read the small, handwritten shield 


underneath, which proclaimed in Cyrillic and English: 


"Sword. Mongolian. 
Probably 11th century. 
Location unknown." 


